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Fourth Edition, with Additions, 


Thy Tongue imagineth Wickedneſs, and with Lies thou eutteſt like 
a ſharp Razor. . 


Thou haſt loved Unrighteouſneſs more than Goodneſs, and to talk of 
Lies more than Righteouſneſs, 
Thou haſt loved to | Theak all words that may do hurt, 0 * falſe 


| Tongue 7 
Ps ALM lit. VER. 3, 4, 5. 


— H — 
Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopolæ, 
Miendici, mimæ, balatrones; hoc genus omne 
Meœſtum et ſollicitum eſt. 
„„ 
To which are added, by way of ArrrDIx: 
1. The Addreſs of the Catholics of Dublin, in 1795, to Mr. Grattan, 
with his Anſwer at the Meeting in Francis-ſtreet, | 
2. Mr. Grattan's Addreſs to the Electors of Dublin, 1797. 
| 3. Mr. Grattan's (ſuppofed) Letter to Dr. Duigenan, in 1798. 
# 4. Extracts from the Examination of John Hughes and Samuel Nelſon 
of Belfaſt, before the Secret Committee of the Houſe of Lords. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


- ; 


THE following Anſwer to Mr. Grattan's 
Addreſs, was written in the latter end of 


the year 1797, and in January 1798 it was 
ſent to London for publication: by ſeveral 
unforeſeen accidents the publication was im- 


peded, and the Author did not get back his 


Manuſcript till the beginning of May 1798. 
Since that time, and whilſt it was printing 
in this City, the Banditti, ſtiling themſelves 


United Iriſhmen, have broken out into open 


Rebellion throughout the province of Lein- 
ſter, and have committed the muſt barba- 
rous ravages. That Rebellion ill rages in 
the heart of the Country, and Murder 
and Robbery no longer conceal themſelves 


under the veil of night, but ſtalk forth 
| hideous and formidable in the face of day. 


— 


The Author thinks this advertiſement as to 
the time of writing the following ſheets ne- 
ceflary for the explanation of ſome paſſages 


_ contained in them, . 


DUBLIN, 


June 16th, 1798. 
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2 Grattan rejefied with contempt the inflrufions of his 

conſtituents, the citizens of Dublin. Page 2 

— reprobated tythes a as a prelude to a attempt t 
"on the Prote mm Church. no in 

— declined to offer hinſel 7e Candidate to repreſent 
the City of Dublin in the preſent * 


a certainty of rejection. „ er nt | 7 | 
3 yr of reform, is 4 projet? for the ſeparation 
of Ireland from the Britiſh Empire. 8 


conduct in the regency buſineſs proves his deſign 


1 


to ſeparate Ireland from the Britiſh Empire. 10 


—— i with the Romaniſts of Treland to effect 
2 ſeparation of Ireland from the Britiſh Empire. 
Mr. Grattan 
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Ei al as 4 Wren prince examined and re- 
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'TO THB 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 


HENRY GRATTAN. 


** _—_— 1 
ä " — 
1 o 
. 5 


Ar the cloſe of your parliamentary exiſtence, the diflblu- 


tion. of the late Parliament of Ireland, you have thought fit 5 


to publiſh a letter, addreſſed to your fellow citizens of Dub- 
lin, ſtuffed with invectives which I have heard you utter in 
the Houſe of Commons at the commencement of three ſeſſi- 
ons of that parliament; and prophetic denunciations of im- 
pending deſtruction againſt all your political adyerfaries, that 
is, every Proteſtant gentleman, of ſenſe, honour, and ſpirit, in 
the kingdom, and every true friend of the conſtitution in + 
church and ſtate. This conſtitution too you have endea- 
voured to vilify and traduce with peculiar acrimony and ma- 
lignity, and have exerted all the talents yoy poſſeſs to irritate 
and inflame the lower order of the people to reſiſtance againſt 
lawful authority, and excite them to maſſacre and rebellion; 
thus, in your laſt agonies of diſappointed ambition, . imitating 
the impious and expiring tyrant: in the cataſtrophe. of a tragedy, 
whom the poet generally paints as expendi mp3 his laſt breath | in 
blaſphemy, curſes, and execrations. 

As you have addreſſed this letter to your ** citizens of 
Dublin, and as ſeveral poſitions in it might gain ſome cre- 
dit, (at leaſt in Great Britain, where it has been publiſhed, 
and 1 circulated) from the of the publi⸗ 


B cation, 


| 7 3 
cation, people ignorant of the facts generally PR ne that 
no man of any character would venture to vouch the truth of 
poſitions under his ſignature, if they were utterly groundleſs ; 
and as I have the honour of being a freeman and a freeholder 
of the City of Dublin, and therefore one of thoſe whom you 
have addreſſed, I have taken up my pen to anſwer your letter, 
to detect your falſehoods, to expoſe your miſtatements, to pluck 
off your maſk of patriotiſm and public ſpirit, and unveil to 
the world your <6 tolls * deſigns, in all their natural de- 
formity. 5 
As in your jetter you have abandoned all FRO and 
indulged, - what appears from your conſtant practice a natural 
- propenſity, in all kinds of the moſt ſavage abuſe of every 
thing which muſt be held revered and reſpectable in a ſtate 
-whilft it has exiſtence, and have even out-pained Paine; it is 
impoſſible, in anſwering it, ſtrictly to adhere to all the rules 
of politeneſs, to which every decent writer is entitled from 
his antagoniſt. No man wreſtles with a ſweep-chimney with- 
out ſoil from his ſoot; however, I ſhall endeavour to keep 
myſelf as uncontaminated as poſſible in the conteſt, though 
my adverſary be armed, as Doctor Bently is repreſented to 
be in the Battle of the Books, that is, wielding with one hand 
a flail, and with the other, a pot of ordure. . 
You begin your letter by ſtating, (That you have found 
the citizens of Dublin gracious maſters, and they have 
« found in you an unprofitable ſervant; but that ſo long as 
© the preſent repreſentation in the Commons? Houſe conti- 
d nues, ſo long muſt you reſpectfully decline the ſoliciting at 
«© their hands a ſeat in that aſſembly.” _ 
The firſt part of this ſtatement, that the citizens of Dublin 
Wh in you an unprofitable ſervant, is very true; but it 
does not expreſs the whole truth, for they have found you not 
only an unprofitable, but an e S e and miſ⸗ 
chievous ſervant. 
Mr. Grat- When you had elites a pense for parliamentary abi 
1 lity (conſiderably greater than you deſerved) by retailing in the 


with con- 


* tempt the Houſe of Commons Molyneaux's State of Ireland, and Swift's 


1 


his con- ch W * citizens of Dublin, ignorant of your 
» real 


C2 1 | 
| teal character, returned you as one of their repreſentatives in Hrn | 
the laſt parliament, without expence to you. What return of Dublin, 
- have-you made them? As ſoon as you had diſcloſed your 
dangerous project of ſubverting the religious eſtabliſhment of - 
the country, and ſubſtituting popery in its ſtead, under the 
pretence of granting equality of civil privileges to all deſerip- 
tions of his Majeſty's ſubjects (the very maſk aſſumed by 
King James the ſecond, when engaged in the execution of a 
Aimilar project,) but really with a view of ſmoothing your 
way to the ſubverſion of the civil conſtitution of the country, 
(which was alſo the deſign of King James); the corporation 
of the City of Dublin, alarmed at ſuch conduct in their re- 
preſentative, aſſembled and drew up an addreſs to you, con- 
taining inſtructions for your conduct in parliament relative to 
the claims of the Romaniſts, as contained in an acrimonious 
libel on the Proteſtants of this kingdom in the form of a pe- 
tition, drawn up by a Romiſh convention; and they directed 
you, their repreſentative, to oppoſe in parliament any further 
extenſion of civil privileges to the Iriſh Romaniſts, as ſubver- 
five. of the conſtitution, they being already, in on of 
every privilege neceſlary to ſecure their liberties civil and re- 
ligious, their lives and properties. e 
When this addreſs was preſented to you, you rejected the 
inſtructions of your conſtituents with a degree of arrogance 
and contempt, perhaps peculiar to you; and while that par- 
liament continued, your efforts to ſubvert the conſtitution in 
church and ſtate, both in and out of parliament, were violent 
and unremitting: you aſſembled Romiſh- conventions and 
committees ; you ſupported on every occaſion in parliament 
the Romiſh demands of ſubverſion of the Proteſtant eſta- 
bliſhment; you reprobated all the laws made in this kingdom 
for the ſecurity of the ſtate againſt the plots, machinations, and 
the rebellions of the Romaniſts ſince the ſecond year of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth; as the moſt effectual way of root- 
ing out the Proteſtant religion in this kingdom. 

You had before this commenced your attack upon it by a Mr. Grat- 
declamation in parliament againſt tithes, the ſcanty mainte- Hegg 
Nance of the Proteſtant parochial clergy; It 1 18 well known, tithes, as x 

B 4 that prelude to 


. 


hs attompe that 5 . clergy in this kingdom do not receive one 
ie Proteſ-fifth; part of the tithes to which they are juſtly entitled, and 
Aal. chat they cannot obtain that fifth without great difficulty: 
: — Vet to deprive them even of this pittance, and thereby to 
| reduce them to abſolute beggary, you pronounced a philip- 
pic in the Houſe of Commons againſt them, in which you 
vomited forth all the falſehoods and calumnies which you 
Could collect from every libel againſt tithes ſince the publica- 
tion ef the pretended Hiſtory of Tithes, by Selden; which, 
as well as its offspring the (warm of falſe and malicious 
publications againſt tithes by all the hives of political waſps 
and hornets, the diſſenters of various denominations, after- 
wards printed, have been long ſince fully and ably refuted 
and expoſed by Montague, Tyldeſley, Leſlie, Comber, and 
many other learned writers. The materials of this pretended 
biſtory, particularly that part of it which relates to Jewiſh an- 
-tiquities, Selden himſelf chiefly ſtole from Joſeph Scaliger, as 
he did the materials of many others of his writings, though 
his literary vanity prevented him from acknowledging his 
plagiariſm, and though he lived to n and be aſhamed of 
his pretended hiſtory. 
This Pandora's box you 4 5 wich all the ſcan- 
dalous ſtories reſpecting the Iriſh Proteſtant clergy, no matter 
whether true or falſe, which you could poſſibly collect, or 
which could be collected for you by a Romitſh fryar, the com- 
panion of your Attic evenings, who had himſelf publiſhed a 
virulent pamphlet againſt the payment of tithes to the Proteſ- 
tant clergy of Ireland, remarkable only for its Ga ig- 
norance, vulgarity and falſehood. 

This ſpeech has been printed with your name prefixed to 
it, and you have not diſowned the publication: I did not 
indeed hear you pronounce it; but I have read it. The 

fryar's performance is ſomewhat inferior to the ſpeech in 
point of ſtile, but infinitely inferior in falſchood 22 malig- 
| nity. | A 
+. * - Your proceedings in this point were exactly ſimilar to 
5 thoſe of the French jacobins, who commenced their career 


Wat the e: general ſubverſion of all orders of the ſtate, by the 
| abolition 


16 650 


abolition of tithes, and the laughter and extermi nation of 
their eſtabliſhed clergy. 

Thus diametrically oppoſite to the inſtruftions of your con- 
ſtituents, the Proteſtant citizens of Dublin, (for Romaniſts, 
at the time when you were elected repreſentative for the 
City of Dublin, were excluded from the elective franchiſe) 
your conduct in parliament has been, and as diametrically op- 
poſite to your own often- repeated doctrine, © That repreſen- 


« tatives in parliament are bound in duty to purſue the in- 


4 ſtructions of their conſtituents ; and that acting otherwiſe 
« they betray their delegated truſt.” To put this your un- 
faithful conduct in ſo clear a point of view as to preclude 
you and your pitiful faction from any defence, J ſhall ſtate 
one or two other facts ſo notorious that they cannot. be 8 
nied, 

The corporation of the City of Dublin, fat mayor, alder- 
men, and common council, met in a poſt aſſembly in Septem- 
ber, 1792, and without one diſſenting voice agreed on a letter 
which they cauſed. to be ſent to ail magiſtrates, corpora- 
tions, and members of both houſes of parliament in Ireland. 
This letter, in a very clear, conciſe, and nervous manner, 
expreſſed the decided diſapprobation of this the firſt corpo- 
ration in the kingdom, of the claims of the Iriſh Romaniſts 
to any other privileges and advantages than thoſe which they 
then enjoyed. It ſtated, that the Iriſh Romaniſts ought to 
_ _ be contented with what they then enjoyed; that is, The 
« moſt perfect toleration of their religion, the fulleſt ſecurity 
« of their property, and the moſt complete perfonal liberty; 
and that they ought not then, nor at any other time, attempt 
any interference in the government of the kingdom, as ſuch 
interference would be incompatible with the Proteſtant aſcen- 
dancy, (a term coined by you at a former period, when you de- 
clared your determination to ſupport it); and then the letter 
defined the preciſe meaning of the words Proteſtant aſcendancy 
in the following terms : 


A Proteſtant King of Ireland ; 
A Proteſtant Parliament; 
A Proteſtant 
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8 2, 6 I, 

A Proteſtant Hierarchy ; | 

Proteſtant Electors and Government; pes 
The Benchers of Juſtice; 5 
The , and the Revenue, through all their branches 2 

details, Proteſtant; 
And this 2277 ſupported by a connexion with the Proteſtant 
Realm of Great Britain. 


a In chis definition, the ende of Dublin adhered ſcru- 


pulouſſy to the laws of the land, which laws reſtricted the 


enjoyment of all the eee * and privileges to Pro 


teſtants only. 


At the very commencement of the ſeſſion of parliament 
which followed the publication of this deciſive declaration of 
your conſtituents againſt the claims of the Romaniſts, you 
not only ſupported their claims in the Houſe of Commons 
with the utmoſt vehemence ; but you treated your conftitu- 
ents with great contumely and diſdain: you even attempted 


_ ridicule on the occaſion, invitd Minervd ! ridicule is not your 


talent; when you could not argue againſt the letter of the 


corporation, you ſtrove to be witty upon it; and with that 


view you purloined a wretched witticiſm from a paſtoral let- 


ter of the Iriſh Apoſtle of popery, the late Mr. Edmund 


Burke. You effayed a laugh; you could not excite even a 
ſmile in the audience; but your conſtituents were juſtly en- 
"raged at this glaring breach of the truſt they had committed 
to you, and this public defiance of their inſtructions on a point 


in which their deareſt intereſts, the ſecurity of their lives and 
property, were concerned, | 


After this faithful detail of your conduct in parliacnent as 


one of the repreſentatives of the City of Dublin, is it poſſible 
for imagination to conceive any impudence fo conſummate as 
yours in the very exordium of your addreſs? You admit the 


citizens of Dublin to have been your maſters while you re- 
mained one of their repreſentatives, and gracious maſters, and 

yourſelf to have been their ſervant; and yet your conduct in 
parliament was one continued ſeries of active and determined 


| rio; —_ them 0s their deareſt intereſts; lighting, 


ridiculings 


T7 1 


ridiculing, and reprobating their inſtructions, and exerting on 

all occaſions the moſt indefatigable induſtry to find out ways 

and means to break and defeat the truſt they had repoſed in 

you : yet theſe are the very perſons whom you preſume to ad- 

dreſs in the ſtile of an humble ſervant, who had uſed his beſt , 

endeavours to execute with fidelity the ſervice in which _ 

5 nee him! | | 
As to the ſecond part of the exordium of your letter, in wi. Grat- 

which, with the affectation of modeſty, ſuggeſted only by the tan declin- 


ed to offer 


extremity of aſſurance and deceit, you beg leave to decline 5 5 
andidate 


the honour of ſoliciting at the hands of your fellow citizens ;; repreſen 
of Dublin a ſeat in parliament ſo long as the preſent ſtate of + +1 Bug 
repreſentation in the Commons' Houſe continues, you ceriain- the preſen 
ly never wrote it (ſhameleſs as you are) with a view to its amen 
gaining credit in the City of Dublin ; you muſt have written — Bag 
it for circulation in England. Here we know you too well; 
we may cry out to you, pete peregrinum ! you declined ſolicit- 
| ing a ſeat in parliament for the City of Dublin, knowing that 
ſuch ſolicitation would not ſucceed; and not on account of 
the preſent ſtate of the repreſentation in the Commons? 
Houſe. You know, and we all know, that the Romaniſts 

have not yet had time, by the operation of the act of parlia- 
. ment made in their favour in 1793, to become freemen of the 

City of Dublin, and that all the freemen are yet Proteſtants. 

You found, on inſpection into the regiſter, that ſixty- eight 
Roman Catholics only had been regiſtered as freeholders 
in the County of the City of Dublin; and that therefore the 
Romaniſts could give you but a very feeble ſupport in an elec- 
tion for the City cf Dublin: You knew at the ſame time, as 
we all know, that the whole Proteſtant body of freemen and 
freeholders, incenſed at your infidelity and arrogance, would 


have voted for any man in the community rather than for 


pon, 


When I fay the whole Proteſtant body, I do not mean all 
the freemen and freeholders who paſs under the general de- 
ſcription of Proteſtants, and uſurp that title when it ſerves 
their intereſt ; I know there are ſeveral perſons, and ſome of 
them freemen and freeholders, but who, (praiſe be to God!) 
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(8) 
are few in number, that are Atheiſts, Deiſts, Jacobins, Re- 
publicans, and United Iriſhmen. Such of this tribe, I admit, 
as are freemen and freeholders, would have voted for you, 
Pareit cognatis maculis, ſimilis Fera ; but their whole number 
is. inſignificant; and, joined with the- Romanift freeholders, 
they would not have amounted to one-twentieth part of the 
_ dlectees of the city. 
Certainty of defeat then, it is notorious, 1 you 
99 5 ſtanding as a candidate for the repreſentation of the City 
of Dublin in the preſent parliament; and the conſequence you 
aſſume, and which your Jacobin maſters in England, for whom 
you are acting the honourable part of maſter fireworker in Ire- 
land, endeavour to confer on you, by inſinuating that you 
might have been elected repreſenative in the Triſh Commons 
for the City of Dublin, if you would have done the city the 
honour to offer yourſelf a candidate for it, is founded in fraud 
and deception ; the baſeleſs viſion flies the light of truth, as 
ſpectres vaniſh at the dawn of day. 


8 II. Grat If the preſent ſtate of the repreſentation in the Houſe of 
dae. Commons had determined you zot to ſolicit (I preſume you 


ject of re- 
form, is a mean not to accept of ) a ſeat in that houſe, and if all honeſt 


| af 
Red, men who wiſh to ſerve their country ſhould, as you inſinuate, 


the ſepara- 


|, tion of Ire- alſo decline to accept of ſeats in that houſe, and if it be neceſ- | 


land from 
the Britiſh fary for the preſervation of liberty, and the ſal vation of the 


Empire. 
E country, as you maintain, that a reform ſhould be made in 


the ſtate of the repreſentation in the Houſe of Commons, 
pray, by what means is that reform to be effected? 

According to the law of Ireland, as well as England for 
ages paſt, the ſole right of enacting new laws, and altering 
thoſe already eſtabliſhed, is veſted in the king, lords, and 
commons; no new law, nor alteration in the preſent laws, 
can be conſtitutionally effected, but by the joint conſent of 
the king, lords and commons; and if all thoſe perſons who 

wiſh for an alteration in the ſtate of the repreſentation of the 

commons now by law eſtabliſhed, whom alone you allow to 
be patriots deſirous of the ſalvation of their country, ſhall 
aldicate the Houſe of Commons, and leave it to be filled only 
by corru Pot men, who live by their Hipendiary talents, exer- 
ciſed 


As 


* (9) 1; 


| cited in what you ſtile the trade of parliament, who have always 
reſiſted your ſchemes of. reform, and whoſe intereſt it is (by 
which alone they are guided,) to reſiſt all reform in the re- 
preſentation, as you deſcribe them; it is plain a Houſe of 


Commons ſo compoſed will never vote for the reform you de- _ 
fire; nor, as you ſtate it, for any reform in the preſent repre 


- ſentation of the Commons; and that therefore no reform can 
be effected by the conſtitutional power of che ſtate as eftabliſh- 
_ ed for ages. 

There is then no method left, cds to you, to effect 
this reform, but the ſubverſion of the preſent conſtitution by 
_ rebellion, civil war, maſlacre, and ſanguinary revolution, and 
that by the only means of carrying fo deſtructive a plan into 
execution, the introduction of a French army of Jacobin aſſaſ- 
fins, to aſſiſt their fellow aſſaſſins here, the United Iriſhmen, in 
ſhaking off the influence of the Britiſh Cabinet, tiled by you 
a foreign cabinet, and rendering this country a field of battle 
for the Engliſh and French nations; and, if poſſible, tearing it 
for ever from its ſiſter iſland ; that ſuch is, and for ſome time 
paſt has been, your real ſcheme, it is eaſy to prove by a fimple 
recital of ſome of the principal manceuvres in your political 
career. 

Paſſing over your conſtant virulent invectives ſince your 
firſt entrance into the Houſe of Commons, againſt Great 
Britain, and its conduct reſpecting Ireland; your perpetual 
agitation of every circumſtance which could, even in the re- 
moteſt degree, create jealouſy between the two countries, 
with the moſt acrimonious exaggeration z your reiterated 
harangues, tending to ſhew that the intereſts of the two na- 
tions are incompatible, except upon ſuch terms as you well 
know Great Britain, conſiſtent with her own ſafety, or even 
exiſtence as an independent nation in the preſent ſtate of 
Europe, could never accede to, in which you have always uſed 
every kind of deception and falſe colouring, that the furious 
_ zeal of a deſperate projector and a thorough contempt of can- 
dour could furniſh ; I ſhall introduce the proofs of your pro- 
ject of ſeparating the two countries by your conduct in the 


regency buſineſs, 


Ireland, 
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n appendage to the crown of England; and the 


age aa in 


pra: 98 neſs Kings of England, before the reign of Henry the eighth, were 


proves his ſtiled lords, and not kings of Ireland; and the iſland was 


| — ha filed the land, not the kingdom of Ireland. That monarch 


Ireland created it a kingdom, and ſtiled himſelf king, and not lord, 


. from the 


Britiſh Em- of Ireland; but, to prevent any idea being entertained, that 


_ Ireland, from its new ſtile of a kingdom, was therefore a 
8 dominion ſeparated from the crown of England, and that 


8 the feudal annexation of it to, and dependance upon, the 


imperial crown of England was thereby in any manner diſ- 


ſolved, impaired, or weakened, it was declared, by ſeveral 
ſtatutes paſſed in the parliament of Ireland, in the reign of 


that prince, and in almoſt every reign ſince, to the reign of 


Queen Anne, that the kingdom of Ireland is inſeparably annere, 


united, and belonging to, and depending upon, the imperial crown 


of England; and that whoever is king of England, is thereby, 
zpſo fatto, king of Ireland, as may be feen by our ſtatute book. 
This is clearly to be the known eftabliſhed law of the land, 
in a very particular manner, by the Iriſh act of recognition of 


King William and Queen Mary, in the fourth year of their 


reign, and by the act paſſed in the ſeventh year of the ſame 
reign, declaring the pretended Romiſh parliament aſſembled 
in Dublin by King James the ſecond, after his abdication in 


England, an unlawful aſſembly; and none of theſe Iriſh acts 


have ever been repealed. 


Such being the known eſtabliſhed law of Ireland, what was 


your conduct when from the ſudden indiſpoſition of our moſt 
gracious monarch, it was thought neceſſary that a regent, 
that is a perſon to exerciſe the kingly office during the con- 
tinuance of that public calamity, or a king pro tempore, ſhould 
be appointed? The legiſlatures of the two countries being 


independent of each other, except in all caſes which reſpect- 


ed ſuch their union, as before ſtated; and the two nations 
having no legal tye to bind them together, except a king 
common to both, which king, by the known law of Ireland, 


was always to be the perſon who wore the imperial crown of 


England; and a regent, once eſtabliſhed, being (as to power 
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and adminiftration) to all intents and purpoſes a king, and 
in poſſeſſion of the crown, you immediately ſuggeſted in the 
Commons of Ireland, the expediency of the parliament of 
Ireland proceeding to the nomination of a regent for Ireland, 
without waiting for the, determination of the parliament. of 
Great Britain in that particular, and you ſupported the pro- 
priety of ſuch a meaſure with the utmoſt zeal, grounding the 
expediency of reſorting to this dangerous experiment on ſo- 
phiſtical arguments, deduced from the independence of the 
Iriſh legiſlature on that of Great Britain; arguing againſt the 
known eſtabliſhed common law of Ireland, declared and re- 
cognized by fo many Iriſh ſtatutes; and aſſerting an uncon- 
ſtitutional power to be lodged in the Iriſh lords and com- 
mons, of abrogating by their reſolutions the known law thus. 
declared and recognized by ſtatutes ; and perſuading them, 
that they had a right, by their votes, .to nominate a regents 
that is a King pro tempore, for Ireland, notwithſtanding the 
unrepe aled Iriſh law, that whoever was king or regent of 
England, was 1pſ facto king or regent of Ireland: and you 
and your party on that occaſion prevailed, on a majority of 
the. Iriſh lords and commons, led aſtray by your ſophiſtry, 
and not aware of the miſchief of the precedent they were 
about to eſtabliſh, to nominate and elect a regent for Ireland, 
before any regent of the Britiſh Empire was nominated in 
England; thus preſenting to the Britiſh parliament the mor- 
tifying and dangerous alternative, of nominating the pretend- 
ed regent of the Iriſh crown, regent of the imperial crown 
of Great Britain; (and thereby in fact ſurrendering to the 
| Iriſh houſes of parliament the right of nominating a regent | 
of England): or, of compelling obedience in Ireland to the 
perſon to be nominated regent by the parliament of Britain, . 
by a Britiſh army and a civil war, as England was under the 
neceſſity of doing, to quell the uſurpation of James the ſecond 
in Ireland, after he had abdicated the crown of England; 
thus cutting aſunder, as far as in you lay, the only bond 
which bound the two countries together, and laying deep 
the foundation of future contention, ſlaughter, and civil war; 
for thoſe who have aſſumed the right of nominating a regent, 
will, 


„ 

will on failure of iſſue in the royal line, and on other con- 

tingencies, aſſume the right of [nominating a king, or of 

changing the monarchical government into a. republican ; 

and a difference of opinion on ſuch great imperial queſtions 

between the two nations will be the certain parent of civil 

war, and perhaps of mutual deſtruction. In vain will you 

plead in excuſe. or extenuation, that the perſon nominated 

regent in Ireland was the heir apparent of the crown, and the 

perſon who, it was highly probable, or even certain, would 

be elected regent in England; the notorious violation of the 

law of the land, and the precedent authorizing, and as it 

were inviting, ſeparation of the two countries, your own ex- 

ultation on the ſucceſs of the meaſure, and. your repeated tri- 
umphant expreſſions of delight, on your having eſtabliſhed 

ſuch a precedent; all demonſtrate that your favourite pro- 

_ Jet is ſeparation, and that you would have preferred the no- 

mination of any other perſon to the office of regent, rather 

than the heir apparent, had you not been convinced, that 

ſuch was the loyalty and attachment of the parliament of 

5 Ireland to the preſent royal family, that the very mention of 

any perſon, as proper to fill the office of regent, other than 

tze illuſtrious prince who was nominated on that occaſion, 

would have inſtantly blaſted your whole deſign; and that 

great perſonage, when in the fulneſs of time he may come 

to inount the throne of his anceſtors, will find but little cauſe 

to be obliged to you for your conduct in the affair of the re- 


| gency. ts fp es | 
Mr. Grat= If any doubt can be entertained of your deſign to ſeparate 


- rrigues with the two countries, to which all your proceedings tend, though 


. you ſometimes think it neceſſary to diſavow it, the rage of 


manitts of 


| Hreland to diſappointed ambition and avarice with which you were in- 


eſſect a ſe- 
paration of flamed on the recall of Earl Fitzwilliam from the govern- 


— ment of this country, put you ſo much off your guard, that 


from the 
Britiſh Em- you almoſt threw away the maſk; it extorted from you 


pire. 
unequivocal proofs of your dangerous intentions. It is here 
neceſſary to ſtate briefly your en with the Romaniſts 


ane 
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ay © bis body, ah two / thirds of the inhabitants of this 
iſland (and not three fourths, as you. conſtantly ſtate when 
you intend to magnify the proweſs of your men in bukram) 
is compoſed of two claſſes of men, the deſcendants of the old 
native Iriſh, and thoſe of the ancient Engliſh colony ſettled 
in Ireland before the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Theſe two 
claſſes were inveterate enemies to each other until the year 
1641, the year of the barbarous Romiſh maſſacre, when the 
civil diſſenſions in England encouraged a rebellion in Ireland, 
and cauſed an union af theſe two claſſes; the old Engliſh co- 
lonies taking up arms with the view. of re-eſtabliſhing and 
maintaining the Romiſh religion in Ireland; the native Iriſh 
profeſſing the ſame view, but really taking arms with the 
deſign of ſeparating the two nations. This union between 
the two claſſes has ever ſince continued, and has ſo blended 
them together, that they may now be ſaid to be almoſt one 
people; fave that in the deſcendants of the old Engliſh co- 
loniſts may be obſerved ſomething more of civilization, and 
in the deſcendants of the old native Iriſh, where they are yet 
unmixed with Engliſh blood, evident remains of their ancient 
ferocity and barbariſm. At the time of the firſt deſcent of 
the Engliſh in Ireland in the reign of Henry the ſecond, the 
country was in a ſavage ſtate; the natives lived in clans un- 
der elective chiefs, in the ſame manner as do the native In- 
dians in America. There were no towns nor buildings i in the. 
country, except at the mouths of rivers, where the Danes 
and other northern nations had built ſmall towns or factories, 
for the purpoſe of collecting ſuch commodities for exportati- 
on as countries, however barbarous, are known to furniſh : 
The Engliſh coloniſts poſſeſſed themſelves of, and ſettled i in, 
| ſome part of the nation oppoſite to Britain, and a conſtant 
Predatory and deſultory war was waged between theſe colo- 
nies and the ſavage natives for ſome centuries, until the ac- 
ceſſion of Queen Elizabeth. In her reign the Spaniſh mo- 
narch, then the mightieſt potentate in Europe, deſigning to 
ſubject England, caſt his. eyes on Ireland as that part of the 
Britiſh dominion which it would be eaſieſt to ſubjugate, as 
an acquiſition the poſſeſſion of which would facilitate, or ra- 
| ther 
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ther enforce his ſucceſs againſt Great Britain; and with chis 
view he furniſhed the native Iriſh with arms, ammunition, 
and officers; ſent an army twice to their aſſiſtance, and ren- 
dered them ſo formidable, that the queen found it neceſſary 
to ſend great bodies of Engliſh troops from time to time to 
this country, and at length a great and formidable army (for 
that age), conſiſting of twenty-two thouſand men, and com- 
manded by her moſt favoured general. She at length com- 
pleated the reduction of this ifland, but died before ſhe could 
reap the fruit of her conqueſt. Her ſucceſſor, King James 
the firſt, ſent numerous colonies of induſtrious Engliſh and 
Scotch into this kingdom, received the native Iriſh into the 
maſs of his ſubjects, extended the Engliſh laws and civilizati- 
on over the whole nation, and encouraged induſtry, manu- 
factures, and population; yet the natives, wedded to their 
barbarous cuſtoms, abhorred their conquerors, and in two 
ſubſequent rebellions, one in the reign of Charles the wn 
the other in that of King William and Queen Mary, en- 
deavoured to ſever this nation from Britain; and the maſs of 
Triſh Romaniſts at this day, particularly that part of it which 
is compoſed of the native Iriſh (infinitely the moſt numerous) 
ſo deteſt the Engliſh nation, that it may be afferted with 
great probability, they continue Romaniſts more from hatred 
to the Engliſh, who are Proteſtants, than from any convic- 
tion of the truth of the Roman Catholic doctrines, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe of the Proteſtants ; for they are in general 
the loweſt order of the people of this country, and very ig- 
norant. One thing is certain, that they account every Pro- 
teſtant in the country, even though deſcended from their 
own ſepts, an Engliſhman; and that they have but one word 
in their language to ignify EN OO and een, to wit, 
Saſonagn. 
When you firſt e your project of eg the 
two countries, namely in the time of the American war, vou 
found, that the perſons who profeſſed themſelves friendly to 
ſuch a project, that is, the herd of republicans, conſiſting 
chiefly of atheiſts, deifts and diſciples of Voltaire, Rouſſeau, 
Paine, Price, and. Prieſtley, were in number, conſequence, 


and 
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nd proper 8 ſo inſignificant, that you coll nevery carr. ye. 


into execution with fo inadequate a power as they could fi c 


niſh, The whole real Proteſtant body of the inhabitants. of 
Ireland, by which I mean all ſincere chriſtians. of that per- 


ſfuaſion, whether of the eſtabliſhed church, (the moſt nume- 
rous claſs) or diſſenters, you well knew, would reprobate 


ſuch a meaſure the moment you ſhould venture to diſcloſe 


it to them, and wit the greateſt alicrity riſque their lives. 
and fortunes in reſiſting the execution of it. You knew the 
hatred which the Iriſh Romaniſts entertained of the Britiſh 
name and nation; you knew their attachment to the Stuart 
race was extinguiſhed with that race, and that even that at- 
tachment originated with, and was continued by, the hope, 
that the intereſt of the houſe of Stuart with the French court 

would obtain ſuccours for the Iriſh Romaniſts, to enable 
them to. break off their connexion with Great Britain, and to 
create a king of their own, or an independent republic ;- and, 
it was perfectly indifferent to them whether the government 
in Ireland was monarchical or republican, ſo that it had no 


connexion with the Britiſh government. You therefore 
looked to. the Iriſh Romaniſts, as the moſt powerful auxili- 
aries that you could obtain for the execution of your project, 
from their numbers and inveteracy againſt England. They 


were poor, it is true; they had not in their poſſeſſion one- 


fiftieth part of the real, nor one-twentieth part of the perſo- 
nal property of the nation; but they laid claim to almoſt the 


whole landed property, of which they thought their anceſ- 
tors were unjuſtly deſpoiled by the Engliſh coloniſts ; and 
theſe claims, together with their poverty and ſavage antipa- 
thy to the Proteſtants of the country (all of whom, as I have 
already obſerved, they reputed Engliſhmen,) you thought 
would excite them to rapine and ſlaughter, and their num- 


bers would enſure ſucceſs. Vour ambition and avarice pre- 
| ſented to your imagination the elevated and lucrative ſituati- 
on of preſident of the congreſs of the Iriſh republic as at- 


tainable by you: with theſe views you determined to court 
the Iriſh Romaniſts; and to convince them of your attach- 


ment to "12900; ans Pw hotly to the Proteſtants, you 
commenced 


tan cauſes 2 


46) 
commenced your operations by an attack on the parochial 
clergy of the eſtabliſhed church, 1. on tithes their only ſub- 


fiſtence, © | 
The Iriſh nobility and: gentry. of the Romiſh kak of 


ancient families and eſtates are very few; the nobility of that 


Convention deſcription not exceeding four or five, and the gentlemen of _ 


to aſſemble 


in Dublin. any confequence not exceeding twenty. Theſe were gene- 


rally men of honour, and averſe from any ſchemes of demo- 
cratical republics. You knew, therefore, that your applica- 
tion to them would be fruitleſs; but there were men of other 
deſcriptions among the Romaniſts, well ſuited to your pur- 
poſe : theſe were men of very low and mean parentage, who, 
by great attention to trade and commerce, had amaſſed con- 
fiderable fortunes, and from the nature of their reſpeQtive trades 
and employments, had great and extenſive connexions among 
the loweſt order of their perſuaſion, particularly in cities and 
trading towns. To ſuch men you applied yourſelf, diſcloſed. 
your ſcheme, and the means you intended, with their co- 
operation, to purſue for the execution of it. You gave them 
| your inſtructions for the different parts they were to act in 
the buſineſs, and you found them very apt ſcholars. Theſe 
are the perſons whom you ſtile in your letter that part of the 

great body of the Catholics, the moſt popular and energetic. 
In conſequence, and in execution of theſe inſtructions, a 
; Romiſh merchant in Dublin, who had very ſhortly before 
emerged from the loweſt order of ſociety into mercantile opu- 
lence and conſequence, and who had been for a conſiderable 
time your private- agent for managing your intrigues with 
the Romaniſts, iſſued out formal writs for the election of a 
Romiſh convention to aſſemble in Dublin at a certain time 
limited in the writs. The French revolution having ſhortly 
7 before blazed forth, and a national aſſembly” having been 
elected in that ill-fated country, theſe writs directed that the 
elections throughout Ireland ſhould be carried on in the ſame 
manner, and on the ſame plan, which had been adopted in 
France for the election of their national aſſembly, So well. 
; were Sh Iriſh Nomaniſts 8 8 previous to this election, 
| that 


* 1 
* i * 


8 2 
that theſe writs were executed throughout ths whole Na. 
tion ; a Romiſh convention in conſequence met in Dublin, 
and drew up one of the moſt falſe and acrimonious libels 
againſt the Proteſtant government of this country, that 
could poflibly be deviſed, tiled it a petition to his majeſty, 


and cauſed it to be preſented as ſuch. The then chief go- 


vernor of Ireland did not think fit to diſperſe this unlawful 


meeting, and it continued ſitting with the doors of the 


apartment in which it aſſembled, carefully cloſed and guard- 
ed for a conſiderable ſpace of time, to the great reproach of 
thoſe who were then intruſted with the regulation of the 
police of the country; and when at length the members of 
it thought fit to cloſe their ſitting, they appointed a perma- 
nent committee whom they ſtiled the Committee of the Cathohics 
of Ireland*, conſiſting of nine perſons who had been the moſt 


active amongſt them, two or three of them merchants, as 


many men whom they ſtiled doctors of phyſic, the reſt ſhop- 
keepers, manufacturers, or tradeſmen in Dublin. 
The ſucceſs of ſo daring a meaſure as the preceding, and 
the ſupineneſs of government on the occaſion, gave your 
KRomiſh and infidel allies ſpirits and courage to aſſemble pro- 
vincial conventions of republicans and other traitors, for the 


purpoſe of procuring and publiſhing reſolutions of ſup- 


porting and carrying into effect projected innovations in the 
ſtate, ſubverſive of the firſt principles of our conſtitution 


and at length to ſummon a general convention of theſe miſ- 


creants, from all parts of the nation to meet at Athlone, 
one of the king's garriſons in the heart of the kingdom, 

for the ſame traitorqus purpoſes. | 
The ſtate was at length rouſed from its lethargy, and the 
parliament paſſed an act to ſuppreſs ſuch dangerous aſſem- 
blies. The furious oppoſition you gave to this act in the 
Houſe of Commons, as well as to the act for reſtraining the 
ſale of gun-powder by certain regulations, when theſe con- 
0 federated 


* Of this Committee three ate now in gaol, accuſed! of high - treaſon, to 
wit, M*Nevin, Braughall, and Sweetman; and their ſecretary M*Cormick, 
accuſed of the ſame crime, has fled out of the kingdom, or abſcouded. 
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federated traitors were forming magazines of ammunition in 


2 different parts of the kingdom; and to the inſurrection act 
to prevent the nightly robberies and | murders repeatedly 
committed on the peaceable inhabitants, by gangs of theſe 

confederates ſtiling themſelves United Iriſhinen; your con- 
ſtant inſertion of theſe acts in your bead-roll of pretended 
grievances ever ſince, and your complaints of them in your 
preſent addreſs, all demonſtrate how much you think the 
- execution of your project of ſeparation impeded by the ope- 
ar of theſe ſalutary ſtatutes. 

r. defeated in Ireland, your maſters, the republican 

tan's de- aden in England, were conſulted ; they looked to an in- 

_ and ſurrection in Ireland as the moſt effectual mode of raiſing a 


voured 


— ported clamour againſt the miniſters in England, and diſtreſſing and 


publican perhaps overturning the government there, It was repre- 
Tock, ſented to them, that the moſt powerful engines they could 
; uſe for undermining. the preſent power of the government 
in Ireland were the ſubverſion of the Proteſtant eſtabliſh- 

ment in Ireland, and the ſubſtitution of popery in its room ; 

that the maſs of Iriſh Romaniſts having a rooted averſion 

to the Britiſh name and nation, and having for more than 

a century looked to the French nation for aſſiſtance to 

enable them to throw off all connexion with Great Britain, 

had heretofore ſhewn ſome marks of attachment to the mo- 
narchical form of government, by their adherence to the 
intereſts of the Stuart family; but that this ſeeming attach- 

ment to monarchy was adopted by them merely on the ſup- 
poſition, that the Stuart family, by its influence at the court 


of France, could procure them the means of ſeparating 


themſelves from England, and from complaiſance to the 


then monarchical government of France: but that now, 
the Stuart family being extinct, republicaniſm being eſta- 
bliſned in France by the revolution, and alſo in America, 


by a ſucceſsful rebellion, (which by the aſſiſtance of the | 


. French was lopped off from the Britiſh Empire, and formed 
into an independent republic,) the whole body of the Ro- 
maniſts of Ireland had thrown off the maſk, and declared 
theipſclves determined republicans ; at leaſt that part of 
them 


SS 


(19) 
them which you ſtile the moſt popular and energetic : that 
their ancient nobility and gentry were, as to number, and 
influence with the maſs of their perſuaſion, contemptible 
that the energeticks had lately baniſhed them both from their 
aſſemblies and councils ; that the body of republicans in 
Ireland diſtinſt from the Romiſh body, though perfectly 
agreeing in opinion with the Engliſh republicans, being all 
Atheiſts, Deiſts, and diſciples of Voltaire, Rouſſeau, Paine, 
Price and Prieſtley, paſſing under the general name of 
Diſſenters, were too few and too weak to attempt a revolu- 
tion with any proſpect of ſucceſs without the co-operation 
of the Romaniſts ; and that ſuch Proteſtant Diſſenters as 
were real chriſtians, being greatly the majority of that clais 
of people, would, on any attempt to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed 
government, join heart and hand with their brethren the 
Proteſtants of the eſtabliſhment. | | 

| Theſe reaſons prevailed on your Engliſh maſters to lend 
their aid to the plan of ſubverting the eſtabliſhed church of 
Ireland, and ſubſtituting popery in its room, as the firſt 
ſtep to a republican revolution; and by the artful intrigues 
of this Engliſh faction in the Britiſh cabinet, Earl Fitzwil- 
liam was ſelected as a proper perſon to fill the important 
employment of Lord Lieutenant of this kingdom. This 
nobleman was himſelf an enemy to republicaniſm, and ut- 
terly ignorant of the intrigues of the faction; but they had 
the art, nevertheleſs to render him a ready tool for carrying 
into execution this their firſt ſtep towards a republic. 


The late Mr. Edmund Burke, a man of ſplendid but not Character 


ſolid talents, had obtained the confidence of this nobleman 


and projects 


to ſuch a degree, that he regulated all his political exertions 2 "94 
with unbounded authority.—Mr, Burke was himſelf ſprung Burke. 


from parents who were Iriſh Romaniſts ; he received his 
early education in the College of Dublin; but having quit- 
ted Ireland at a very early period of life, and all his rela- 
tions by blood or alliance being Iriſh Romaniſts, he became 
thoroughly tinged, or rather dyed in grain, with the po- 
litical ſentiments of that claſs of people. He had procured 
the favour and protection of the late Marquis of Rocking- 
© 2 ham, 


( =o ) 


| Have; nals to Earl Fitzwilliam, who . 3 bim 2 
ſeat in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, in which, during the 
American war he conſtantly harangued with the utmoſt ve- 
hemence in favour of the Americans, and by promoting ill 
humours and diſſenſions at home, conduced as much as any 
man in England to the ſeparation of America from the 
Mother Country. Indeed it may be truly ſaid, that the ill 
ſuccefs of the Britiſh arms in America was in a greater de- 
gree owing to intrigues of a republican faction at home, one 
of the active leaders of which at that time was Mr. Burke, 
than to the power either of France or America. Encou- 
raged by the ſucceſs of the American rebellion, Mr. Burke 
formed the dangerous project of overturning the Proteſtant 
eftabliſhment in Ireland, and ſubſtituting popery in its room 
and with that view he exerted all his abilities to perſuade ſe- 
veral very popular and powerful Engliſh noblemen, that the 
only method of retaining Ireland in obedience to the Bri- 
tiſh crown, and maintaining the connexion between the two 
countries, was the complete eſtabliſhment of popery in Ire- 
land; and that the irreconcilable difference of the eſtabliſhed 
religion of the inhabitants of the two nations reſpectively 
would be the indiſſoluble cement of peace and union between 
them. ; 
As a convincing . argument in favour of the practical 
truth of this new and ſtrange doctrine, he adduced the ex- 
ample. of England and Scotland before the union, where dif- 
ference of religious eſtabliſhments had produced no ſepara- 
tion, artfully ſuppreſſing in his repreſentations, that though 
the religious eftabliſhments of the two countries laſt men- 
tioned were in ſome particulars different, yet they were both 


Proteſtant eſtabliſhments, agreeing in all material matters of 


faith, and differing in diſcipline only. He magnified the 
numbers, wealth, and power of the Iriſh Romaniſts beyond 
all bounds of truth, and actually perſuaded theſe noblemen, 
utterly ignorant of the real ſtate of Ireland, that the Iriſh 
Romaniſts if not gratified by the proſcription of the Pro- 7 
_ teſtant eſtabliſhment, and the ſubſtitution of popery in its 


| n, would withdraw the Iriſh nation from its connexion 
with 


{ #2} | 
with Great Britain, and form themſelves into an indepen- 
dent government, after the example of America; adding, 
that they were ſufficiently powerful to —_ ſuch a revo- 
ue 
Whether Mr. Burke had, at the time he formed his pro- 
ject of eſtabliſhing popery in Ireland, entertained it only as a 
ſtep toward a ſeparation of Ireland from the Britiſh Empire, 
is not quite clear, though his ſtrong attachment to-repub- 
lican principles during the American war gives good ground 
for ſuſpecting him of ſuch a deſign: it is, however certain, 
that he concealed with great care this part of his plan (if it 
was a part) from his patron, and the great noblemen to 
whom he had acceſs by his means; and when the French 
revolution blazed forth, and conſumed all religions in that 
country, and popery its eftabliſhed religion among the reſt, 
Mr. Burke changed, or affected to change, all his former 
opinions in favour of republicaniſm ſo often repeated in his 
moſt flaming harangues, and wrote with great violence 
againſt the French republicans ; for which change, if it was 
real, no other probable reaſon can be adduced, than the 
ſubverſion of popery in France by theſe republicans, which 
he ſtiles in one of his lateſt 8 the pulling down the 
majeſty of religion. | 
Under the influence, or rather unde the abſolute con- 
troul of ſuch a man, wedded to the promotion of the inte- 
reſts of popery, did Earl Fitzwilliam take upon him the go- 
vernment of this kingdom. Your maſters in England gave 
you immediate notice of the ſucceſs of their intrigues, that 
they had procured the delivery of this kingdom into the 
hands of a perſon the fitteſt in the world for their and your 
_ purpoſe; and you immediately ſet off for England to pre- 
pare and ſharpen your tool for the effectual execution of the 
work in which you intended to employ him. 
Happily for this kingdom, your preſumptuous precipitan- Mr. Grat. 
cy marred your project; you ſet your engine immediately to 235 con- 


duct during 
work with ſo much violence that the whole machinery fell = g; 
| ſuddenly to pieces, You poſted back to this kingdom, to n _ 
anticipate any popularity which the Lord Lieutenant might Earl Fitz» 


obtain 


william. 


| * 
obtain among the Romanifts by conſigning the power of the 
ſtate to their hands, and by the ruin of the Proteſtant inte- 
reſt in Ireland, as far as he could effect it. Vou were jealous 
of the fame of ſo glorious an atchievement, and one ſo con- 
ducive to the ſueceſs of your project of ſeparation, and were 
unwilling to ſhare it even with the chief governor, You 
were deſirous that your allies, the energetich Iriſh Romaniſts, 
ſhould be convinced that he was only your engine in the 
buſineſs, and that the whole merit was your own. You im- 
mediately aſſembled the ſtanding committee of the Roman- 
iſts already mentioned, conſiſting of nine perſons, traders, 

mechanicks, and men ſtiling themſelves doctors of phyfic. 
This ſtanding committee were cramped a little in the ex- 
erciſe of their authority over the whole body of Romanifts 
in this kingdom by the convention bill; and you and they 
together, not daring in open violation of the law, to ſum- 
mon a new Romith convention, took however as effectual, 
though not ſo daring a method of proclaiming the general 
union and confederacy of the Iriſh Romaniſts againſt the 
__ conſtitution. You and your nine worthies drew up and | 
publiſhed a kind of manifeſto under the guiſe of a petition 
to parliament, wherein was demanded, as a matter of right, 
2 full and perfect communication of all privileges and offices 
of the ſtate, without exception, to the Romaniſts; that no 
diſtinction in theſe particulars ſhould be continued between 
them and Proteſtants ; and that all laws which created ſuch 
diſtinctions, and which had been enacted in Ireland ſince the 
commencement of the reign of. Queen Elizabeth, ſhould be 
-. repealed. | 

The. committee publiſhed advertiſements i in moſt of "Th 
public Newſpapers, addrefied to the Romaniſts in all coun- 
ties, cities, towns, and boroughs, throughout the kingdom; 
ordering them immediately to draw up ſimilar manifeſtoes, 
under the guiſe of petitions to parliament, and tranſmit them 
to tlieir ſecretary, a manufacturer in the liberties of the 
_ City of Dublin, and a moſt energetick Romaniſt. 

- Theſe orders were complied with by the Romaniſts in 
| FR QarEer of the kingdom with great expedition ; the 
ſeveral 


„ 
ſeveral manifeſtoes were almoſt in the ſame words with that 
drawn up by you and your energetick committee; and were 
all preſented to parliament on its meeting, with long liſts of 
names ſubſcribed to each. | | 

'The Lord Lieutenant arrived in this kingdom ſhortly af- 
ter you, and acted in every thing exactly conformable to 
vour advice. The great law officers of the crown were im- 
mediately diſmiſſed from their employments, as were many 
others of great family and abilities from ſeveral moſt im- 
portant offices in the ſtate, without any reaſon being aſſigned 
for their diſmiſſal, other than that they were Proteſtants ad- 
. verſe to your alone, and that you wanted their employ- 
ments for your own creatures, Open menaces of removing 
the Lord Chancellor were thrown out, and if your. domi- 
nation had continued he might probably have been ſucceeded 
by a Romaniſt. The court of the viceroy was crowded with 
Romaniſts of the loweſt condition, the moſt obtruſive and 
active among the mob of that perſuaſion ; (ſuch perſons as 
your admired apoſtle Mr. Paine calls nobles by nature) the 
moſt popular and energetick Romaniſts, were ſeated at the feſtive 
board of the Earl Fitzwilliam, to the no ſmall degradation of 
his great ſtation. 


* 


The miniſtry of England, at length rouſed from their Mr. Grat- | 


lethargy by the rapidity of your revolutionary progreſs in 
this country, found it neceſſary ſuddenly to recall the un- © 


fortunate nobleman whom you, with the aſſiſtance of Mr. of Farl 


Edmund Burke, had duped into ſuch deſtructive meaſures, 
and all your plans of avarice and ambition were defeated 
at one ſtroke. The rage of you and your allies, the popular 
and energetick Romaniſts, burſt forth on this occaſion with 
the utmoſt fury, Your committee, at your inſtance, ſum- 
moned a general meeting of their party at a Romiſh Chapel 
in the city of Dublin; they were reſolved to ſend deputies 
to London with a dente to his majeſty, praying that he 
would continue Lord Fitzwilliam, that is, you, in the go- 
vernment of Ireland, and ſtuffed, as uſual with them, with 
all manner of ſhameleſs falſehoods; for your Romiſh party 
had, from the beginning of your operations, totally aban- 

doned 


Fitzwilliam 


"+ ſembly at 


K 
doned all regard to truth, thinking that the impudence and 
audacity of their affertions would gain credit to ſome of 
them, at leaſt in England, where from the ignorance which 

prevailed reſpecting the internal ſtate of Ireland, honeſt men 
might be induced to think, that even the moſt hardened 
lyars would not openly publiſh ſuch details, and preſent 
"them to the throne, without ſome foundation or colour of 
One of theſe daring falfehoods, with which all the pub- 
lications of your Romiſh allies were at that time and have 
been ever fince garniſhed, was, that what with equal falfe- 
Hood and deceit they are pleaſed to ftile he emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics was impatiently wiſhed for by the Pro- 
© teſtants of Ireland; and the Romiſh afſemblies, to counte- 
nance this falſehood, in feveral of their refolations, which 
they cauſed to be oſtentatiouſſy publiſhed in the daily Neuſ- 
papers both in England and Ireland, with great gravity re- 
turned thanks to their Proteſtant brethren, for their co- 
operation in the great work of their emancipation ; though 
it is notoriouſly known in Ireland, that the great body of 
"Proteſtants view fuch a meaſure with abhorrence ; that thoſe 
who paſs under the general denomination of Proteſtants, and 
give any countenance or ſupport to ſuch a meaſure, are gene- 
rally republicans, and avowed diſciples of Paine, Price, and 
Prieſtley, or timid perſons who dread the horrors of a Romiſh 
"rebellion; and (praiſed be God!) among the maſs of peo- 
ple paſſing under the general deſcription of Proteſtants in 
Ireland, ' republicans, infidels, blaſphemers - and cowards 
are very few, and inconſiderable with reſpe& to power or 
„ ED 

+ Sano | This aſſembly alſo voted an addreſs to you: your anſwer 
ous anſwer to which very plainly points out your deſign of ſeparating 
to me ad- the two countries, and the uſe you intended to make of the 

Romiſh aſ= Romaniſts in the execution of that deſign. : 
og : q I {ſhall here take the liberty of reminding you of a few 
: paſſages in that anſwer, which together with the addreſs was 


pel on the 85 N | | | 
zecallof printed on one ſheet of paper, and ſent in thouſands over 
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villam. all Ireland, with advice to all Romaniſts to have the ſheets 
| VF | framed 


f 
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Krüss and glazed, and hung up for e in all their 
houſes. 

This anſwer was publilned in March, 1795, at the time 
»rhen the Britiſh Empire was actually engaged in a furious 
war with a ſavage enemy, the enemy of mankind in general! 

not for advantage, for commerce, or for dominion; but 
for preſer vation, for exiſtence as a free country. You there- 
in inſert the following e en to the Iriſh * 
maniſts: 
« Let me adviſe you by no means to + a0ficiion the con- 
ſideration of your fortunes till after the war; rather let 
4 Britain receive the benefit of your zeal during the exigency 
„ which demands it. 
c My with is, that you ſhould be free now; there is no 
cc other policy which is not low and little ; let us at once 
& inſſantly embrace, and greatly emancipate. | 
If he (Earl Fitzwilliam) is to retire I condole with my 
«© country. For myſelf, the pangs on that occaſion which I 
& ſhould feel at rendering up my ſmall portion of miniſte- 
& rial breath, would be little, were it not for the gloomy 
« proſpects afforded by thoſe dreadful guardians which are 
4 likely to ſucceed. I tremble at the return of power to 
« your old ta/t-mafters. That combination which galled 
« the country with its tyranny, inſulted her by its manners, 
e exhauſted her by its rapacity, and ſlandered her by its ma- 
* lice; ſhould ſuch a combination (at once inflamed as it 
&« muſt be now by the favour of the Britih court, and by 
ee the reprobation of the 1r:/þ peaple) return to power, I have 
ec no heſitation to fay, that they will extingui/b Ireland, or 
« Treland muſt remove them. It is not your caſe only, but 
“ that of the nation; I find the country already committed 
« in the ſtruggle; I beg to be committed * with her, 
« and to abide the iſſue of her fortunes.” “x 
Then the anſwer, after remarking that the Iriſh parlia- 
ment had voted great ſupplies, goes on to ſay, “ And 
c when this country came forward, cordial and confident, 
<« with the offering of her treaſure and blood, and reſolute 
to ſtand or fall with the Britiſh nation, it is no proof 
: | « of 
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« of Siflow or n to ſelect that moment to plant 
« a dagger in her heart.” . 
Though the manifeſt . tendency of your anſwer being all 
in the ſame ſtrain with the above ſelected paſſages) was to 
excite the Romaniſts of Ireland to inſurrection, for the pur- 
. Poſe of ſevering. the iſland from the Britiſh Empire during 
- the war with France, which would enfure the inſurgents 
the affitance of the French aflaflins; yet it may not be 
impertinent to inſert, in this my anſwer to your moſt impu- 
dent addreſs to the citizens of Dublin, a few comments on 
the above paſſages, as my anſwer is not intended for your 
peruſal alone, but for the peruſal of my fellow citizens of 
Dublin, and of all other. my Rs: into whoſe hands 
it may fall. | 

It. is proper to remark here, that the Iriſh Nomads, 
before the lieutenancy of Earl Fitzwilliam, were intitled to 
every civil privilege and advantage to which Proteſtants were 
intitled; fave only that their obſtinate refuſal of the oath 
of ſupremacy, ard of the oaths and engagements preſcribed 
to be taken by the teſt act, precluded the few Iriſh peers of 
that perſuaſion from voting in the Houſe of Lords, and 
their commoners from ſeats in the Houſe of Commons, 
They were alſo, by the ſame means, precluded from filling 
about 32 civil employments, among which were the offices 
of Lord Lieutenant, Lord Chancellor, Judges, and Com- 
mander in Chief of the army; in the perſons filling which | 
offices was veſted the ſuperior executive authority of the 
ſtate; ſituations of legiſlative and executive authority, which 
can never be conceded to Romaniſts while they deny the ſu- 
premacy of the ſtate, and while even the form of a Proteſ- 
tant eſtabliſhment is preſerved in Ireland. | | 
In fact, the Iriſh Romaniſts, previous to the arrival of 
Earl Fitzwilliam, enjoyed a more rational, a more extenſive, 
and better ſecured civil liberty, than the moſt fayoured claſs 
of ſubjects: in any ſtate in the known world, thoſe of Great 
Britain only excepted ; yet you and your party harangued 
and addreſſed what you call the popular and energetick part of 


them into an opinion that they were ſlaves; fraudulently 
| | _ and 


1:37 :) 
and maliciouſly ſtiled the ſubverſion of the Proteſtant eſtabl;ſh- 
ment in church and ſtate, emancipation of the Roman Catho- 
lies; and told them that they muſt work their own deliverance, 
when the Britiſh Empire is involved in a war with a potent 
neighbouring nation, which has declared by public decree, 


that it will ſupport and affiſt the ſubjects of all ſtates who wits 


rebel againſt their rulers. 
The true and palpable 3 of the words, Let me 


« adviſe you by no means to poſtpone the conſideration of 
« your fortunes till after the war. My wiſh is that you 
« ſhould be free now; there is no other policy which is not 
ce low and little; let us at once inſtantly embrace and great- 
« ly emancipate, You muſt deſtroy your former dreadful 
« guardians, your old taſk-maſters, or they will extinguiſh 
« you. The country is already committed in the ſtruggle ; 
« ] beg to be committed along with her, and to abide the 
« iſſue of her fortunes;” is » fiy to arms immediately; de tray 


by fire and ſword all Pee who oppoſe your pretenſions, and 


all the great Proteſtant officers of ſtate, many of whom I dif- 
placed 1 in the ſhort interval of my domination, and intended to have 
done ſo by the refl : they are all taſk-maſters, and keep you in 
worſe than Egyptian bondage. You have no time to loſe ; if you 
don't diſpatch them before a peace ſhall be concluded, they will ex- 
tinguiſh you. Great Britain can ſend no aſſiſtance to the Proteſe 
tants of Ireland; you are the Triſh people, the country, the nation; 


the Proteſtants are but a handful, E nglaud is not able to defend 


herſelf againſt France when your aſſiſtance is withdrawn from 
her; the French will aſſiſt you with innumerable hoſts ; 1 my- 
ſelf will be your general. If you wait till a peace is concluded 
between Great Britain and her enemies, you will be too late. 
Your preſent addreſs is replete with the ſame doctrines, as I 
ſhall hereafter make more fully appear. 


Your confederates, the popular and energetick Romaniſts, 


have not neglected your advice, fo far as their abilities ena- 
bled them to follow it. A very conſiderable number of the 
Iriſh Romaniſts, and much the largeſt portion of them, pre- 
ferred peace, quiet, and the exerciſe of their lawful occu- 
pations, protected by civil liberty, to rapine and murder. 


The 
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( 28 ) 
The whole body, though they amounted to two-thirds of 


the inhabitants of the iſland, yet were not in poſſeſſion of 


one-twentieth part of the real and perſonal property of the 
kingdom, taken together. Hence, from a diſapprobation of 


ſo wicked a meaſure in a large part, and from inability in 


the.reſt, (and indeed in the whole, if they had been unani- 
mous) no open general rebellion of the Romaniſts followed 
the diſmiſſal of Earl Fitzwilliam; but aſſaſſination, night- 
ly murder, robbery, and conflagration through a conſider- 

able part of the kingdom immediately followed this your 


3 


flagitious publication; and in your preſent you openly avow, 
that theſe calamities are the conſequences of the rejection 


of what you ſtile Catholic emancipation. Adverting to the 
preſent convulſions in this kingdom, in your addreſs, you 
write thus: „They (that is the government) have told us 


ec at ſome times, though at other times they have ſaid the 
* contrary, that it is the ſpirit of plunder, not politics, that 


« js abroad: idle talk, whatever be the crime of the pre- 


« ſent ſpirit, it is not the crime of theft; if ſo it were eaſi- 
ly put down: no, it is a political not a predatory ſpirit, 


« it is the ſpirit of political reformation,” that is, Catholic 


emancipation: for in your late project of reform, propoſed 
in the Houſe of Commons, the firſt and principal part of 
the reformation which you and your party declared muſt 


precede all further reform, was Catholic emancipation, ſo 


that the diſciples of the Proteftant reformers, who had two 
© centuries. ago converted the nation from what our fooliſh 
anceſtors thought the errors of popery, were to be re-re- 
formed into popery, far the re-eſtabliſhment of civil liberty ; 
and popery and liberty were indiſſolubly connected by the 
dogmas of you and your faction, inſtead of popery and fla- 
very heretofore coupled together in the political creed of 
our filly anceſtors; and you openly and audaciouſly avow, 
that all the preſent nightly aſſaſſinations, robberies, and 
burning houſes, the horrible murders of multitudes of Pro- 
teſtant clergymen, magiſtrates, witneſſes, and others, with 


the dreadful conſpiracy for the murder of more, ariſe from 
the ſpirit of political reformation which you and your faction 


have 


if 
* 
e 

f 
1 


1 


have ſent abroad among the popular and 3 Romaniſts, 
that is, the dregs of the mob of that perſuaſion; and this 


| fpirit is conjured up by a faction contemptible in number, 


never amounting to thirty, as well as I recollect, on any queſ= © | 
tion in the Houſe of Commons ſince the recall of Earl Fitz- 
william, of which five or ſix only at any one time were mem- 


bers for counties, and frequently reduced to ſeven. 


But, fir, it is not ſurprizing that you, who have fo re- Mr. Grat- 


peatedly harangued and addreſſed for Catholic emancipation jad 3 


horrible 


and reform of the Commons Houſe, by which, as I ſhall jor 45 
demonſtrate before I quit you, you mean the ſubverſion of ſaere in 
the Proteſtant religion in Ireland, ſeparation of the iſland "or 
from the Britiſh Empire, and an Iriſh republic; I fay, it is 


not ſurprizing that you ſhould juſtify the preſent nocturnal 


murders and outrages of an Iriſh banditti, and fine them 


don by repreſenting them as ariſing “ from the ſpirit of 


« political reformation carried to different degrees; to liberty 
iy moſt inſtances; to ambition in others; and to power in 
« others,” and again, © here there may be conſpiracy; there 
«© may be republicaniſm ; there may be a ſpirit of plunder 
mixing in the public cauſe ; but it is a public cauſe ; and 


| © let no man perſuade you that it is net the cauſe of liberty 


cc on one fide and tyranny on the other; when you had the 
audacity in the ſame addreſs to juſtify the horrible Iriſh maſ- 
ſacre of the year 1641, and to falſify hiſtory in the melt pal- 
pable manner for that purpoſe. 

This, fir, you did; and although at the firſt view it may” 
ſeem that you digreſſed a little from the propoſed ſubject of 
your addreſs, to wit, the juſtification of your own parlia- 
mentary conduct, in juſtifying the Iriſh maſſacre; to thoſe 
who ſhall attentively conſider your addreſs, as I have done, 
it will clearly appear, that you have inſerted this juſtifica- 


tion of that dreadful cataſtrophe, for the purpoſe of en- 


couraging the continuance of the preſent barbarous diſor- 
ders, ſo gently repreſented by you, as the exertions of the 


ſpirit of political reformation, operating for liberty in moſt inſtan- 


ces! as exertions in the cauſe of liberty againſt tyranny ! by the 
example 


=. 19) 
example of the glorious exploits, of the anceſtors of the preſent 
nn banditti in the ſame cauſe with the preſent. | 
It is not a little remarkable, that the deſigns of the leaders 
of that rebellion were the fame with yours, the ſeparation of 
this kingdom from England, and the eſtabliſhment of an in- 
dependent government here; and with that view, and as 
the ſure means of effecting their purpoſe, they intended the 
utter extirpation of the Proteſtant religion, and had projected 


à reform in parliament by the deſtruction of the boroughs 


ſome time before they broke out into open rebellion, as may 
be ſeen by the hiſtories of that time, and particularly by that 
moſt valuable one, Mr. Carte's hiſtory of the Duke of Or- 
mond, and the authentic documents which he has publiſhed i in 


| the appendix to it. 


You begin your juſtification of the Iriſh rebellion with a 
falſe and acrimonious invective againſt king James the firſt. 
(I ſhall before I conclude this anſwer, expoſe your malignant 
miſtatement of the conduct of that prince to his Iriſh ſub- 
jects.) Vou then proceed to abuſe, by moſt malicious miſ- 
repreſentations, (to which you have ſo habituated yourſelf, 


that they ſeem to be natural to you, ) the whole of the con- 


duct of king Charles the firſt, and the adminiſtration of the 
Earl of Strafford, his miniſter in Ireland. It is no wonder 
that you, who preſume with an aſſurance peculiar to your- 
ſelf. to miſrepreſent in the moſt flagrant manner what is 
every day happening before our eyes, ſhould miſrepreſent 


antiquity without quoting any hiſtorian to ſupport your miſ- 


tatements. You ſometimes add to your malignant fables 
the ma « ſays the hiftorian;” pray, why did you not de- 
clare the hiftorian's name? Such miſrepreſentations of tranſ- 
actions in the reigns of James the firſt, and Charles the firſt, 
but not tinged quite ſo deeply with acrimonious invective, 


are contained in two books, both of them of modern date; 
one written by a mercenary profligate ſcribbler, of the name 
of Brooke, hired by a club of Iriſh Romaniſts to defame 
- the Proteſtant government of Ireland, and called the trial of 


the Reman Catholics; the other by a bigotted Romiſh phyſi- 


cian of the 28 of Dublin, of the name of Curry, ftiled, 


an 


— 


N 
an hiftorical review of the wars of Ireland, a ſecond. edition of 
this laſt treatiſe has been lately publiſhed in the city of 
Dublin by your exergetic> Romanifts, Is the hiſtorian you 
allude to, but whom you decline to name, one of theſe ? 
They both are in ſtile and credit, as hiſtorians, rather be- 
low the level of Oldmixon and Ogilby in England. Any 
| perſon who wiſhes to be convinced of the falſe colouring with 
which they and you. have. diſguiſed and deformed the hiſ- 
tory of thoſe times, will be fully ſatisfied by reading the 
three firſt books of the firſt volume of Carte's hiſtory of 
the Duke of Ormond, and the authorities there referred to; 
and Hume, th vol. page 401, 402, &c.; he will there 
find your calumnies fully refuted, and that Ireland owes her 
conſtitution, her laws, her manufactures, her trade, her ci- 
vilization, to the two monarchs, and the great ſtateſman, 
you have thus baſely traduced and abuſed; that from a 
woody deſert, inhabited only by ſavage barbarians for the 
moſt part, it aſſumed the appearance of a civilized country 
by the great care and attention of theſe monarchs and their 
miniſters, particularly the Earl of Strafford. Hiſtory gives 
the following account of the Earl of Strafford's admini- 
ſtration in Ireland: “ In the government of Ireland, his ad- 
« miniſtration had been equally promotive of his maſter's 
c intereſt, and that of the ſubjects committed to his care; 
& a large debt he had paid off; he had left a conſiderable 
« ſum in the Exchequer; the revenues, which never before 
« anſwered the charges of government, were now raiſed to 
« be equal to them; a ſmall ſtanding army, formerly kept 
« in no order, was augmented, and was governed by exact 
« diſcipline ; and a great force was then raiſed and paid for 
« the ſupport of the king's authority againſt the Scotch co- 

© venanters. | | 
« Induſtry and all the arts of peace were introduced 
« among that rude people; the ſhipping of the kingdom 
c augmented a hundred fold; the cuſtoms tripled upon the 
* ſame rates; the exports doubled in value to the imports; 
« manufactures particularly that of linen, introduced and 
ce promotes 3 - . agriculture, by means of the Engliſh and 
« Scottiſh 


— 


Remarks 
on Mr. 
Grat tan's 
groſs abuſe 
of the Ear 


of Straf- 
ford, 


T4847; | 
« Scottiſh plantations, ie af advancing ; ; the Proteſtant | 
« religion encouraged without the perſecution or diſcontent 
« of the Catholics.” See Hume's hiftory, val. 6th, Page 


402, and the authorities there quoted. | 
As you have raked up the aſhes of the dead for "A pur- 


poſe of defaming them, and thereby juſtifying rebellion and 


l maſſacre; it may not be amiſs here to inſert an account of 


the conduct of the Earl of Strafford, when brought to trial 
before his peers by mercileſs cruel republicans, who hunted 
him to death, and murdered him in defiance and contempt 


of the known laws of this country; though you, with * 


much ignorance as malice, ſtate that he « iH left his head; 
as if the putting any. man to death by a public execution, 


- againſt whom no crime, which could warrant judgment of 


death by the known laws of the land, was proved, and againft 
whom no judgment was pronounced by his peers who tried 


him, was an act of juſtice; eighty peers attended at his trial 


on an impeachment for high treaſon by the Commons. Af- 
ter the trial had laſted eighteen days, the managers of the 
Commons, finding they had failed in the proof of any act of 


| treaſon againft him, and that the peers intended to acquit 


him, immediately ſuſpended the progreſs of the trial; the 


Commons his accuſers turned judges, contrary to all law and 


Juſtice, brought in and paſled a bill of attainder againſt him 


in their own houſe, ſent it to the lords, compelled a majo- 


2 -rity of the lords, by great and outrageous mobs, and menaces 
of aſſafination, to pals - the bill; forty-five lords only, out 
ok eighty that attended the trial, being preſent in the houſe. 
= 121 7 wu the time the bill paſſed; the reſt being kept away through 


dread" of republican violence; and of theſe forty-five, nine- 
teen voted againſt the bill. His majeſty was prevailed upon 
by a forged letter, pretended- to have been written by the 


| Earl himſelf, to give his aſſent to this murderous act; ſuch 


was the juſtice by which the Earl of Strafford loſt his head! 
it is modern French juſtice! J am not aſhamed to quote my 
Hiftorical authorities, ſee the State Trials, iſt vol. Hume, 


th vol. from p. 400 to 411. Carte's Ormond, ft vol. p. 
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voutite of Cromwell, and author of the memorials, was 
himſelf chairman of the committee of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, appointed to conduct and manage the impeachment 
againſt the earl before the lords; he thus deſcribes the be- 
haviour of that great man on his trial: Certainly never 
« any man acted ſuch a part on ſuch a theatre, with more 
© wiſdom, conftancy and eloquence, with greater reaſon, 
« judgment, and temper, and with a better grace in all his 
cc words and actions, than did this great and excellent per- 
« ſon, and he moved the hearts of all his auditors, ſome 
« few excepted, to remorſe and pity.” And the ſame au- 
_ thor, ſpeaking of the earl's death, thus expreſſes himſelf; 
« he died with charity, courage, and general lamentation. 
« Thus fell this noble earl, who for natural parts and abili- 
<< ties, and for improvement of knowledge, by experience 
<« in the greateſt affairs, for wiſdom, faithfulneſs and gallan- 
« try of mind, hath left few behind him, that may be rank- 
« ed equal with him,“ ſee Whitlock's memorials from p. 40 
to 433 ſuch was the language of one of the proſecutors of 
that great and unfortunate ſtateſman reſpecting him; how 
different from that of you, his poſthumous defamer ! who. 
tile him with as much falſchood and malice, as vulgarity, ' a 
robber. 

After your lating; contrary to all truth, to all ak Remarks 
hiſtory, that the lriſh were, before the rebellion and maſ- —.— "OY 
ſacre, the moſt oppreſſed nation on earth, that theſe op - juſtification 
preſſions were the natural effects of a borough parliament; 3 —.— — 
that the inhuman perſecutions under which the Iriſh then — 
laboured were provocations ſufficient to excite in the minds 
of the people ſentiments of the moſt ſavage revenge, and 
fully to juſtify them; you break out into the following rant. 

« Maſſacre, confuſion, civil war, religious fury followed 
&« naturally and of courſe; here you ſee hatched and matured 
<« the egg which produced the maſſacre, and all that brood 
« of mortal conſequences. ' The principles of robbery were 
* planted by the deputy (the Earl of Strafford) and the go- 
« vernment were ſurprized at the growth of popular pil- 
lage; had the country been left to a ſtate of barbarous 
D « nature, 
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ec nature, ſhe could not have been ſo ſhattered and con- 
he vulſed, as, when thus reduced to a ſtate of barbarous 
art.“ Thus you defend the Juſtice of this horrible maſ- 
facre ; for - the man who tells us, that the provocation given | 
was ſuch as called for the revenge, juſtifies the revenge, it 
then becomes but juſtice; homicide is even juſtifiable by the 
common law, if the provocation is ſo great that human nature 
cannot brook it, a robber may be juſtly lain by. the party at- 
tacked, ſuch homicide. is ſelf-defence ; here then you addreſs | 
| the citizens of Dublin with a defence of the barbarous maſſacre 
of their unoffending Proteſtant anceſtors by mercileſs Romiſh 
murderers. Gracious God! a century and an half has paſſed | 
ſince that hotrid tranſaction, and no man has i in all that time 
been found audacious and wicked enough to juſtify it, except 
yourſelf many have attempted to extenuate it, ſome partially 
to excule it, but no one fully to juſtify it, until you took up 
your pen for that purpoſe; to awaken the horror i in the minds 
of Iriſh Proteſtants, - which ſuch an attempt muſt juſtly 
excite, [ hall delineate. from authentic hiſtorians fome of 
the moſt prominent and terrible | features of that dreadful 
cataſtrophe. * * 
The Iriſh, every where 3 with the Engliſh, 
ce needed but a hint from their leaders and priefts to begin hof- 
« Filities againſt a peaple whom they hated on account of their re- 
: < ligi ion, and envied for their riches and proſperity, the houſes, 
« cattle, goods of the nnwary E ngliſh were firſt ſeized, theſe 
| 4 who beard of the commations in their neighbourhood, inflead of 
| * deſerting their habitations and aſſembling together for mutual 
N protection, remained at home in hopes of de efending their pro- 
« perty, and fell thus ſeparately into the hanas of ther enemies, 
vc after rapacity had fully exertea itſelf, cruelty, and that the 
&« moſt barbarous, that ever in any nation, was known or heard 
« of, began its gperations, an . univerſal maſſacre commenced of 
« the Engliſh now defenceleſs and paſſwely reſigned to their inhu- 
cc man fobs, no age, no ſex, no condition was ſpared. The wie 
4 wpeeping for her butchered huſband, and embracing her. helpleſs 
« children, was pierced with. them, and periſhed by the ſame 


'« bs the Ly the young) the Vigorour the Ws underwent 
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&« the like fate, and were confounded in one” common ruin; in 
« vain did flight ſave from the firſt aſſault, defiruttion was 
« eyery where let looſe, and met the hunted victims at every 
turn; in vain was recourſe had to relations, to companions, 
< to friends ; all conneftions were diſſolved, and death was dealt 


« by that hand, from which protection was implored and expeft- 
\ aſp ed; without provocation, without oppoſition, the aſtopuſped. 
„ Englißs, being in profound peace and full ſecurity, were maſ- 
E Sacred by their neareftl neighbours, with whom they had long 
ct upheld a continued intercourſe of kindneſs and good offices, but 


ec death was the lighte oft puniſhment inflited by thoſe enraged 
00 rebel; all the tortures which wanton cruelty could deviſe, all 
&« the lingering pains of body, the anguiſh of mind, the agonies of 


&« deſpair, could not ſatiate revenge, excited without injury, and 


« cruelty derived from na cauſe ; to enter into the particulars 


<« would ſhack the leaſt delicate humanity, ſuch enormities, though 
c attefled by undoubted evidence, appear almoſt incredible, de- 
< praved nature, even perverted religion encouraged by the ut 


&« moſt licence, reaches not to ſuch a pitch of ferocity, unleſs the 


* pity inherent in human breaſts, be deftiroyed, by that contagion 
< of example, which tranſports man IT all the uſual motives 


« of conduct and bebaviour. 


«The weaker ſex themſelves, naturally * to their own. 
« ſufferings and compaſſionate to thoſe of others, here emulated 


« their more robuſt companions, in the practice of every cruelty ; ; 


ce even children, taught by the example, and encouraged by the eu. 
« hortation of their parents, efſayed their feeble blows on the 


« dead carcaſes or defenceleſs children of the Engliſh ; the very 
« avarice of the Iriſh was not a ſufficient reſtraint to their cruel 


« ty, ſuch aal their frenzy, that the cattle which they had ſeized, 7 
« and by rapine had made their own, yet becauſe they bore the 


« name of Engliſh, were wwantonly Naughtered, or when covered 
cc quith uvounds, turned looſe into the woods and deſerts. 
« The flately buildings or commodigus habitations of the plan- 
c ters, as uf upbraiding the ſloth and ignorance of the natives, 
4 qwere conſumed with fire, or laid level with the ground, and 
4 außere the miſerable owners, ſbut up in their houſes and pre- 
e paring for defence periſhed in the flames, aber with their 
D 2 e wives 
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« Wives. and ebildren, a double joey Was offered to "their 1 
( fg foes. | | 
« If any where a nber afembled a and aſſuming £7 
60 | courage from de pair, were refolved to fweeten death by a re- 
« wvenge- on their aſſaſſins, they were diſarmed by capitulations | 
« and prom! ifes of ſafety, confirmed by the moſt folemn oaths, but 
* 10 ſonor had they ſurrondered, than the rebels, with perfidy 
« equal to their cruelty, made them ory the fate of their noon, 
40 ty conntrymen.. 1 | 
« Others, more inpenious Pill in e tempted their 
ce priſmmer s, „ by the fond love of life, to embrue their hands in the 
« blood , their friends, brothers, and parents, and having thus 
64 rendered them arcomplices i in guilt, gave them that death, which 
cc they fought to ſhun by deſerving it. 
(  Amidff all theſe enormities, the ſacred name of religion found- : 
* "> on every ſide, not to ſtop the hands of thoſe murderers, but 
« Zo. enforce their blows, and to fleol their hearts againſt every 
4 movement of humar or ſocial ſympathy ; the E neliſh, as here- 
ties, abborred of God, and deteſtable to all haly men, were 
&« marked out by the priefts for ſlaughter ; and of all actions, to 
4 rid the world of theſe declared enemies to Catholic faith an 
4 Piety, 105 repreſented as the moſt meritorious; nature, which 
4 in that rude people was ſufficiently inclined to atrocious deeds, 
& was further Atimulated by precept, and national prejudices em- 
6 poiſoned by. thoſe auer ons, more deadly and incurable, which 
< aroſe from an enraged. ſuperſtition, while death finiſhed the 
cc- ſufferings of each victim, the bigotted aſſaſſins, with joy and 
at exmltation, fill echoed i in his expiring ears, that theſe agonies 
&« Tere but the commencement of torments infinite and eternal. 
Such is the deſcription of this helliſh maſſacre given by 
Mr. Hume in the. 6th vol. of his hiſtory from page 410 to 
435, and he ftiles it, an event memorable i in the annals of human 
Kind, and worthy to be held in perpetual deteſtation and abhoy- 
rente. That he has not heightened the picture beyond reality, 
che writings of Temple, of Clarendon, of Ruſhworth, of 
Whitlock, cotemporary hiſtorians, and volumes of original de- 
poſitions taken on the occaſion, and now extant in the library 
of a College * ſufficiently prove; ſome differ- 
ences 


„ 


ences of opinion have indeed 1 reſpecting the number 
of the immolated victims; Mr. Carte, a writer of ſingular ; 
humanity, and juſtice, examines thoſe opinions reſpecting the 


number with great candour, and in his hiſtory of the Duke of 


Ormond, 1ſt vol. p. 177, 178, ſtates that though ſome wri- 
ters had ſwelled the amount of the murdered to upwards of one 
hundred thouſand, yet that Peter Walſh; a Romiſh fryar, cal- 
_ culated the number ſlaughtered to amount to eight thouſand. 
only; but that Sir William Petty in his Political Anatomy of 


Ireland, computed the number of Proteſtants maſſacred in cold 


blood, in the firſt year of the Iriſh rebellion, to amount to 
thirty-ſeven thouſand, and to this laſt calculation, Mr. Carte 


gives his own approbation, founded on the known abilities of 
Sir William Petty, his {kill in calculation, and the oppor- 
tunities he had of obtaining authentic information, he having, 


ſhortly after this dreadful period, ſurveyed the whole king- 


dom. It is here to be remarked that in Mr. Hume's ac- 


count Engliſhman and Proteſtant are ſynonimous, the native 
iriſh Romaniſts to this day counting every Proteſtant, though 


of Iriſh name and family, an Engliſhman, and having, as I 
have already obſerved, but one word in their language to ſig- 
nify both. Did you mean to inſult the citizens of Dublin 


by juſtifying this horrid maſſacre, as a juſt retaliation on the 


Iriſh Proteſtants, as oppreſſors of the Iriſh nation? What 
opinion do you think the citizens of Dublin will entertain of 


the heart of the man, who could juſtify fo barbarous a tranſuc- 


tion? Surely every Proteſtant in the nation, and every Ro- 
maniſt too, who is not one of hour energetics, will hold the 
ſame opinion of its advocate, as Mr. Hume neld of the event 
itſelf, to wit, that he is worthy to be Wa in perpetual deteſta- 
tion and abhorrence ! | 
I have cited this hiſtorical account of the bim a in 
the words of the hiſtorian, without adding one tittle to it, not 
with a view of awakening old animoſities, and exciting to 
new outrages, the purpoſe for which you lugged | it head and 

ſhoulders into your addreſs. 
I am perfectly convinced that many, I hope and kelieve- 2 
great majority, of the Iriſh Romaniſts of the preſent. day, 
hold 
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hold it in 3s viith_abbatrece. as 1 do, but J have taken this 
notice of it, becauſe you have provoked it; and to hold you. 
up in your proper colours to the nation, which you have in- 
ſulted by juſtifying it, to ſhew the reaſonable Romaniſts, (for 
L urite not to your energetics) to what barbarous and dange- 
- rous extremities you are urging them, merely for the gratifi- 
cation of your owh ambition, and avarice; and to diſſect and 
expoſe to public inſpection, the heart of a man, capable 
of publiſhing. to the world his approbation of the barbarous 
Iriſh maſſacre, and of the preſent horrible nocturnal mur- 
ders, conflagrations, and robberies, perpetrated by your po- 
pular and energetic Romaniſts, throughout a great part of this 
nation, exactly of the ſame kind with thoſe perpetrated by 
the Iriſh-rebels in the year 164i, and which you emphatically 
_ tile, the erertions of the ſpirit of political reformation; operating 
ö for liberty in moſt inſtances, and which in your addreſs. you ſti- 
mulate-them to, as well by your avowed approbation of for- 
mer maſſacres, as by telling them, that the exertions of the 
preſent: government, in ſtationing and employing the king's 
army in different parts of the nation, for the ſuppreſſion of 
theſe murders and robberies, and the protection of the loyal 
and peaceable ſubjects under the guidance of the civil magiſ- 


|  xrates, are murders, and the miniſter a murderer, and em- 


ployer of murderers; thus you call the energetic Romaniſts, 
to arms! thus you ſound the trumpet of inſurrection and 
maſſacre, by the moſt notorious and malignant falſehoods ! 
The miniſter (you exclaim) deſtroyed liberty, and property, 
ec he conſumed the preſs, he burned houſes and villages, 
| 4 he mardered and he failed (that is, my brave confederates, 
«© he has not yet been able to ſuppreſs the murders, and rob- 
e beries of you the energetic Romaniſts ) recall your murder- 
i ed, we faid, and in his place, diſpatch our meſſenger, try 
4 conciliation,” that is, baniſh your magiſtracy, recall the 
army, who are ſub-murderers, from the country, extinguiſh | 
all law, abandon the loyal and peaceable Iriſh Proteſtant ſub- 
jects, to murder, robbery and conflagration, give the king- 
dom up without further conteſt to the popular and energetic 
| —— and ſubmit your throats. to the m without fur- 
2565 ther 


639 
ther firuggle; for rh maſs of the people, the Triſh nation, are 
determined to maſlacre you all, you are . nn, 


and merit ſlaughter. 4 
I cannot yet diſmiſs your anſwer to the addreſs of the Ro- 


maniſts aſſembled at Francis-ſtreet Chapel without one fur- 
ther remark as well on your yanity, as your deceit : you men- 
tion therein during the very ſhort government of Earl Fitz- 
William that, we (meaning yourſelf and your puny faction 
of ten or twelve members in the Houſe of Commons) ob- 
„ tained a great force and a great ſupply with the : conſent 
and confidence of the people, and you add, “ it is no 
4 proof of wiſdom to take the taxes and continue the abuſes, 


© ta daſh away the affection of the people of Ireland, to ſe- 


ec lect the moment when the people of Ireland came forward 
„ with her blood and treaſure, reſolute to ſtand or fall with 
c« the Britiſh nation, to plant a dagger in her heart,“ all theſe 
_ paragraphs are a continued chain of deceit; 1ſt, you intended 
to inſinuate, that by your influence, and that of your party 
in the Houfe of Commons, a large ſupply was procured in 
the lieutenancy of Earl Fitzwilliam, and a conſiderable" in- 
creaſe of troops voted ; do you think any man in Ireland, can 


be impoſed upon by ſuch legerdemain ? The exertions and 


influence of you and your party, could not have added or 
deducted, one ſhilling, to, or from, the ſupply ; nor one man 
to, or from, the number of troops voted ; you might indeed 
have retarded the ſupply, perhaps for a couple of days, by 


your frethy harangues, and you might by ſuch means, have 


detained the members of the Houſe of Commons for a night 


or two to late hours; the impotence of you, and your party 


in the houſe, is ſo well known, that your boaſt of having ob- 
tained a great force and a great ſupply, inſtead of procuring 
you any credit, only excites laughter at your extravagant va- 
nity, in thoſe who know, and conſider only your-imbecihty ; 
a ſneer of contempt at your deceit, in thoſe who know you 
intended this part of your anſwer to the addreſs, for the in- 
ſpection of the Engliſh Jacobins, your maſters, to induce 
them to believe that you are of great weight and conſequence 


in 0 Iriſh Houſe of Commons, and might, if you -hgd 
thought 
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thought proper, have: defeated or diminiſhed the kupplys and 
# ſtare of ſurprize in all, at your impudence, in openly pub- 
lining in Ireland, what every man in Ireland, who has ever 
adverted to public affairs, knows to be a falſehood. Secondly, 
you intended to inſinuate, that you and your friends pro- 
cured an ample ſupply, and an additional number of troops 
on the terms expreſs or implied, that government ſhould ex- 
ert all its intereſt to cauſe your bill for what you ſtile Catholic 
emancipation, to be enacted into a law, and that the recall of 
Farl Fitzwilliam was a breach of the terms, and a ſtab to the 
heart of the nation; but it is evident no ſuch terms could 
have been agreed upon, becauſe the whole nation knew that 
you and your friends could neither procure the grant or the 
| denial of a ſupply, therefore no terms could have been made 
with you or them, on that ſcore ; it is indeed certain enough 
that Earl Fitzwilliam, or rather you his governor, did deter- 
mine to” exert all the intereſt and power of government to 
cauſe” that bill to paſs into a law, and that ſuch exertion of 
that intereſt was defeated by the ſudden recall of Earl Fitz- 
william, but that his recall, and the defeat of ſuch a bill, were 
conſidered by the nation as a national calamity, as a ſtab to the 
heart of the nation, and as a ſignal inſtance of ingratitude, 
after ample ſupplies had been voted by the Triſh Houſe of 
Commons, is a falſehood as groundleſs as any other contained 
in your addreſs, for every Proteftant in the nation, except 


ſome uſurpers of that name, the diſciples of Paine, Price, and 


Ptieſtley, ſhewed every demonſtration of ; joy on the recall of 
Earl Fitzwilliam, that is, a body of the Iriſh people poſſeſſing 
Forty-nine'parts-out of fifty of the landed property of Ireland, 

and at leaſt nineteen parts out of twenty, of the perſonal pro- 

perty, the great landed and moneyed intereft of the kingdom; 
and as to the bill for what you fraudulently tile the emanci- 
"pation & the Roman Catholics, you informed your popular and 

_ energetic Remanifts, your committee of nine, in your anſwer | 

to the addreſs of them and their mob, that you meant with 

their permiſſion to introduce their bill; immediately after the 
receſs, which took place on the recall of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
e permiſſion chat moſt — committee of nine, 


. | compoſed 


( 41 ) 

compoſed of traders, ſhopkeepers, and empirics, by their 
reſolution of the gth of April 1795, moſt graciouſly conceded 
to you: after the playing of this farce, between you and this 
doughty committee, you introduced this bill into the Houſe 
of Commons, out of which it was ſcouted by an immenſe ma- 
jority of the Houſe, you and about twenty more, only, ſup- 
porting it; what proof then have you of the truth of your 
aſſertions that the recall of Earl Fitzwilliam, was a ſtab to 
the heart of the nation, and a mark of the blackeſt ingrati- 
tude to the nation, which had granted ample ſupplies ? almoſt 
the whole body of the landed and moneyed intereſt of the 
nation, manifeſted the utmoſt joy on the recall of that noble- 
man, and the ſame Houſe of Commons, which had granted 
the ſupplies, almoſt unanimouſly ſcouted out your emancipa- 
tion bill, the favourite meaſure of that nobleman and thoſe 
employed by him; in ſhort, it is plain, that in your anſwer 
you mean fraudulently to impoſe your Romaniſt committee, 
and their mob, your popular and energetic Romaniſts, on your 
Jacobin | maſters in England, as the Iriſh nation, the Iriſh - 
people; ſo much for your anſwer to the addreſs of the tone 
and energetic Romaniſts aſſembled in Francis-ſtreet Chapel. 


The Romiſh committee having by your advice diſpatched — 
ings of the 


three delegates to the Britiſh court, as ambaſſadors with a Romiſh at 


remonſtrance, which they preſented to his majeſty at his ſembly at 


Francis 


levee, againſt the recall of Earl F itz william, and being there ſtreet Cha- 
pel on the 


received with all the contempt, which the preſumption and gth of April 
abſurdity of their miſſion merited, returned to Ireland and 27955 their 
public de- 

ed another meeting of their party, at the Romiſſi clarations of 
their repub- 


Chapel i in Francis-ſtreet on the gth of April 1795, four inem- 1,005 princi- - 


bers of your committee of nine-here diſplayed their oratorical 2 gon 
their deter- 


abilities; as they were all known to be your puppets, and mined hoſ- 


to act under your controul, and inſtructions, a ſhort account 1 
of the proceedings of this aſſembly and of the tendency of tain ; and 


their recog. 


their ſpeeches will ſerve more clearly to illuſtrate your dange - nition of 
rous projects; one principal object with this aſſembly, was, to Mr. Tone, 


a French 
impoſe a belief on the Iriſh Proteſtants remote from Dublin, 3 09 ans 
that the pretenſions of theſe popular and energetic Romaniſts, 8 5 


were favoured by the body of the Proteſtants of Dublin, and Nell a Mr. 


Grattan, 
to 


1 
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| ( 42 ) 
to give a countenance to this fraud, a few Romiſh ſtudents of 
Trinity College Dublin, (Romaniſts having been ſhortly be- 
fore enabled by act of parliament to receive their education 
in that ſeminary) repaired to that aſſembly; their appearance 
at the Romiſh Chapel was preconcerted, they were received 
with great acclamation, and one of the orators welcomed 
them in à moſt bombaſtic addreſs, he affected, as did the 
reſt of the aſſembly, to treat them as if they were the whole 
of the Proteſtant ſtudents of the College of Dublin, although 
all the aſſembly knew the contrary; many of theſe young 
men being the children of leading Romaniſts then preſent, 
and they were part of a body, who had on that day preſented 
a fulſome addreſs to you, and were then returning after per- 
fuming your idolſhip with their incenſe; two of theſe Ro- 
maniſt ſtudents in their turn harangued the aſſembly, and 
inveighed with all the bitterneſs of the moſt malignant Ro- 
miſh natives, againſt all connections between Great Britain 
and Ireland; they appeared to be perfectly well tutored in 
all the rebellious doctrine of ſeparation of this country from 
Britain; in all the Romiſh publications of the tranſactions of 
this aſſembly, the attendance of this handful of ſtudents is 
blazoned forth, as if it was the attendance of all the members 
of the Proteſtant Univerſity of Dublin; the ſpeeches uttered 
at this aſſembly were publiſhed in moſt of the daily papers in 
Dublin, and were carefully copied into Jacobin Newſpapers 
in London; one orator, of the name of M Nevin, one of the 
committee of nine, aſter repreſenting Great Britain as almoſt 
totally ſubdued by the arms of France, adviſes the Romaniſts 
immediately, and during the war, to commence all kind of 
hoſtilities againſt Britain, and thus declaims, „what may we 
* not expect from the madneſs of her returning proſperity, 
« when amidſt the wreck of all her greatneſs, by a treatment 
« equall irritating and unjuſt, ſhe ſeems to ſolicit inſurrec- 
tion amonng the people, or to command a dereliction of 
« their rights !” Throughout all their ſpeeches, theſe Ro- 
miſh orators affect to take it as granted, that what they call 
Catholic emancipation, is the wiſh of all the people of Ire- 
30 . are attached friends to 
their 


n 


in e diſcuſſion- os — and that they are only oppoſed by 
the Britiſh miniſtry; ſuch deception they think may have 
weight in England, where the falſehood, the utter contertipt 
of truth, the meanneſs, poverty and impotence of the de- 
their aſſertions, are treated with due contempt in Ireland. 

| - Phe fame orator proceeds thus: © It is the protection of 

« England; mne 
© employed in her inpieur erafade, ber "rotecti 
« you a port from Bilboa to the Baltick, and involved n 
& in à war, in which had ſhe been ſucceſsful, had not the 
« judgment of God overtaken her, ſhe would have the power, 
« and I doubt not, the inclination, to rivet your bolts for 
« ever, her protection has been well compared to that of the 
« exalted oak in the thunder ſtorm; to the unphiloſophie 
« clown who ſeeks its ſhade, the tree ſerves to conduct more 
« unerringly the lightning's force upon his head; the mo- 
« ment is at hand, when the world ſhall know ho to eſti- 
et mate the connection of both countries, and the independ- 
« ence of our ſtate; the problem will be now reſolved; whe- 
« ther Ireland be a free and miperial nation, Apa an out- 
« lying province to Great Britain.“ 

All theſe orators magnified the generab populated of Ire- 
land, and the exceſs of the number of Romaniſts, over that 

of the Proteſtants in it, beyond all bounds of truth and pro- 
bability; and further to excite rebellion, they diminiſhed the 
population of Britain in the ſame degree, and deſeanted 
throughout, on defeats and diſcomfitures of the Britiſh arms, 
which never happened, and they all in the moſt violent terms 
reprobated all ideas of an union with Great ane and wage 
the neceſſity of a parliamentary reform. 

Another of theſe orators of the name of An a aber 
of the committee of nine, endeavoured in his harangue, to 
perfuade ſuch of his audience as had taken the oath -enjoined 
to be taken by the act of 1793 by all Romaniſts who were de- 
ſirous of having the benefit of that act, that nothing contain- 
0 in that 2825 could 2 them from endeavouring to 
overthiow 


( 44 ). 
”" est Proteſtant Church eſtabliſhment in Ice- 


eee in the oath ne to the church in- 
ent is as follows: . f 
And I do hereby FRAY if Lie oaks 5 8 
any intention to ſubvert the preſent church eſtabliſbment, 
« e the purpoſe of ee Catholic ee in its 
. ſtead. | 
The e = the laſt . e is 3 
« You have not abſolutely ſworn, that you will not endea- 
vour to ſubvert the preſent Proteſtant Church eſtabliſnment; 
you have only ſworn that you will not endeavour to ſubvert it, 
for the purpoſe of ſubſtituting a Romiſh Church eſtabliſh- 
ment in its room; but. notwithſtanding this oath, you may 
ſubvert the preſent Proteſtant Church eſtabliſhment. provided 
you do not ſubſtitute a Romiſh eſtabliſhment in its room; 
now when. we ſubyert the preſent, we will live without 
any . eſtabliſhment, . and we will not ſubſtitute. a Romiſh 
eſtabliſhment in the room of that ſubverted': his words on 
this occaſion are remarkable, and. I will ſay, that I have 
5 reaſon to think that Catholics, ſo far from being willing 
to ſubvert one eſtabliſhment, in order to ſubſtitute their own 
cc in its place, would not, if all eſtabliſhments were levelled 
ce to the ground, defire or conſent to build up an: excluſive 
et eſtabliſhment for their own clergy and their own creeds. 
2 his * then came e enen * of them 
Reſolve dna; that: we are * and "ny 
4 wk ra attached, to the rights, liberties, and independence 
of aur native country, and we pledge ourſelves,” collectiuely 
and individually, to reſiſt, even our own-emancipation---if 
e propoſed to be conceded on thqgignominious terms of an 
aecquieſcence, in the fatal meaſure. of an uin, with the 
ſiſter kingdom. / 2h 
+ Refolyed-unanimouſly, has the right rang Hens phy - 
tan be requeſted to introduce the Catholic bill, immedi- 
“ ately on the meeting of parliament.” 
+, Reſolved unanimouſly, that the thanks of this waving 
be reſpectfully preſented to our agent, Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
3 5. far the readineſs with which he accompanied our de- 
oy buties 
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th — to England, and the many other important ſervices, 1 
he has rendered to the Catholic body in purſuit of emanci- 

c pation, ſervices which no OP can er and no re- 

_ © fnuneration tan aber pay. nl 

Before I proceed further in Jetailing the ja oh you, 
and your confederates, the popular and energetic Romaniſte, 
it is neceſſary for me to explain, not to you, but to the pub-" 
lic, who this Mr. Tone, your fellow agent for the Romiſh- 
committee of nine, is, and what his public conduct has been; 
as ſuch explanation, will ſtrongly tend to illuſtrate your con- 
duct in ſome particulars, and to clear un all 2 8 
your real deſigns. 

This Mr. TFone, is the * of a 8 of as 6 Account of _ 
Dublin, who found means to procure him an education in r. Tons. 
the College of Dublin,-and he afterwards made his way to 
the bar; he formed that ſociety of aſſaſſins, the United Iriſn- 
men; his name has often appeared as ſecretary to that ipack- ' 
of blood hounds ; in 1792 he publiſhed a pamphlet, entitled 
An argument on behalf of the Catholics' of Ireland; the ob- 
ject of it is to ſhew the deplorable fate of Ireland, ariſing from 
her connection with Great Britain, to prove that the emanci- 
pation of the Romaniſts, by their admiſſion into the legiſla- 
ture will be followed neceſſarily by a parliamentary reform, 

and that ſuch referm,. produced by ſuch means, will enable 
Ireland to exiſt, as an independent ſtate, perfectly ſevered 
from Great Britain; he ſtates that every hour brings forth to 
Ireland infinite reſources and provocations to independence, 
he laviſhes the higheſt praiſes on the national aſſembly of 
France, deſcribing them, “ as a body of repreſentatives, not 
« of their . conſtituents merely, but of man, whoſe nature 
ce they have exalted beyond the limits, that even Providence 
« ſeemed to have bounded it by,” he cloſes his pamphlet, by 1 
an addreſs to the people of Ireland, in theſe words, « let R 
them once cry reform, and the Catholics] Fe [ ane are hits 1 
„ independent, and happy. | 
This pamphlet recommended Mr. Tone to your commit- 
tee of "ma Fon Papular and Ws Romaniſts, they em- 
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lope im us yur co-adjutor in emancipation an voteim. 
the ſum of fifteen hundred pounds for his trouble. * 


A man of the name of Jackſon was ſent over to Ireland in 


the beginning of the year 1794, by the French convention, 


as a ſpy, to procure them intelligence of the ſtate of Ireland, 
the diſpoſition of the inhabitants, and the practicability of an 
 invalien; Mr. Hamilton Rowan, and Doctor Reynolds, both 


of them now exiles, outlawed for high treaſon, and Mr: Tone, 


r dee wertet be Pran , 


1 — 0 u e of made one ef the orders 
at this aſſembly in Francis- ſtreet Chapel of the gth of April 
1795, a remarkable Romiſh agitator ; Tone being a man of 


letters and a barrifter, was fixed on by the Freneh ſpy, to 


to the French 


draw up a ftate of Ireland to be tra 


convention, to encourage them to invade the kingdom ; this 


[buſineſs Mr. Tone, co-agent with you for the Triſh Romaniſts, 


performed in April 1794, Jackſon was arreſted by the go- 
vernment in the ſame month, and after putting off his trial 
by affidavits; -onee or twice, he was at length tried, and con- 


victed of high treaſon, at the bar of the court of King's 


Bench, on the 230" of April 1795, and being brought up to 


Mr. Tone's 
ſtate of lre- 
land for the 


uſe of the -_. 


French 


receive ſentence on” the 30th of that month, he died at the 
bar,” having previouſſy ſwallowed poiſon ; his aforeſaid aſſo- 
Elates made their eſcapes; on this trial, the paper drawn up 
by Tone, as a ſtate of this nation, for the uſe of the French 
convention, was read in evidence, having been intercepted 


at the poſt office; in this paper, this co-agent with you for 


convention: fi reith Romanifts, groſsly miſtates the relative numbers of 
inhabitants of different ſets; he reduces the Proteſtants of 

the eſtabliſhed church to one half their number, he more 

than doubles the number of Proteſtant difſenters, indeed he 

trebles it, and he adds at leaſt one-third to the number of 
_Romanifts; his reaſon for thus falſifying i is obvious, he was 


a man of deſperate fortune, he was as firmly attached to the 


| projet of the feparation of this nation from Great Bri tain, 
= Dim L of the 222. at Francis: ſtreet Chapel, his and your 
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employers; Mr. Tone's attachment to this project non 
ſeen by his writings, and that of the aſſembly at Franeis- 
ſtreet, by their ſpeeches, publiſhed by themſelves. with great 
oſtentation, in which they publicly avow the doctrine of ſe- 
paration : Mr. Tone very well knew, that the execution of 
ſuch a project, could not be even attempted with any reaſona- 
ble proſpect of ſucceſs, without the aid of an army of French 
aſſaſſins, and he was apprehenſive, if he ſtated the relative 
numbers of the inhabitants of Ireland of different ſects truly, 
that the French would decline the hazard of an expedition to 
Ireland: In reſpect however to the property, political opini- 
ons, and inclinations, of the different ſects, his ſtatement is 
more to be depended on, though not accurately. true; it pro- 
ceeds thus: The Proteſtants: of the eſtabliſhed church have 
« engroſled, beſides the whole church patronage, all the pro- 
«. fits and honors. of the country excluſively, and a very great 
< ſhare of the landed property; the diſſenters are ſteady re- 
„ publicans, devoted to liberty, and through all the ſtages 
<« of the French revolution, have been enthuſiaſtically attach- 
ed to it; the Catholics, the great body of the people, are 
in the loweſt degree of ignorance, and are ready for any 
e change, becauſe no change can make them worſe ; the 
< whole peaſantry may be ſaid to be Catholics, they are in a 
« ſemi-barbarous ate, which of all others is the beſt adapt- 
ed for making war; in Ireland the very name of England, 
and her power is univerſally edious, ſave with thoſe who have 
< an intereſt in maintaining it, that is, with the Proteſtants 
of the eftabliſhment, who: compoſe the parliament, and 
* grand juries, and are ariſtocrats, whoſe very tenantry, and 
« dependants would deſert and turn againſt them, on the 
cc firſt convulſton, which would level them in the duſt ; the 


c diſſenters are enemies to the Engliſh power, from reaſon, 


and from reflection, the Catholics from a hatred of the Engliſh 
name, reſulting from the tyranny of near ſeven centuries ;”' and 
he ſtates the ſame grievances which you have ſo often com- 
| plained of, to wit, © the church eſtabliſhment, the payment 
ee of tythes, the government proſecutions, the convention act, 
« the gun powder act, &c, &c.“ all which he repreſents, 
Ho « 2s 
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«as-deprefſing public ſpirit, and as leaving no method for 
the people to make their ſentiments known, but by war,” 
that ĩs, by open rebellion when the French army ſhall arrive, 
and by noQurnal murders and plunder, until that bleſſed pe- 
riod-——o; far - proceeded your co-agent for the Romaniſts, 
| your fellow labourer in the vineyard of ane, an his 
treaſonable correſpondence with the enen 
However heightened the colouring of this picture, aw” 
by the pencil of Mr. Tone, of the ſituation of this country, | 
for the inſpection of the French convention, may be, the 
time of painting it, and ſeveral traits in it are very well wor- 
thy of notice; at the very time he painted it, in April 179 
and for a long time before, he was the acknowledged agent, 
of the popular and energetic Romanifts, the identical perſons 
who employed you; and the oſtenſible employment of you 
both, was the work of what you and theſe Romaniſts frau- 
dulently ſtile emancipation; at that very time, it was notori- 
ous, that he had carried on, or attempted to carry on, a 
treaſonable correſpondence with the enemy, with the privity 
at leaſt of ſome of the Romaniſt orators, at this aſſembly of 
Francis: ſtreet Chapel, particularly a man of the name of 
Lewins, as has been proved on Jackſon's trialz” this aſſembly 
voted him as their agent, their thanks for many important 
ſervises, he had rendered to the Catholic body, in purſuit 
of emancipation, ſervices as they deſcribe them, which u gra- 
titude can overrate, and no remuneration can overpay; they do 
not think fit to ſtate, what theſe ſervices were; your ſervices, 
or part of your ſervices, to theſe Romaniſts, were, your 
violent exertions in the Houſe of Commons in their favour, 
and your planning their ſeveral applications to parliament ; 
Mr. Tone was not in parliament, and could not ſerve them 
that way, but Mr. Tone had written a pamphlet, in which 
he Rrongly recommended a total ſeparation of this country 
from Great Britain, as the only method by which the Ro- 
maniſts could compleatly emancipate themſelves; and as 
ſuch ſeparation could not be effected by any other means, 
chan by an army of French murderers, and as theſe popular 
and energetic Romaniſts, aflembled at Francis-ſtreet Chapel, 
- the 
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the employers both of you and him, hav fairly, and un- 
equivocally, expreſſed their apptobation of ſeparation; it is 
by no means unreaſonable to conjecture, that Mr. Tone's 
correſpondence with the French convention, and his endea- 
vours to induce them to ſend an army to invade this cou 
try, were the important ſervices, which no gratitude can over= 
rate, and no remuneration can overpay, rendered by him to the 
Catholic body, in purfuit of emancipation, mentioned in 
their reſolution, but which they dared not openly avow, on 


' account of their treaſonable nature; it is not a little re- 


markable, that Mr. Tone on this 6ccafion, repeats the ſame 
pretended grievances of the nation, which you have ſo of- 
ten repeated, and alſo that he pointedly admits, that the 
only friends of the Britiſh connection in the country, the 
only loyal ſubjects, the only decided enemies of the French 
revolution, and the people who poſſeſs almoſt the whole: 
property of the country, are the Proteſtants of the eſta- 
bliſhed church; he alſo pointedly admits, what has ſo often 
been objeQed againſt the Triſh Romaniſts, and againſt their 
claims to political power, theit inveterate and invincible ha- 
tred of the ' Engliſh” name, nation, and empire; he alſo 
pointedly admits that the bulk of them are the peaſantry of 
Ireland, the moſt wretched in Europe, and that they are 
in a ſemi-barbarous ſtate; will you not admit, fir, that Mr. 

Tone your co-adjutor, the acknowledged agent of the popmlar 
and energetick Romaniſts (whom you every where and on 

every occaſion ſtate, to be repreſentatives of the whole mais 
of the Iriſh Romaniſts, and their aſſembly, the only legiti- 
mate organ empowered to expreſs the ſentiments of that 
whole body,) the man to whom that aſſembly had voted 
the ſum of fifteen hundred pounds at one time for his ſer- 
vices, and alſo their thanks in the moſt energetick manner; 
will you not, I ſay, admit that he knew this body, and their 
opinions, as well as you, and was as capable of forming a 
right judgment of them? and how ridiculous are your pa- 
thetic rants, ' about the hardſhip of the excluſion of Roman- 

iſts, from about thirty of the great offices of the Mate, and 
From ſeats in the W gg that is, the exeluſion of a 
body 


* 
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body of ſubjects, of little property, and incurably diſaffected 
to the civil and religious eſtabliſhments, of the nation, (if 
their own agent, your worthy co - adjutor Mr. Tone, i is to be 
believed,) from the legiſlative and ſuperior executive. ca- 
pacityl ! 
Further to demonſtrate that your co-agent Mr. Tone, en- 
 tertained. the ſame project with yourſelf, the total ſeparation of 
the two nations, I ſhall give a ſhort extract from a letter of 
Mr. Tone, to a confidential correſpondent of his in the North | 
of Ireland, engaged in the ſame conſpiracy, for raiſing a re- 
bellion in this kingdom; this letter is publiſhed by the ſecret 
committee of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, i in their report of 
tze roth of May, 1797, and appears to have been written 
early in the year 1-94, upon the inſtitution of the ſociety of 
United Iriſhmen, at which time it may be inferred from a paſ- 
' ſage in the letter, that you and Mr. Tone had no connection, 
and when from his want of knowledge of you, he had great 
doubts, whether you or your party could be prevailed on to 
fupport meaſures, which by your anſwer to the addreſs of the 
Romaniſts, on the recall of Earl Fitzwilliam, and by your pre- 
ſent addreſs, it appears you have now very fully adopted, and 
which probably you had adopted before: the extract is as fol- 
lows; ©* my unalterable opinion is, that the bane of Iriſh proſ- 
“ perity, is in the influence of England; I believe that influ- 
„ ence will ever be extended, while the cennexion between the 
4 two countries continues” then the letter, alluding to re- 
ſolutions contained in it, goes on thus, nevertheleſs, as 1 
| © know. that opinion is for the preſent, too hardy, though a 
5 very little time may eſtabliſh it univerſally, I have not made 
cc it a part of the reſolutions, I have not faid one word, that 
looks like a wiſh for ſeparation, though I give it to you, and 
d your friends, as my moſt decided opinion, that ſuch an event 
6 would be,' a regeneration to this country.” In the fame 
letter Mr. Tone calls the French Revolution the Morning Star 
of liberty to Ireland. 
Tou had not at the time this letter was written, publicly 
avowed your plan of emancipation, you were not at that 


"gy in the honourable employuient of co-agent, for the 
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* od -evergetich.. "Renizniſts,- with Mr. Tone, and 
therefore in this letter, he expreſſes ſome doubts of your 
political creed, which uy have ſince very compleatly ſatis- 
hed. | 
Ihe reſolution of this Aembiy at Francis · ſtreet Chapel, ex- 
preſſiye of the firm determination of the whole Romaniſt 
party there aſſembled, to reſiſt an union with Great Britain, 
5 and rather to relinquiſh their favourite meaſure of emancipation, 
than conſent to ſuch a.meaſure, was not at all called for by any 
circumſtance relating to the oſtenſible cauſe of their meeting; 
It originated entirely in that inveterate hatred, which Mr. 
Tone, your colleague in the agency, for the Romaniſts, aſſerts, 
that all Iriſh Romaniſts entertain of England, her natives and 
her power ; and even their own intereſt could not prevent them 
from declaring it ſo far as Oy dared, though much out of 
time, Re : 4 
It has been the opinion of very great and able ſtateſmen, 
that an union with England, on juſt and equitable terms, would 
be very advantageous to Ireland, would contribute greatly to 
encreaſe her trade, and her opulence, and conduce to the 
ſtrength of the empire at large, and in any event, it could not 
be more prejudicial to the Romaniſts of Ireland, than to any 
other claſs of his majeſty's ſubj ects here, but much leſs, (if it 
could be at all prejudicial, which I cannot admit), in as much, 
if we were one people with the Britiſh nation, the, preponde- 
rance of the Proteſtant body of the whole empire would be ſo 


: great, that all rivalſhip and. jealouſies, between Proteſtants _ 


and Romaniſts would ceaſe for ever, and it would.not be ne- 
ceſſary for the ſafety of the empire at large, to curb Romaniſts, 
by any excluſive laws whatſoever ;z but the immortal hatred of 
theſe energetick Romaniſts, to the Britiſh name, nation, and 
Teligion, and the annihilation of all their hopes of an indepen- 
dent Romiſh republic in Ireland, which they foreſaw would be 
the effect of an union, chaſed from their minds in a moment 
all ideas of reaſon, prudence, and intereſt, and induced them, 
without, any neceſſity whatſoever, to expreſs their hoſtility to 
Britain; a conduct, which I hope will give the Britiſh mi- 
niſters proper ideas of the danger of countenancing any fur- 
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ther innovations, reer or ſtate in Ireland, projected by. 
you and-yout aſſociates, in favour of Iriſh Romaniſts. 
Ihe ſettled determination of your aſſociates and employers, 

the Romiſh committee of nine, and the popular and energetick 
Romaniſts, hom you ſtile the great body of the Catholics, 
and alſo of your colleague in the work of emancipation, Mr. 
being thus publiſhed and declared for the ſeparation of 

the two countries, and it being alſo avowed by bitn, that the 
obtaining of what they ſtile emancipation, and alſo parliamen- 
tary reform, was only conſidered by them as ancillary to fepa- 


ration; and to the eſtabliſhment of an independent-Romiſh re- 


public in Ireland; and your colleague thinking that the buſineſs 
could not be compleated without a rebellion at home, and the 
aid of a French army of invaders, and having accordingly ſo- 
licited ſuch aid, I ſhall now quote a few paſſages from your ad- 
dreſs to your fellow citizens of Dublin, to afford them ſome 
further-affiftance_ in judging, whether your opinions upon 
theſe projects, and the means of effecting them, are not the 
fame with thoſe of your employers, the popular and energetict 
Triſh \Rominifts, and of your colleague Mr. Tone; and whe- 
ther all your proceedings, do not directiy tend to Solano point 
_ thoſe of your aforeſaid colleague and employers. 
As to emancipation and reform, you have ſo publicly avowed 
hie they are the object of your purſuit, both in and out of 
parliament, in all your fpeeches and addrefles, for theſe 
two years paſt, that it is needlefs to quote any paſſage, 
to prove that you have openly patronized the meaſures. As 
to ſeparation, which includes rebellion, and invaſion, you 
have obſerved ſome caution; you have thought it prudent 
to diſguiſe your opinion on this daring meafure under a 
veil, but it is a veil) of thin gauze, ſcarce ſufficient to co- 
_ 2 . Ep * view in _ 1 — 
ah... 
M. Tone aſcribes the /inveterate 1 ef the Engliſh 
name and nation in the Iriſh Romaniſts, to the tyranny of 
the Engliſh government in Ireland, for near ſeven centuries ; 
you do not £0 ſo far * you begin n the 
horrible 
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: horrible oppreſſion of the Iriſh, by the Engliſh government, 
with the reign of James the firſt; you then proceed to the 
reign of Charles the firft, and juſtify and approve the horrible 
Iriſn maſſacre of that reign, as a meaſure of juſt reſiſtance and 
retaliation ; you fate, that all the preſent nightly murders, 
ries, and conflagrations, ariſe from the © ſpirit of public 
« reformation, carried to different degrees, to liberty in moſt 
_ © inſtances,” you repreſent the miniſter, without ſpecifying 
who the Miniſter is, as @ murderer of the people, notorioufly 
meaning, that the government, that is, thoſe employed by the 
king in the different offices of it, are murderers of the people; 
you - ſtate that peerages are fold, conſequently that the 
Houſe of Peers is degraded, (this you aſſerted in parliament, 
you were called on for your proofs, you could produce none) 
you vilify in the baſeſt manner, the Houſe of Commons, call- 
ing it a borough parliament, meaning, I preſume, a borough 


3 5 Houſe of parliament, as if all the members of it were members 


for boroughs only, and flating that all boroughs are venal, that 
the members for ſuch boroughs are not repreſentatives of the 
people, and that all their acts are groſs oppreſſions of the peo- 
ple. Thus you vilify, degrade, and traduce, king, lords, 
and commons, the whole conftitutional ſupreme legiſlative and 
executive power of the nation, and tell the nation, that all 
acts of parliament, that have been enacted ſince the com- 
mencement of the . reign of James the firſt, are wicked 
and unwarranted impoſitions, calculated to encourage and 
authoriae the commiſſion of murder, rapine, and every 
ſpecies of oppreſſion on the Iriſh fubjeQs,' and on the 
« whole, that the cauſe of the Triſh diſtraction of 1797, 
« was the conduct of the ſervants of government, endeavour- 
“ing to eftabliſh by unlimited bribery, abſolute power; that 
the ſyſtem of cq-ercion, was a neceſſary conſequence, and 
« part of the ſyſtem of corruption, and that the two ſyſtems, 
c“ in their ſucceſs, would have eſtabliſhed a ruthleſs and hor- 
c“ rid tyrannytremendous and intolerable, impoſed on the 
< ſenate by influence, and the people by arms.” You make 
the following / eulogy, on the Triſh peaſantry, by a _ 
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when, all the preſent noQurnal murders, and nn 


5 are committed, to vindicate their native energy, againſt a 


Mr. Grat. 


tan's liſt of 


« vulgar error, they are a ſtrong, hardy, bold, brave, labori- 
are cer tainly, very fit for the purpoſe of you and your col- 
to prevail on them to impeach their accomplice. 
Lou then proceed to your bead roll of grievances, which 54 
oy commence. with, enumerating certain inequalities in the 
trade, between Great Britain and Ireland, and cloſe it with 
the following grievances, the bar bill the convention bill 
„the gunpowder bill the indemnity bill the ſecond in- 


grievances, 6 demnity bill — the inſurrection bill the ſuſpenſion of the 


with re- 


marks upon 


te habeas corpus General Lake's proclamation, by order of 
by oe: approbation afforded to that proclama- 
c tion the ſubſequent proclamation of government, more 
1 military and deciſive the order for the military to act 
te without waiting for the civil power the impriſonment of 
« the middle orders without law the detaining of them 
<&. in priſon without bringing them to trial—the tranſporting 


& them without law—burning their houſes—burning their 
& villages murdering them; crimes many of which are con- 


tt cealed, by the ſuppreſſion of a free preſs, by military force 
« —the preventing legal meetings of counties, to petition 


his majeſty, by orders acknowledged to be given to the 


et military, to diſperſe them; ſubverting the ſubjects right to 
<,-petition, and finally the introduction of practices, not only 
unknown to law, but unknown to civilized and chriftian 

ee countries; ſuch has been the working of the borough ſyſ- 


c tem, nor e ſuch moatures Gre n ene but * 2 50 
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As to hs = WI grievances in a e to a hoy 
have been often introduced by you and your party in debate 
in the Houſe of Commons, where they have always met 
with a full and free diſcuſſion, and as far as I, who am no 
trader, nor much ſkilled in trade, have been able to judge, 
the matters of complaint, on the ſcore of trade, have been 
always ſuggeſted by a few ſmuggling merchants on this ſide 


( 5s ) 
of the water; aided by a few of their confederates in Liver- 
pool, who had projected ſchemes of advantage to themſelves, 


and of damage to the fair traders, and the revenues both of 


England and Ireland, by an alteration in the rules of commerce 
eſtabliſned between the two countries; and theſe matters of 
complaint were adopted, and foſtered with the greateſt care 


and attention, by you, your puny party in parliament, and 


your popular and energetick Romanjſis, with a view of ſowing 
the ſeeds-of diſcord between the two countries ; but all your 

propoſitions, reſpecting the inequality of trade between the two 
countries, ſince the free trade was eſtabliſhed, have been uni- 
formly rejected by a very great and deciſiye majority of the Iriſh 
Houſe of Commons, whom no reaſonable perſon will ſuppoſes 
to be ſo blinded to the intereſt of the nation, and their own in- 
tereſt individually, as to reject your meaſures reſpecting trade, 
if they thought they would conduce to the increaſe of the 
wealth of the nation in general, and to that of their on te- 
pantry and eſtates in particular. Your conduct in reſpect to 


laying what you termed protecting duties on Engliſh refined 


ſugar, imported into this kingdom, convinces me either af 
your ignorance of trade or ſomething worſe; for by the ope- 
ration of this law, a few ſugar refiners in this kingdom, where 
that trade is a monopoly confined to about farty perſons, have 
made aſtoniſhing fortunes, in a ſhort period of time; particu- 


_ larly the preſident of your Romiſh convention, and of your 
ſtanding Romiſh committee, their gains being at leaſt eighty _ 


per cent, and the ſubjects of this kingdom pay on an average, 
from ſix pence to eight pence per pound, for common-lump 
ſugar, more than is paid in England for the ſame commodity» 
of an infinitely ſuperior quality; theſe protecting duties, and 
the conſequent plunder of the Iriſh ſubje& by theſe inſatiable 
harpies the ſugar refiners, were your job in en and 
its eflect. 

The firſt act of 1 you 1 to wit, he fb 
bill, is a bill appointing aſſiſtant barriſters in the the ſeveral 
counties, with ſmall ſalaries, for the purpoſe of deciding 


ſuits by civil bill, in a ſummary way, and trying perſons al 
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mall oben at the ſeflions of wie bebte lb dis sinnt in 
Ireland fell under the cognizance of the judges of aſſize, at the 


two annual circuits; manor courts are very rare in Ireland, a 


* \ 
4 I * > 


great part of the buſineſs determined by civil bill in Ireland, is 
in England determined by the manor courts, which in that 
country ate very numerous, and never falls under the cogni- 
zance'of the judges of aſſize there; and it cannot be deemed 
any hardſhip on the ſubj ect, that country gentlemen acting as 
Juſtices of the peace, at a quarter ſeſſons or ſeſſions of the 
peace, ſhould be aſfiſted by a barriſter, having ſome knowledge 
of the profeſſion of the law ; the judges of 'aflize complained 
chat the buſineſs at afſizes was fo increafed, that they were not 
able to go through it, and for theſe reaſons, theſe affiſtant barriſ- 
ters' were” appointed, in the ſeveral counties throughout the 
kingdom; ſuch appointments are the places complained of by 
you, e created ſince the place · bill paſſed in parliament» 
which place - bill yacates the ſeat of any member of the Houſe 
of Commons, who accepts of a place of honour or profit under 
the crown tenable at pleaſure, and eontains further incapaci- 
ties reſpecting place men; you complain of this bar- bill as 
tending to corrupt the bar, and increaſe the influence of the 
eeron in the Houſe of Commons; as to corruption of the 
bar, the ſalary to each barrifter i is ſo ſmall, being 400l. per 
annum, and the duty ſo heavy, each being obliged to attend 
eight ſeſſions of the peace annually, in the county to which 
de is appointed, chat no man of any rank at the bar, and of 
talent worth purchaſing, would accept the place of aſſiſtant 
darriſter; and as to influence in the Houſe of Commons, all 
thoſe barriſters are excluded from ſeats") in the houſe”; 5 ſuch i is 
25 your gtievanee of the bar bil!“ 0 
Four enumeration, in n your liſt of grievances, of "ou ex- 


Ertions of the military, and of the civil magiſtrate, in ſup- 
preſſion of diſorders, more cruel, miſchievous, and deftruc- 
tive than the operations of armies in civil wars, or organized 

Tebellions, are all infinitely exaggerated by you, with every 
5 eircumſtanoe of the moſt malignant acrimony, and the ne- 
cellity of the en, with more than ordinary turpitude, 
8 | ſuppreſſes 


(4873) 

| ſuppreſſed, in ſo, much that the ſuppreſſion. af truth, in this 
your detail of grievances, betrays more deliberate / rancour, 
and baſeneſs of nd than the ſuggeſtion of that which is 
falſe; one village only throughout the kingdom, and that , 
ſmall one, conſiſting of mean thatched houſes, in the county 
of Cavan, had been burned by the military. in theſe troubles, 
before the publication of your addreſs; upwards. of one 
thouſand men, all members of the gangs of aſſaſſins, called 
United — and defenders, | and all to a man e 


— N of deſtroying, by fre nd, rode Wag 
bouring colony of induſtrious Proteſtant weavers, who were 
brought from a remote part of the North of Ireland, and 
ſettled there, by the proprietor of the eſtate; a ſmall party 
of the militia of the city of Dublin, then quartered in the 
town of Cavan, were brought out by the civil magiſtrate to 
ſuppreſs this banditti, they found themſelves unequal to the 
buſineſs from the number of the inſurgents, and were obliged 
to ſend to their fellow ſoldiers in Cavan for aſſiſtance; when 
the reinforcement appeared, the great body of: the inſurgents 
were poſted on a hill at ſome diſtance from the village, 
through which it was neceſſary to march to attack and 
diſperſe them, and as the militia, conſiſting only of one com- 
puany, marched through the village, and were in the middle 
of it, they were ſuddenly fired upon from all the windows of 
the houſes on each ſide, and ſome of them killed and wound - 
ed; the houſes were all, what in Ireland are called cabbins, 
built of mud and clay,the covering thatch, the windows, if 
they can be ſo called, were ſmall holes in theſe mud walls 
and the entrances only larger holes; the firing was thick 
and. heavy, the militia for the preſervation of their- lives, 
were obliged to ſet fire to theſe houſes, and they being con- 
tiguous one to the other, and the covering inflammable, the 
greater part of the village was burnt down, twenty or thirty 
of the aſſaſſins were ſlain, and the reſt of the gang, ſeeing 
the ill ſucceſs of their ambuſcade, ran away; ſuch is your 

burning of - villages, and murdering the inhabitants; as ro 


* burning of _ abe houſes by the military, very few 
| indeed 
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indeed BY ſuffered in that way, and that only in ſuch: parts 
of the country, as the number of magiſtrates, required by 
the inſurrection act, have by petition to government, declared 
to be in a ftate of inſurrection, and which have been pro- 
claimed ſo to be accordingly; and where the proceeding: 
to ſuch extremities became abſolutely neceſſary, for the pro- 
tection of the lives, and properties of his majeſty's loyal 
ſubjects ; the ſame is true, with reſpect to the tranſpor- 
tation of fome of your peprlar and enzrgetick: Romaniſis; the 
tranſportation was only ſending them to man his majeſty's fleet, 
and no perſons were ever ſent to the fleet, except ſuch as fell 
under the deſcription in the inſurrection act, or before that was 
enacted, ſuch as were the moſt notorious and profligate vaga- 
bonds in the community, who had no viſible way of gettinga 
livelihood; and 'who were juſtly faſpeRed of being a part of: 
the gangs of nocturnal robbers and aſſaſſins, who were infeſt- 
ing the country; the military never acted, nor had orders to 
act, againſt the inſurgents without the civil magiſtrate, except 
in caſes of the utmoſt extremity, where the houſes of the 
peaceable and loyal inhabitants would have been burned, them- 
ſelves and their families butchered, and their property pillaged 
or ee ad it not nn u the ee 4 W mls 1 
Iti is untrue that bad meetings of counties to v"petition his 
majeſty, have been prevented by orders given to the military 
to diſperſe them, where the ſheriff of a county, or even a 
magiſtrate,” had called the freeholders of the county, to 
meet for the purpoſe of © petitioning his majeſty, govern- 
ment has given no orders to the military, or others, to diſ- 
perſe them; you know that no ſuch orders were given to 
diſperſe two ſuch meetings, which you and your aflociates 
held at the Royal Exchange, within twenty yards of the 
Caſtle of Dublin, the reſidence of the Lord Lieutenant, in 
the ſummer of 1797, and one of theſe meetings was called, 
as well as I recollect, by ſome freemen and freeholders of 
the city, without a magiſtrate ; and they called to the meet- 
ing not only the freemen and freeholders of the city, but 
the houſeholders, in order to inſure the attendance of a ſufſi- 
| cient 


( ( 
cient mob, of popular and energetick Romaniſts; this laſt 


ſpecies of meeting, you call an aggregate meeting, and it was 
not called for the purpoſe of preparing a petition to his ma- 
jeſty; and pray, ſir, who told you, that ſuch a meeting Was x 
legal, and in what book do you find the law-ſo laid down "OY 
In my reading I have not been able to find it. It may be 
much doubted. whether the ſheriff of a county has any ſpe- 


cial power of calling the freeholders of à county together, 


for any purpoſe whatſoever on the requiſition of a certain 


number of freeholders of the county: he has power by law 
to call the county together, to attend at the aſſizes, at the 
quarter ſeſſions, and at elections of members of parliament, 
or any other county elections, and to attend his county 


court held monthly, and he can aſſemble the poſſe comitaths, | 


to enable him to execute the king's writs; in all theſe various 
aſſemblies of the county, the freeholders may, if they think 
fit, prepare petitions to his majeſty, and they have opportu- 
nities recurring with fufficient ere for ſuch purpoſes; 
but admitting that the ſheriff of a county or a private free- 


holder, may at all times he thinks proper aſſemble his county, 
either with or without a requiſition of any freeholders 


for that purpoſe, where did you find the law, in what book, 


or in what record, that any freeholder of a county, or any 


number of freeholders has, or have, a right to aſſemble, 


not the freebolders, but the houſeholders of a county, to meet 
for the -purpoſe of petitioning the king, or for any other 


purpoſe? fir, you call ſuch aggregate meetings as theſe legal; 
my opinion is otherwiſe, I think they are not legal, even if 


the convention act, and the acts for ſuppreſſing riots, and un- 


lawful aſſemblies, were out of the queſtion ; they certainly 
tend to diſorder any breach of the peace, by aſſembling the mob, 
and not the freeholders of the county, let = nn for aſ- 
ſembling be ever ſo plauſible. 

Another of your grievances, is the ſuppreſſion of a free 


preſs, by military forcey here you practiſe your uſual malice 


and deceit, you do not expreſsly allege, that ſuch ſuppreſ- 


ſion of a free preſs, by military force was by the orders of 


r yet 85 evidently inſinuate it, and wiſh it 
4 | ſhould 
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ſhould be ſo anderfitod; for you inſert it in the liſt of grie- 
vances, which you impute to government; thus indirectiy 
charging the government with invading the liberty of the 
preſs, The tranſaction to which you allude is, the deſtruc- 
tion of the preſs and types of a printing houſe in Belfaſt, 
in which was printed the Northern Star, the moſt flagitious 
paper that ever was publifhed in any civilized and chriſtian. 
country, to uſe your own words, or in any country whatſo- 
ever, where any form of regular government was preſerved ; 
the circumſtances I ſhall briefly detail, It was diſcovered 
that ſeveral private men in the militia regiment of the coun- 
ty of Monaghan quartered in Belfaſt, a town notorious for 
diſaffection and ſedition, had been ſeduced to become mem 
bers of the infamous ſociety of United Iriſhmen, and had 
taken the oath adminiſtered to all the members of that de- 
teſtable gang of traitors; many of them were immediately 
_ arreſted and tried by courts martial, four of them were con- 
demned to be ſhot, and others of them to various ſpecies of 
military puniſhment; the four wretches condemned to death, 
when kneeling on their coffins, prepared for the fatal bul- 
lets, declared in the moſt folemn manner, that they had 
been ſeduced from their allegiance, and into the meaſures 
which brought them to their then deplorable ſituation, prin- 
 cipally by reading the treafonable publications, in the Nor= 
thern Star; and earneſtly exhorted their fellow ſoldiers, © 
never to read that flagitious paper : this pathetic dying ex- 
| hortation, and the view of the bleeding carcaſes of theſe un- 
happy victims to treaſon, made ſuch an impreffion upon the 
private ſoldiers of the regiment, that upon their return to 
their quarters they unanimouſſy drew up @ declaration of 
their ſincere ' repentance and their determinations of loyalty - 
for the future, in which they with great juſtice aſcribed the 
ſeduction of their unfortunate companions and many of 
themſelves to the wicked and treaſonable artifices af the in- 
habitants of Belfaſt this declaration one of their ſerjeants 
and à few of the privates carried to the two News- papers 
printed in that town, by one of them (the Belfaſt News- 
+ it was bahnte by the other. (the TROUT Star,) 
78 it 


# 


(«a 


it was rejected with expteſſions of contempt and inſult, 
though the poor men offered to pay for the inſertion. of it at 


any rate of adyertiſing, which the printer ſhould demand; 
this conduct in the printer of the paper, to which the regi- 


ment ſo juſtly attributed the misfortune of their companions, 


ſo incenſed the private ſoldiers, that ſome of them on the fol- 


lowing night ſtole from their quarters, broke into the print- 
ing-houſe, and demoliſhed the preſs and types; now, fir, 
have you any proof whatſoever, or any reaſon for forming 
even a probable conjeure, that the above violence com- 
mitted by a few private militia foldiers, was commanded or 
even countenanced in any. manner by the government of 


this country? if ſo, what are your proofs or reaſons ? was 


not the law of the land open to redreſs thoſe who were in- 
jured by the violence ? were not the ears of the officers of 
the regiment open to any complaint, which might have been 
made on this occaſion ? had not the injured full opportu- 
nities of applying for redreſs, either to the common law of 
the land, or to the martial law, if they thought fit ? did you 
even hear that any perſons employed under government, 


either directly or indirectly, interfered to ſcreen the offend- 


ers from juſtice? if ſo, let us known their names, and 
the names of your informers ; you cannot - you know you can- 


not—this pretended grievance, like the others, is the crea” 


tion of your on malice, and eyery inſinuation you can 


throw out againſt government, as reſtraining, or even in any 


manner checking or controlling the liberty of the preſs, 
ſtands fully and completely refuted by the impunity, which 
has hitherto attended the publication of the ſeditious and trea- 

ſonable addreſs, to which I now write an anſwer. 
The remainder of your grievances are the ſeveral acts of 
parliament paſſed in this kingdom. for the ſuppreſſion of the 
preſent- diſorders, and the exertions of the magiſtracy. and 
the military, in the execution of them; you tell the ſubjects 
of this country that the laws of the land, eſtabliſhed by the 
joint conſent of the king, lords, and commons, the ſu- 
preme conſtitutional legiſlative power of the nation, are 
horrible e, and the execution of them, robbery and 
murder, 
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3 the effects of 2 4 ruthleſs and | Farid FIT tre- 
cc mendous and intolerable,” and you thus impeach laws, 
' the neceſſity and expediency of which were fully debated in 
the ſenate of the nation, before they were enacted, and there 
lunctioned, by the almoſt unanimous approbation, of the re- 

preſentatives of all .the landed, -and moneyed intereſt of the 

nation, of the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, in parlia- 

ment aſſembled, you and your party in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, who oppoſed theſe laws, never amounting (as I have 
already obſerved) on any one queſtion: relating to them, to 
the number of thirty, not more than fix or ſeven. of which 
were repreſentatives for counties, and frequently dwindling 
'to fourteen, and even to ſeven ; and the moſt boiſterous and 


_ © noiſy of your faction, who adhered to you on all queſtions, 


| being members, for what you repreſent as venal boroughs.— 
Lou attribute the enaction of all theſe laws to the influence 
of the crown, exerted in the Houſe of Lords, and Com- 
mons; you ſtate that the king is the creature of the people, 
and that he may commit treaſon, againſt. his creator the 
ee people, and it is impoſſible to conceive that he can com- 
mit greater treaſon againſt the people, than by cauſing by 
his / miniſters, certain ordinances to obtain the ſanction of 
Jaws, for the murder, and robbery of the people, for eſta- 
c bliſhing a ruthleſs, and horrid tyranny over them, tre- 
4 mendous and intolerable, and impoſing it on the ſenate, by 
influence, and on the people by arms,” ſuch are your 
_ expreſſions! The man who writes thus, cannot be ſuppoſed 
to mean, that ſuch grievances can be remedied by the laws of 
the land, the enactors of which he thus calumniates and 
vilifies; when he tells the ſubject, that the laws are only a 
ſyſtem of robbery and murder, of tyranny ruthleſs, horrid, 
tremendous and intolerable; he in fact, not only juſtifies the 
ſubject in taking arms againſt the government, but he ſti- 
mulates him to do ſo, he muſt look to revolutionary mea- 
ſures for redreſs -of thoſe pretended grievances, he cannot 
- look to conſtitutional ones, the Robeſpierian method of re- 


5 forming the Rate i is in your opinion the only effectual one. 


1 cannot 
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I cannot — one trait of your character, which ma- 

nifeſts itſelf in this your lift of grievances z and that is, the ; 
moſt conſummate aſſurance, that any mortal I have ever, yet 

ſcen, or read of, was poſſeſſed of; you inſert in this liſt of 

grievances, the very acts of parliament, and the exertions of 

the magiſtracy and military in the execution of them, which - 

your own machinations, and thoſe of your confederates, the 

popular and energetick Romaniſts, and of your colleague Mr- 

Tone, have rendered abſolutely neceſſary for the preſervation ' 

of the ſtate, and of the lives, liberties and properties, of the 
peaceable and loyal ſubjects of it; for all people converſant 

In the affairs of Ireland know, that to you and to your afore- 

faid confederates, to your and their ſeditious and treaſonable 

publications, whether as ſpeeches, anſwers, eſſays, or ad- 

dreſſes, to your intrigues, plots, and conſpiracies, may be 

; fairly traced, as to efficient cauſes, all the outrages, murders, 

conflagrations, and devaſtations of the United Iriſhmen and 

defenders, and the conſequent enaCtion of laws, to ſuppreſs 

them, and the exertions of the civil magiſtracy and military 

in execution of the laws; your complaints are the ſame as - 

would be thoſe of a murderer and robber, if he ſhould com- 

plain of the laws of ſociety for the puniſhment of. murder and 
robbery; but I never yet heard that any murderer or robbec 

was impudent enough to make ſuch complaint. | 

But, fir, you are not content with thus juſtifying rebelli- 11. Grat. 


on, you feared that the popular and energetic Iriſh Roma- tan's views 


in exagge- 


niſts, together with the republican and atheiſtical Iriſh diſ- rating the 
_.ciples of Paine, Price, and Prieſtley, uſurping the name of "bong = _ 


Proteſtants, would heſitate a little, before they would em- depreciace- 


bark in an open rebellion, for the purpoſe of effecting a ſe- EEE 


paration of this iſland from the Britiſh Empire; peace might tain, ad in 
| Wag introducing 


be concluded between Great Britain and France, in which the ſepara- 
caſe the rebellion muſt be adjourned, and perhaps poſtponed 2 


= America 
Ane Die. Vour advice, to the popular and energetick Roman- from Bri- 


.iſts by « no means to poſtpone the conſideration of their er aging 
« fortunes,” ce till after the war,“ required that your confe- 
derates ſhould be expeditious in their operations; a dread of 
the fleets and armies of Great Britain 250 their exertions; 
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this you undertook to cure by the ſtimulating Vlifter"6f" your 

adfrefs, and to compoſe it, you mixed up all your pungent 
provocative drugs of falſehood,” miſrepreſentation, acrimo- 
nious invective, exaggeration, and depreciation, of which 
you have a moſt plentiful ſtore; the power of France, without 
whoſe aid the work of ſeparation could never be attempted or 
effected, was therefore to be magnified, and that of Great 
Britain diminiſhed' in the ſame ratio; and the fucceſs of the 
Americans in the cauſe of ſeparation'from the Britiſh Empire 
. was to be decorated with all the pretty flowers of language and 
metaphor you were capable of culling. 

The preſent war with France you repreſent as «© unpa- 
< ralleled in expence and diſgrace, and attended with the 
«, groſſeſt and rankeſt errors, cloſing the account of blood 
« with proclamations of infolvency, with the loſs of our fta- 
< tion in Europe, and of one hundred and thirty millions, 
cc to loſe that ftation,—to place the crown of England as low 
& in Europe, as America, and to put France at the head of 
«Europe, inſtead of Great Britain, while her people crouch 
<« under a load of debt, and taxes, without an empire to con- 
« ſole, or a conſtitution to cover them, the King of Great 
<< Britain is put at the feet of France, he is driven out of al- 
* moſt all footing in Europe, and the enemy have made gi- 
“ gantick encroachments on the Britiſh empire,” and all theſe 
evils and diſaſters you attribute to the minifter of the crown, 


5 tat is, to the crown, employing corruption to ſway a borough 
pauarliament, meaning the parliament of Great Britain, which 


you brand here with the epithet of a borough parliament, ſo 
often beſtowed by you on the parliament of Ireland; you add 


..  alfoto the lift of calamities, © the loſs of thirteen: provinces 


in America, and of an * and twenty millions of money 
_ to loſe thoſe provinces.” 
After painting Great Bricain thus as an undone nation, 
deſpoiled of her territories, and at the feet of France, that is 
ſubdued by France, or unable to make any further reſiſtance 
againſt her, and conſequently unable to quell any inſurrecti- 
on or rebellion in Ireland, or to afford any affiftance to the 
loyal ſubjects of Ireland, when ſach rebellion ſhall blaze out; 
you 


(6s) 
| you das to the praiſe of the American. 3 in 
which you make a clear avowal of your dangerous deſigns, 
and cloſe your eulogy upon it, in a flouriſhing ſtrain of figu- 
rative expreſſion, alluding to a circumſtance of Holy Writ, 
with which you thought proper to ornament, and enſorce 
the menace contained in it, againſt all Iriſh loyaliſts, (that 
is, all the Proteſtants of the eſtabliſhed church, and all the 
real chriſtian Diſſenters in Ireland, in whoſe poſſeſſion is al- 
moſt the whole of the landed and perſonal property of the 
kingdom) in caſe they ſhould dare to oppoſe the projected 
rebellion of your popular and energetick Romaniſts, thus noto- 
riouſly holding up the formation of a republick in America 
ſeparated from Great Britain by the perfidious intervention 
of France, as an example worthy to be imitated by your Iriſh, 
confederates. I ſhall quote the paſſage here; © We ſaw in the 
«< American revolution, that a people determined to be free 
< cannot be enſlaved, that the Britiſh government was not 
c equal to the taſk, even in plenitude of empire, ſupported 
by the different governments of the provinces, and by the 
4 ſad apeftacy. of the hapleſs loyaliſt; that loyaliſt is a leſſon 
* to the rich and great, to ſtand by their country in all ſitu- 
* ations—and that in a conteſt with a remote court, the firſt. 
| & poſt of ſafety is to ſtand by the country, the. ſecond poſt of 
& ſafety is to ſtand. by the country, and the third poſt of ſafety: 
« is. to ſtand by the country: in that American conteſt we 
4 ſaw that reform, which had been born in England, and ba- 
©. niſhed to America, advanced like the ſhepherd lad in Holy 
« Writ, and oyerthrew Goliath—he returned riding on the 
« waves of the Atlantick, and his ſpirit moved on the waters 
< of Europe, the royal ſhip of France went down,—the Bri- 
« tiſh man of war labours,” and at the ſame time that you 
encourage your popular and energetick Iriſh Romaniſts. to rebel. 
lion, by magnifying the power of France, and depreciating 
_ that of Great Britain, you encourage and incite the French, 
to invade your native country, by repreſenting the power of 
Britain to be ſo enfeebled, and her reſources ſo exhauſted, 
that ſhe cannot prevent the irruption of the French armies 
into this iſland, or even impede their progreſs when they 


hal! and therein. ä 
F | I ſhall 
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if halt firſt examine how far you are warranted by Ain 


5 your aflertions of diſgrace of the Britiſh. arms, and of the gi- 


gantick encroachments of the enemy on the Britiſh empire, 
during this war, which ſhe has been obliged. to wage for ſelf. 
_ defence only, againſt the unprovoked- attack, of the moſt 
barbarous and faithleſs nation, which ever yet deluged the 
earth with the blood of the human ſpecies, and whoſe mer- 
dileſs hoſtilities againſt your country, you are wicked enough 
to repreſent as à war undertaken by them in the great. cauſe 
of popular liberty. I cannot in the progreſs of this war, find 
any diſgrace of the Britiſn arms, unleſs you are pleaſed ſo 
to ſtile their inability to do, or failure in doing. all the miſ- 


chief to the enemy, which every loyal ſubject might conceive 


or wiſh to be practicable; as for inſtance, the inability. of 
our commanders to retain Toulon, though they had therein 
taken and deſtroyed a great part of the navy of France, de- 
moliſhed one of the greateſt naval arſenals in the world; and 
for the preſent almoſt annihilated the French power in the 
Mediteranean Sea; a ſecond inſtance is the inability of Earl 


Howe to take and deſtroy the whole French ſquadron which 


he engaged, he only took fix capital fhips, and fo diſabled the 

reſt, that ſome of-them have remained as wrecks in the port 

of Breſt ever ſince, and have been condemned as irreparable, 

the remainder lay in port unrepaired for a year afterwards ; 

2 third inſtance, a fimilar inability in Lord Bridport, who 
only took and deſtroyed part of the enemies fleet, and keeps 


All the reſt now beſieged in Breſt, but cannot take that for- 


treſs, nor deſtroy the remains of the French navy incloſed in 
its port: The inability of the Britiſh arms to retain the iſland 
of Guadaloupe, after they had conquered it, or .compleatly 
to reduce the French colony of St. Domingo; though they 
have reduced the French to the neceſſity of uttering deſolat- 
ing theſe two almoſt invaluable colonies, and rendering them 
for ever unproductive to France, or nearly ſo, by their put- 
ting arms into the hands of their negro ſlaves, for the defence 
of them; the negroes having now got the whole civil and 
military power in thoſe iſlands into their hands, will never 
teturn to the mattock or the hoe; they will defend theſe 


e 
* . - - 


n 
iſlands for themſelves, not for their former French maſters, 
Other inſtances of diſgraces and defeats of the Britiſh. arms 
in this war are, the inability of Earl St.Vincent to reduce 
Cadiz, and feize the whole Spaniſh fleet, though. with a 
ſquadron greatly inferior i in number of ſhips, men, and guns, 
he defeated the Spaniſh fleet, took four of their capital ſhips, 
drove the reft-ioto Cadiz, where he has beſieged them now 
for upwards of nine months, cruiſing at the mouth of the 
principal harbour of Spain, in the ſight, and almoſt within 
gun ſhot of a fleet vaſtly ſuperior in number, and annihilat- 
ing the trade of that great emporium of European com- 
merce: the inability of Admiral Duncan, compleatly to de- 
ſtroy the Dutch fleet, though he has taken and deſtroyed 
two thirds of it, and keeps the remainder blocked up in the 
Texel, utterly annihilating the Dutch trade, whilſt the ſqua- 
dron which that power found means to ſend abroad has be- 
come an eaſy prey to the Britiſh navy; ſuch have been the 
only diſgraces experienced by the Britiſh arms, in the courſe 
of this war. Let us now enquire what have been the gi- 
' gantick encroachments of the enemy on the Britiſh Empire 
in the courſe of the war. I cannot find any encroachments, 
not even pigmy ones; I can find that Britain has made very 
great and very valuable encroachments on the territories of 
- the enemy during the war; ſhe has ſeized the moſt valuable 
poſſeſſions of the French in the Weſt-Indies, and has com- 
pelled them, conſcious of their inferiority, to defolate the 
remainder, that they might not, if conquered, increaſe the 
power of Britain ; the has driven France from the New- 
- foundland fiſhery, and feized the iſlands St. Pierre, and Mi- 
quelon, in the gulph of St. Laurence; ſhe has expelled 
France from the Eaſt Indies, except from two ſmall lands, 
unproductive in themſelves, and retained by the Prench at 
aà very great expence, as a ſtation for their piratical Cruiſers, 
which the Britiſh power in the Eaſt Indies ſo controul, that 
their depredations do not anſwer the expence of their equip- 
ment; Britain has ſeized on the Cape 'of Good Hope, the 
| key of eaſtern commerce, and of the iſland of Ceylon, in 


which is the Rue port, Trincomale, where. grout ſhips can 
5 F = refit, 
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refit, from Bombay to the mouth of the Ganges; and by 
theſe means ſhe has ſecured to herſelf the excluſive com- 
merce of the whole great peninſula of India; ſhe has alſo 
ſeized on the ſpice iſlands, thoſe inexhauſtible mines of 
wealth; the French themſelves admit, that they have made 
nod encroachments on Britain, for their only demand on the 
laſt negociation of peace was, that Britain ſhould: reſtore all 
her conqueſts on the .territories of France, and her allies, 
which demand was as ſcornfully rejected by Britain, as it 
was inſolently made; with as little truth do you aſſert that 
the king of Great Britain is put at the feet of France, and 
driven out of all footing in Europe; what territory did the 
monarch of Britain poſſeſs in Europe, before the war, which 
he does not now poſſeſs ? If. the troops which he ſent to the 
aid of the Dutch, have been forced to abandon Holland, it 
was not in conſequence of any defeat which they ſuffered, it 
was in conſequence of the treachery of a Jacobin faction in 
- Holland, which had ſold their country to the French, ſuch 
traitors. were not to be defended, and that unhappy country 
now groans under the moſt intolerable internal ſlavery to 
the French, and as it is in fact become a province of France, 
Great Britain engaged in a war. with France has poſſeſſed 
© herſelf of all the external powers of that ſtate, to wit, her 
commerce and her colonies ; in fact Great Britain has at pre- 


_ ſent poſſeſſed herſelf of almoſt the whole commerce of the 8 


European world, and has deſtroyed that of France, Spain, 
and Holland; the Britiſh monarch is not 4 wor led out of his 
« Empire,” as you affert, nor has Britain loſt any part of 
her European territories, and therefore- ſhe has loſt no foot- 
ing in Europe, which ſhe poſſeſſed before the war, except 
her commercial footing with France and her allies, which 
ſhe muſt always loſe in every war with France, whilſt the 
war continues. Having thus expoſed the falſity of your ſtate- 
ment of the preſent ſituation of Britain with reſpect to power 
and Empire, I ſhall not waſte my time, in defending the 
» Britiſh conſtitution againſt your inſolent attack in the follow- 
ing words: 4c. The people of Britain are without an Empire 
to conſole, or a conſtitution to cover them,” it would be 
2 f 4 | loſt 
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loſt labour, the people of Britain (your Jacobin maſters ex- 
cepted) will only ſmile with contempt at ſuch the an 
leſs petulant invective of a little Iriſh demagogue 
Thus I have expoſed your falſehood, in reſpect to che 
preſent ſituation of Britain, and your malevolent views, in 
introducing the American revolution into your addreſs, and 
the loſs of thirteen provinces to Great Britain in a former 
war, when Mr. Pitt, the miniſter to whom you allude, was 
not the prime miniſter, nor any miniſter whatſoever, and to 


whom you cannot impute the loſs of theſe provinces. '' As to Piſcuſſion 
the loſs ſuſtained by the Britiſh' Empire, by the ſeparation 9 the queſ- 


tion, whe- 
of theſe provinces from it, the amount of it is not es tha 


eaſily determined; there are men, and very able men too, Great Bri» - 


who maintain that the relinquiſhment of the jus dominii tain be di- 
| ? miniſhed 


the right of direct dominion, over theſe provinces by Bri- by the ſe- 
paration of 


rain, bas been ſo far from a loſs to the latter country; that America. 


it is an advantage; they argue thus; colonies in diſtant 
regions arè only advantageous to a parent country, ſo far as 
they afford a beneficial market for the commodities and ma- 
nufactures or commerce to the parent country; in any other 
light, colonies in very diſtant regions are ſo far from being 
advantageous, that they are extremely prejudicial, as they 
are drains of the population of the parent country, as well 
as of her wealth, in defraying the expences of civil and mili- 
tary eſtabliſhments within them, and involving the parent 
country in wars for their ſupport; and if the parent country 
can retain the trade of a colony, without being at the ex- 
pence of maintaining civil and military eſtabliſhments: with- 
in it, and without waging wars for its ſupport, further than 
as it would ſupport an allied power, the parent ſtate will 
gain, and not loſe, by its being diſmembered from it, as 
the human frame is invigorated, not debilitated, by the lop- 
ping off a large wen, which during its adheſion fucks away 
its vital juices: Theſe arguments they juſtify by experience, 
for they allege, that during the connexion between Great 
Britain and the thirteen ſtates of America, theſe ſtates in- 
volved Britain in more than one deſtructive war for their 
ſupport, and put her to immenſe * in maintaining 

civil 
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civil and military eſtabliſhments within them; that an at- 
tempt on the part of Britain to raiſe ſupplies from them for 
the maintenance of theſe eſtabliſhments, when they were 
refuſed by their colonial aſſemblies, was the apparent im- 
mediate. cauſe of the ſeparation, although the real cauſe lay. 


much deeper, in the ſecret intrigues of factious demagogues 


amongſt. them with the French nation, as may be proved 
| from the Memoirs of the Marquis. of Montcalm, French 
Governor of Canada, at the time the Britiſh arms expelled 
the French from North America; and that ſince this ſepa- 
ration, Great Britain enjoys a much more extenſive and bes 
nmnaeſicial trade with theſe ſtates, than ſhe did before; the ex- 
5 eluſive benefit of which trade, the nature and quality of the 
wWiants and demands of the Americans, and of the products 
dd manufactures of Great Britain, ſecure to her beyond 
dn poſſible competition, at the ſame time that ſhe is exo- 
nerated from the expence, and diſcharged from the military 
protection, ſhe was obliged to furniſh, when they acknow- 
= lIedged her dominion :. I fully acquieſce in the force of theſe 
arguments, as they carry conviction along with them, and I 
never heard them controverted ; ſolid advantages contribute 
much more to the wealth and ftrength of an empire, than 
| the vain parade of expenſive and uſeleſs, though extenſive, 
=” dominion; and no nation more. ſtrongly verifies this doc». 
trine than Spain; for if her power was to be eſtimated by 
the extent of her e. ſhe would he the moſt —_—_ 
nation upon earth. 
Further re- Lou, fir, have 1 the Fania: e into 


; — N your addreſs, to depreciate the Britiſn power, and to ſtimu- 


4 7 late your popular and energetich Triſh Romanifts to revolt by 
the ———_ example, you tell tliem, „ that they ſaw in the Ameri- 
© bation into can Revolution, that a people determined to be free, can- 
his addreſs. cc not be enſlaved, at the ſame time that you tell them, 
| one great object with you, is their emancipation, conſe- 
quently that they are at preſent ſlaves; you then proceed 
menacingly to admoniſh the rich and great, that is, all 
the Proteſtants of Ireland, the ſew Romiſh nobility and 

old entry, and er Iriſhman of property, to Join the in- 
ſurgents, 


4 
en your indigent 'enefgetick Rotnaniſts, when the rebel- 
nion ſhall rommence, by the example of the hard fate of 

the American loyaliſts, whom with equal falſehood and viru- 
tefice you ſtile apeffates, and you tell the rich and great, 
amoengſt the Iriſh, * that the American apgfate hapleſs toys 
« 'alift; is à leſſon to chem to ſtand by their country in all 
r ſſtuations . and rhat in a conteſt with a remote couri, ( mean- 
„ ing the Britiſh court) the firſt poſt of ſafety is to ſrand by 
„ the country, and the Tecond poſt of ſafety is to ſtand-by 
1 the country, and the third poſt of ſafety” is to ſtand by 
«the country,” elegant climuæ! The plain Engliſh of this is, 
when the country, that is, the vulgar, the mean, and the 
indigent, part of the Iriſh nation, ſhall rebel againſt their 
preſent ſovereign-the king of Great Britain a foreigner; | you 
the rich and great, muſt not preſume to reſiſt, your oaths 
of allegiance are no longer binding; you are no longer to 
ſupport the conſtitution, and the head of that conſtitutiom, 
ais tnajeſty; you muſt inſtantly jain the mob; 'they are the 
ration, they are the country, I have often repeated that 
they are the phyſical ſtrength of the nation, they are the 
propte, 4nd therefore the creators of the king: you owe n 
Higher allegiance to them, than to the king, who is but 
theit creature, and dethronable at their pleaſure ; the nobi- 
| Ity of France ſtack by the throne againſt the people, 4 zh _ 
« ay encumbered the throne with their runs.” If you do 
not on the breaking out of an Triſh "rebellion; immediately 
take your ſtation in the ranks of the rebels, 'you are ape, 
enemies of God and man, you ſhall be bütchered like the 
French nobility and gentry, or robbed of your property and 
exiled like the American loyaliſts. The rancour of your 


heart may be ſufficiently eſtimated by the term of reproach, 


apoftate, beſtowed by you on the American loyaliſt 3 it is 
a term of peculiar contumely, generally applied to thoſe who 
deſert the chriſtian religion; and of the ſame import with 
renegado; you affix to it the meaning of deſerter of the 

cauſe of his country, and you add hapleſs to it, further to 
deprade the loyaliſt by repreſenting him as in à forlorn con- 
: dee the conſequence of his apoſtacy, and to inſult him 
N with 


gy) 


- with- wake pity; bow has the American loyaliſt deſerved : 
ſuch treatment, from any one—even. from a traitor, who 
had remaining in his - breaſt the ſmalleſt ſpark of good 
nature, of generoſity, or honour? Thele gentlemen were 
born au educated in provinces, ſubject to the Britiſh Em- 
| pire; rebellion raiſed its ſtandard in theſe- provinces, on pre» 
tence of violation of civil privileges by the parent ſtate, 
1 the charters of theſe provinces (granted by the 
parent ſtate to its ſubjects, ſent out as its factors to ſettle 
in ſavage countries, and there to ſuperintend the diſpoſal of 
its commodities, and ſpecifying the preciſe conditions on 
which theſe ſubjects were equipped, diſpatched and ſupport - 
ed, who had voluntarily engaged in the buſineſs, and ſolicit- 
the charter of Penſylvania in particular, and that of moſt, if 
not all the others, providing that the ſettlers in theſe pro- 
vinces ſhould always be bound by, and ſubmit to, the acts 
of the Britiſh parliament, or the rules eftabliſhed, or to be 
eſtabliſhed, by the king of England, and his privy council. 
The real cauſes of the Americans taking up arms againſt the 
parent country were the intrigues of the French nation, 
which from their natural enmity to Britain, ſuggeſted to the 
Americans the prafticability-of ſeparating themſelves from 
_ - the parent ſtate; and offered to aſſiſt them in the under- 
| 4aking;1their diſtance from the head and great body of the 
Britiſh empire, and the nature and vaſt extent of their coun- 
try, preſenting to their view the moſt flattering hopes of 
ſucceſs, which the event realized ; the American loyaliſts, 
juſtly thinking, that the whole Britiſh empire, not any par- 


dorn ſubject of the empire, took up arms in ſupport of their 


; _ 7 country, as their duty to it, to their God, and their king, 
demanded from them; they were unſucceſsful, and loſt their 


property in the provinces, torn by treachery and rebellion 


from the empire, and many of them loſt their lives in the 


conteſt, ſealing their fidelity with their blood, and glorying 
in che title of loyaliſt, expreſſive of their unſhaken integrity, 
e nere, which even, you oy them not; and theſe 
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eee love of their country, to honour . 
faith, you ſtile apo/tates ; miſerable man] fly from ſociety— 


the wretch who thinks incorruptible fidelity, apgſſacy, ought 5 
not to aſſociate with man, let him repair to the deſert, foxes, 
wolves, tigers, and other ſavage animals, remarkable for fe- 


rocity and treachery, are his only proper companions ++. + 


However, ſir, though you think fit to menace the rich 


and great in Ireland, with the fate of the American loyaliſt, 
pular and energetick Iriſh Romaniſie, and inſinuate that the 
condition of rheſe loyaliſts is very miſerable, yet ſuch inſinu- 


ation is not ſtrictly true; for firſt theſe loyaliſts are ſupport- 
ed in their misfortunes, by a conſciouſneſs of their having 


afted as faithful, honourable, and ſpitited citizens : their ill 
ſueceſs, ſo far from diminiſhing their merit, enhances it, they 
are not of the ſame opinion, with the bloody fanaticks in the 

unhappy reigu of Charles the firſt, who deemed their ſuc- 


cels a proof of the juſtice of their cauſe, and that God had 


decided in their favour, thus impiouſly attributing to the 


Deity, an approbation of rebellion, ſlaughter and robbery: 


the American loyaliſt, well knows the truth of the adage, 
nunguam ſuceeſſu creſcit honeftum, he knows "experimentally 
the truth of theſe fine lines in Mr. Addiſon's Cato: :- 
Tis not in mortals to command eien r E503: 6 e 
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And ſceandiy, fre ——_ 3 how 1 to hats Bay 


aliſts a compenſation for their loſſes: the Britiſh, parliament: 
bas, with equal generoſity and Juſtice, voted 1250 * 


ſums of money for their relief. ' ” 47 
It remains now to be ee whether 95 . of 
the American revolution can inſpire. your popular and ener- 
getick Iriſh Romaniſts, with any reaſonable hopes of a ſimilar 
revolution in their fayour, by their rebellion, and the affiſt- 
ance of the French aſſaſſins: and firſt, the different ſitua- 
tions of the thirteen provinces of n and n are 
to | be conlidered.. 1 0 
Theſe 
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: gs = | Thee provinces, which were colonies of the Britifh Em- 


on the git. irey und now form a ſeparate republic, which 1 fhall ſtile 


ferent fitu- 


tions and Britiſh America, extend upwards of three thoufand miles 
hers of along the ſhores of the Arlantick Ocean; their intand extent 
America is unkhotyn, and their diſtance from Britain is one thoofind = 


and Ire- 


i leagues inthe veareſt part; they are every where, indented 


with huge days, and inlets of the ſex, fome of which may 
be net improperly ſtiled mediterranen feas 3 they are in- 
terſected by great rivers, and for the moſt part at aby con- 
fiderable: diſtamct from the fhrores, uninhabited, and covered 
with immenſe foreſts; Ireland is an iſland on all fides àteeſ- 
channel from about thirty to fix Teagnes broad; and eigbłàůy 
1eagurs/long,” und Great Britain ties between it and the con- 
tinent of Europe; it is an open country without foreſts and 
vithout fortifications. The obvious cauſe of the i ſucceſt 
of the Britiſh arms in America, was the nature of the cdum- 
try and its diſtance from Britain, and neither the courage 
or power of the Americans; or their treacherous allies the 
French the expence bf tramſporting great armies,” the ſub- 
ting and ſupplying them with all kinds of military ſtores 
when tranſported; at ſach a Uiſtance was enormous; and 
both ſubfiſtence and fipply hazardous and precarious: the 
_ marches of the army in a country, interſected by great rivers, 
were attended with great difficulty and danger, particularly 
as it was covered with foreſts; where ſmall bodies of light 
troops could harraſs and retard the advances of numerous 
and formidable Forecs ;" tlie partial population of the country 
wd patches called plititations; ner the ſeà and great rivers, 
aud its ſanmenſe extent, rendered à perthabetit tonqueſt of it 
impracticable; a planted diſtrict here ahd there, as it re- 
quired u mintary forte to conquer it, fo it required à mfli- 
tary force to preſerve the conqueſt; and as many military 
pofts were retſured, às there were planted diſtricts. In Ite- 
land every one of theſe natural defences art wanting, and 
the trivifiphant Britiſh navy rides miſtreſs bF the vettin, al- 
ways feady to intercept foreign ſuceburs to Iriſh rebels, and 
even without that bar to the interference of foreigners, on 
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any diſpute 8 Gems. Britain and Ireland, the Britiſh 
arms muſt have a decifive advantage by the proximity of 
the two iſlands. Trage and warlike ſtores could at all times 
be ſent with certainty in a few hours from Britain to freland, 
in ſmall and even undecked veſſels ;, and not from any part 
of the continent of Europe, but at the intervals of weeks, 
perhaps of months, according to the variation of the winds, 
and ſeaſons, in ſtout, veſſels; and, always. with the provision 
for, and at the hazard of, a long ſea voyage; the ſuper- 
ficial, contents of the iſland of Great Britain are to thoſe of 
Ireland, in the proportion of ſeven to two, or three and a 
half to one; the aggregate population of Great Britain, 
(ſuppoſing its local population in all parts only equal to that 
of Ireland) muſt therefore be to that of Ireland in the ſame 
proportion; but it is certainly much greater, fo, that it may 
with reaſon, be concluded, that its inhabitants are four fold 
more numerous than thoſe of Ireland; they are infinitely - 
richer and their trade and maritime power, confideredy which 
ia eſtimating the relative ſtrength of iſlands is of prime con- 
ſideration, Great Britain muſt be more powerful than Ireland 
in a tenfold proportion at leaſt, and probably in a greater; 
to all this muſt be added, the different diſpoſitions, , views, 
and, intereſts; of the people of Ireland; the Romaniſts of 
Ireland may be computed at nearly two thirds of the inhabi- 
tants, your colleague Tone, in his information to the French 
Convention, admits. that they are the pooreſt claſs in the 
community, I have already mentioned their relative poverty; 
of this claſs of inhabitants, I am well convinced two thirds - 
are eaſy and happy under the preſent conſtitution, and would 
not join the ſtandard of rebellion, for the purpoſe of ſepa - 
rating this iſland from the Briciſh Empire, and ſetting up an 
independent democratic republic; if in the criſis of ſuch an 
attempt they did not ſtand by government, they would at 
leaſt be neuter; the nobility, and old gentry of that commu- 
nion, poſſeſſed of ancient eſtates, very few indeed in number, 
would ſtick by the crown, becauſe it is notoriouſly their inte- 
reſt ſo to do, and becauſe they now enjoy all the benefits 
and privileges of the conſtitution, equally with Proteſtants, 
except 


(96 -) 
che ew herein before mentioned; Foot wich * 
jn fact exclude themſelves, and for the attainment of which 

vbdn their own terms, they would never riſk a civil war with 
5 their Proteſtant countrymen and Great Britain; the Iriſh 
Proteſtants of the eſtabliſhed church, would to a man reſiſt 
ſuch a rebellion, and your colleague Tone admits, that 
9 . they have engroſſed, befides the whole church patronage, 
all the profits and honours of the country excluſively, and 

* et a very great ſhare of the landed property, that they are 

« ariſtocrats, adverſe to any change, and decided enemies 
cc of the French revolution, that is, that they are the moſt 
powerful and the richeſt members of the ſtate, and to a man 
loyal ſubjects. The Proteſtant Diſſenters of Ireland, your 
colleague Tone thinks would all join the republican ſtandard, 
you ſeem to think ſo too, but I muſt take the liberty of dif- 

_ Fering from you both, ſuch Proteſtant Diſſenters, as are real 

chriſtians, a very few excepted, would reſiſt a rebellion of 

Ariſh Romaniſts, who would certainly compoſe the great bulk 
bol the inſurgents; they would conſider, that in an Iriſh in- 
"oe dependent democratic republic, the Romaniſts from their 
_ igreat exceſs over them in number, muſt. be their abſolute 
rulers, and they would ſpurn the idea of ſubmitting - their 
lives aud properties to the mercy of an Iriſh Romiſh demo- 
cracy, and exchanging conſtitutional civil liberty, for the 
_ tyranny of a mob government, the only calm to be expected 
after'a tempeſt of ſucceſsful rebellion and devaſtation. Such 
_ Diffenters indeed, as uſurp the name of Proteſtants, but 
who are in reality Atheiſts, and Deiſts, the diſciples of Paine, 
Price, and Prieſtley, philoſophers of the new French ſchool, 
1 which every profeſſor is eminent exactly in proportion to 
| his ignorance and brutality, thank heaven they are not nu- 
mamerous in Ireland! fuch Diſſenters I ſay, would as far as in 
their power ſtrengthen the ranks of rebellion ; to ſuch an 
_ Infernal crew, your popular and energetick Romaniſts, that is a 
few traders in ſome commercial towns in Ireland, and the 
Romiſh mob of ſuch towns, would certainly attach them- 
_ ſelves. To ſuch a deteſtable yet feeble confederacy, excluſive 
of 7 — fleets and armies, would be * the flower 
| | of 


„** 
of che Iriſh- nation, whether we conſider rank, ſtation; 
wealth, ability, or even number, the event of ſuch a conteſt 


Vvould neither be protracted nor uncertain. 


With a malignant kind of dexterity, you es a 1 The events 
over the events of rebellions in Ireland, undertaken for the rebellions Z 
avowed purpoſe of ſevering this country from Great Britain, in Ireland, 
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and eſtabliſhing an independent government in it; whether the purpoſe 
monarchical or republican, ſignified not, it was to be inde- of wart 
| pendent of the Britiſh monarchy: and to encourage revolt, from the 
Britiſh Em- 
you hold up the recent American revolution, painted in — 
glowing colours, to the Iriſh nation, as an example worthy 
of imitation; it ſhall be part of my buſineſs to recall the at- 
tention of my countrymen, to the events of the rebellions 
heretofore commenced by the Iriſh Romaniſts, in the cauſe 
of ſeparation, when the relative power of the Iriſh Roman- 
iſt to that of the Iriſh Proteſtant, bore an infinitely greater 
proportion than it does at preſent ;. for the cauſe of ſepara- 
tion from, and independency on Britain is not now a new 
cauſe of rebellion, it has been repeatedly fought and decided 
on the Iriſh ſtage. Paſſing over the almoſt continued hoſ- 
tility between powerful ſepts, and the Britiſh colonies in 
Ireland, from the firſt conqueſt of Ireland, by Britain, in 
the reign of Henry the ſecond, I ſhall come at once to the 
reign of queen Elizabeth. In her reign, the Earl of Deſ- 
mond, a great nobleman, originally of Engliſh blood, whoſe 
dominions extended almoſt all over Munſter, entered into a a 
league with the then powerful Spaniſh monarchy, for ſever- 
ing Ireland from England, and rendering it independent; 
he took up arms, and pretending he did ſo, in ſupport of 
the Romiſh religion, he was joined by almoſt the whole Iriſh 
nation, then bigotted Romaniſts; the very Engliſh colonies, 
which acknowledged the queen as their ſovereign, being 
then moſtly Romaniſts, and confined to a few counties in 
Leinſter, the Spaniards ſent him great ſupplies of military 
' ſtores, and troops, yet the power of England ſoon cruſhed. 
him and his adherents, and his head was ſtuck up, as the 
head of a traitor, on London bridge, ; The great Earl of 
Tyrone, the ableſt Iciſh chieftain, both as to courage and 
_ kill 
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CES 


uit; "which had before that time appeared, and who had 

deen trained to arms; in the army of Elizabeth herſelf, next 

raiſed a rebellion in Ireland, in the very fare cauſe of inde- 
pendence on, and ſeparation from, England; he was alſo 

_ affiſted by Spain, at that time the moſt powerful nation in 

BVBurope, who ſent at one time fix thouſand Spaniſh infantry, 


| famous for their ſuperior diſcipline over all other Europeans, 


? 


_ and then a very conſiderable army, to his affiſtanee; he was 
 _, Joined by the whole body of the Iriſh nation, then forty to 
dne in number over the Engliſh colonies, yet he and the 


Fiſh nation were in a few campaigns compleatly ſubdued and 


conquered by the power of England; and the confequences 
ol his rebellion and fuppreffion were, the flaughter or diſ- 
-  perfion into foreign countries, of all the Iriſh chieftains who 


ſerved under him, an& of the greater part of the inhabitants 


of ix whole counties in the northern part of this kingdom; 


the calamities brought upon the Iriſh Romanifts by that un- 
fuccefsfuł rebellion, as may be tearned from Morrifon, and 


other cotemporary writers, can only be equalled by thofe of 
the Jews, at the time of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the 


Romans; England in thoſe two laſt mentioned rebellions, 


was unaided by Scotland, then a diſtinct kingdom. The 


next rebellion in the cauſe of ſeparation from England, and 


5 independence, was was that which commenced with the horrible 


triſh maffacre in the year 1641, that maffacre which you fo 
zealouſſy and fo officioufly juſtify ! the Iriſh Romaniſts at 
that time, encouraged by the diſtracted ſtate of public af. 


fairs in England, and abetted by the repnblicans in that 
country (as you are at preſent by your maſters, the Engliſh 
Jacobins) broke out into rebellion for the purpoſe of ſepara- 
tion and independence; the Iriſh Romanifts, at the break- 
ing out of this rebellion, were in the proportion of eleven to 


two, to the Iriſh Proteftants, or of five and a half to one, 
according to Sir William Petty, (/ze hit political anatomy of 


Treland) the ſame author ſtates, that they murdered thirty 
even thouſand Triſh Proteftants, in the firſt year of the re- 
bellion in cold blood; the Englith army in Ireland did not 


amount at that time to four thouſand men, ill paid and Wl 
clothed, 
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| clothed, the Iriſh Romaniſts ſuddenly. poſſefied 23 
of nine tenth parts of the kingdom; as ſoon however, as 
their quondam abettors, the Engliſh republicans, had done 
their buſineſs in England, they would not ſuffer Ireland to 
remain an independent ſtate, they immediately ſent an army 
to reduce their Iriſh affociates in rebellion and murder, and 
in two ſhort campaigns effected a complete conqueſt» of 
Ireland, and ſlew in the field, hanged and quartered, or 
drove into exile, all the energetich. Iriſh Nomaniſit of that 
day. Of the leaders executed I ſhall mention two only 
of eminent turpitude; Eord Maguire hanged: and quar- 
tered at Tyburn, and his head fixed on London bridge; 
and Sir Phelim O Neil, hanged: and quartered at Stephen's- 
green, and his head fixed on Newgate in Dublin; they 
confiſcated all their eſtates, beſtowed: them upon the Eng- 
liſh ſoldiers, and finally Cromwell, firſt their general and 
then their dictator, wiſely united Ireland to England, 
cauſing thirty members to fit as repreſentatives of Ireland 
in the Britiſh parliament. The deſolation and havock 
brought by this rebellion in the cauſe of ſeparation and in- 
dependence on the kingdom would be almoſt incredible, 
were it not teſtified by unqueſtionable authorities. 

The laſt rebellion of the Iriſh Romaniſts againſt the crown 
of England, was. that which commenced in the reign of King 
William and Queen Mary. At this period the Iriſh Roma- 
niſts, by the agency af Lord Tyrconnel, appointed lord lieu- 
tenant of the kingdom by King James the ſecond, were in 
poſſeſſion of almoſt all employments of truſt and confidence 
in the nation; many of the Iriſh nobility and gentry of that 
day, were Romaniſts, and many of the Iriſh, as well as 
Engliſh, Proteſtants were diſaffected to the revolution and 
the government of King William. The Iriſh Romaniſts al- 

-moſt to a man, eſpouſed the cauſe of the abdicated monarch, 
not out of any affection to him, but with the hopes by his 
means of obtaining independence; one hundred thoufand 
effective men, all Iriſh Romaniſts, flew to arms; the dethron- 
ed king, their engine of ſeparation, unable to. ſupport and 
arm fuch a number, . ſixty thouſand of them, diſ- 

: poking 
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ih them into fifty regiments of foot, and ſixteen of horſe; | 
the French monarch Lewis the fourteenth, then in the zenith 
of his power, ſent experienced generals and officers to com- 


mand and train the Iriſh army, and many thouſand veteran 


French troops to aſſiſt them, with all kind of military ſtores, 
|  cloathing and arms; his fleet rode triumphant on the fea, 
having defeated the Britiſh fleet under Lord Torrington, off 

the ſouthern coaſt of Ireland; a fmall body of Iriſh Prote- 

_ Rants only, in the northern part of this kingdom, took up 
arms to ſtem this torrent, but they would have been ſoon 
ſwallowed up, had they not received ſpeedy ſuccours from 


WY England, and an Engliſh army affiſted by the Iriſh Prote- 


ſtants, made a complete conqueſt of the Iriſh Romaniſts of 
chat day, and of their French auxiliaries, in three campaigns, 
drove ſuch of them as eſcaped the ſword, peſtilence and fa- 
mine, miſerable exiles into * omnes, and confiſcated 
their eſtates and property. | 
That the Iriſh Romiſts wtherd 60 ug 1 with no 
other view, than by his means to ſeparate Ireland from the 
Britiſh empire, may be proved by numberteſs occurrences 
: during that ſhort war. I ſhall mention only two of them: 
when he aſſembled the Romiſh convention, which he and 
his adherents called a parliament in Dublin, one of their 
firſt meaſures was the preparing a bill, declaring the indepen- 
dence of the kingdom of Ireland on the crown of England : 
James when the bill was tendered to him for the royal aſſent 
-  hHefitated; he had ftill hopes of remounting the throne of 
England, and he feared that his aſſenting to ſuch a bill would 
| diſguſt and alienate his Engliſh friends, and impair his own 
authority if he ſhould remount the throne : but the Iriſh 
EKomaniſts told him plainly that if he refuſed his afſent to the 
bill, they bad no further occaſion for him, that he might go 
about his buſineſs, and that they would eftabliſh a govern- 
ment without him. This ſame pretended parliament alſo at- 
tainted by bill, ſeveral thouſand Iriſh Proteſtants, including 
in it by the lump all men of that perſuaſion, of rank, conſe- 
quence, or property; and paſſed a bill for depriving the 


E 6 a clergy, of almoſt the whole of their tithes, and for 


rendering 
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1 rendering the recovery of the remaining pittance impradt 
cable. 


the members of this pretended parliament, all ſlaughtered, 


| hanged or tranſported, for maintaining your glorious and pa- 


triotick principles of ſeparation from England, and ſubverſion 
of the Proteſtant e(nbliſhevents * N as illuſtrious as 
yourſelf! * {4 


Another ſignal 8 of Ah contempt, in which the 3 


Iriſh Romaniſts of that day held James and his authority, 
and that they meant only to make a tool of him for effecting 


their own purpoſes is, that when his deputy Lord Tyrcon- 
nel repaired to the Iriſh camp, after the departure of James _ 


to France, one of the principal Iriſh officers came to him, 


and commanded him inſtantly to quit the camp, or he would 
cut his tent cords, with which command the __ * 


was obliged to comply. 


One other example *, uur rebellion, in the = | 


* ſeparation. and independence I omitted to introduce in its 


rank in point of time, becauſe it was not the rebellion of the 


whole native Iriſh, and degenerate Engliſh coloniſts in Ire- 
land, but of a part only of both races; and that is the rebel- 


lion of Thomas Fitzgerald Lord Offaley, eldeſt ſon and heir 


of the Earl of Kildare, in the reign of King Henry the 
eighth; that nobleman, being then chief governor of Ire- 


land under the king, broke out into open rebellion, renounc-. 


ed his allegiance to King Henry, and ſet himſelf up as an in- 


dependent prince; in a ſhort time, he and his adherents | 


were reduced, and himſelf with five of his uncles taken priſo- 
ners, they were ſent to England, and hanged and quartered 
as traitors at Tyburn, the earl his father died of grief, a 
priſoner in the Tower of London, and the whole family 
eſtate was confiſcated. This illuſtrious race of the Fitzge- 
ralds would have been extinguiſhed, had not Queen Mary, 
out of compaſſion to the misfortunes of that great houſe, af- 


terwards reſtored the only ſhoot which remained of the an- 


cient trunk, to his family honors and eſtate. 


Gre ns 


Don't you 8 fir, the ill e an unhappy fits of 
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And now, ar, having reticarded to you the miſerable fate 
of Lord Offaley, and his uncles; of the Earls of Deſmond, 
and Tyrone; of Lord Maguire, and Sir Phelim O'Neil; of 
the. Romiſti parliament convened by King James, and of all 
their adherents, all iriſh Romaniſts, and all engaged in the 
fame cauſe, of which you have now ſet yourſelf up as the 
champion, chat is the cauſe of ſeparation from Great Britain 
and independence on the Britiſh crown, I leave you to ſouud 
the trumpet of inſurrection, and to cheer in vain your mur- 
dering tattered bands of popular and energetick Romanifts, by 


9 the example of ſucceſsful rebellion in America, a diſtant 


country, and to waſte your poiſonous breath, and acrimoni- 
ons ink, in fruitleſs attempts to depreſs the ſpirits of his ma- 
jeſty's faithful and loyal Iriſh ſubjects, by the example of the 
unſucceſsful American loyaliſts; Raiſe your ominous voice, 
And eroak aloud to your black, to your grey, or to your green, 
- flock, in the figures ſo often uſed by you in your declamati- 
ons, vulgarly called nonſenſe, ſuch as, 4a naked man oppreſ- 
Ss fed by the tate is an armed poſt; the government had the 
t magiſtracy with the peoples liberty —all you will be able to 

do, and it is miſchief enough, is to encourage a few deſperate _ 

. allaffing and robbers in different parts of the kingdom, to per- 
" fiſt in their nocturnal murders, and plunder, till they expiate 


their crimes on the ayenging gibbet, juſtly accuſing with their 


laſt breath, (as did the privates of the Monaghan militia ſhot 
for a mutiny) flagitious demagogues, as the cauſe at once 25 
their guilt and diſgraceful puniſhment. 

That you might have no topick of b of the 


Iriſh Romaniſts untouched, you repeat in this addreſs two 


calumnies againſt the government of the country, which you 
have already advanced in the Houſe of Commons more than 
once, the falſity of which has been demonſtrated as often as 
you preſumed to advance them, and though you ſtood pub- 


 _ hely convicted of deliberate malicious falſehood, in the two 


_ Inſtances more than once, you with your accuſtomed effron- 
tery, again repeat them in this addreſs; and you inſtructed 


Four jacobin maſters in England, to retail the fame falſchoods, 


* they Wear in the copies of a hd publiſhed in the 
Ko: Engliſh 


„ 1 - 


Engliſh print as ſpoken by Mr. Fox on Iriſh affairs i in the 
Engliſh houſe of commons; they are thus ſet forth in your 
addreſs: « They (government) agreed to the firſt Catholic 
bill, and then proſcribed the perſon of the Catholic, and 
«© oppoſed His freedom in corporations,” by the firſt Catholic f 


bill, it is plain you mean the bill which paſſed in favour of 


Iriſh Romaniſts, in the year 1793, for that is the bill which 
enabled Romaniſts to become members of corporations, and 


in that particular, put them on a footing with Proteſtants, 


_ repealing the. teft and corporation acts, in their favour; in 
both theſe particulars of preſcription of Romaniſts, and op- 


poſition to their freedom in corporations, by government 
ſince that act, you aſſert what is not warranted by fact; I 


clearly expoſed the ſalſehood and malignity of ſuch aſſertions 


in my place in the Houſe of Commons in your hearing, ſtat- 
ing the tranſactions in which they were founded; the ſub- 
ſtance of my ſpeech on that occaſion is in priat, and it is not 
neceſſary here to repeat what I then ſaid; you did not then 
attempt to refute me, if you ſhall hereafter attempt to vindi- 
cate your aſſertions on theſe heads, and produce your pre- 


tended inſtances of proſcription, and oppoſition i in corporati- 


| ons, I am able again to diſprove them, 
Jour next charge againſt the preſent Iriſh government is is 


corruption, you charge them with ſupporting their decided 
majority in parliament, againſt the meaſures of you and your 


| excepted, (which is as many as I recolle&, ever to have vot- 


ed with you and your party, againſt the meaſures of govern- 
ment on any queſtion) all the members for cities and great 


towns, for all open boroughs, and for what are ſtiled cloſe 5 
(chat is boroughs chiefly under the patronage of great and 
powerful noblemen or gentlemen, having large eſtates in the 


| country) about ten or twelve members for boroughs except= 


ed, the whole ſtrength of your faction in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, are induced by bribery to vote againſt your meaſures; 


the accuſation is ſo notoriouſly unfounded, that no defence is 
neceſſary; the whole repreſentatives of the landed and mo- 
G2 neyed 
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petty faction, by corruption; that is, you in fact charge, that Iriſh go- Ml 
all the knights of the different ſhires in Ireland, ſix or ſeven refuted. 


. r 
; | vid 3 are not, nor could they be, bribed to vote 400 


act againſt the true intereſts of their country, that is, their 


1 intereſts; the abſurdity of the accuſation is a ſufficient 


refutation; but to ſupport your accuſation you adduce two 


inſtances, one, that to overwhelm an oligarchical party in . 
parliament, *a new hoſt of places and penſions, was reſort- 


« ed to, this is the famous half million, or the experiment 


4 of the caſtle to ſecure the dependence of parliament, and 
« to prevent the formation of an Iriſh party againſt the do- 
% minion of the Britiſh Cabinet.“ This atlegation of cor- 


D Tuption in the government, you have founded, on an aſſer- 


tion, declared in ſeveral of your ſpeeches, to bave been once 


| made i in the Houſe of Commons, by a perſon then employed. 
in the ſervice of government; ; the aſſertion, as you frequent. 


If ſtated it, was, '« that it had coſt government half a preg 
; « to defeat an oppoſition party, in the Houſe of Commons ;” 


and you have frequently admitted that the tranſaction allud- 
ed to happened during the time Lord Townſhend was lord 


lieutenant of Ireland; his lieutenancy commenced in 1767 
and ended j in 1772, ſo that, according to you it muſt have 
happened, more than twenty-ſeven years ago; and that it 
ever happened, or . 08 loc was ever a reſts 


E upon your credit. 


K 4 


The miſconduct of former governors, bs a kind of politi- 


1 cal legerdemain, you transfer to the preſent; but for a mo- 85 
ment ſuppoſing that a corruption of parliament was deſign- 


s ed by multiplying the lucrative offices of the ſtate, and con- 


ferring them on members of parliament, has not the place- 


bill lately enacted, a meaſure adopted by a miniſtry of a much 
later date, than that of Lord Townſhend, compleatly defeated 


the deſign ? That bill, amongſt other regulations, diſquali- 5 
fies perſons, poſſeſſing a great number of lucrative offices, to 


it in parliament, many of which were heretofore filled by 


members of parliament; and it vacates the feats of all mem- 


bers of the Houſe of Commons, who ſhall after their electi- 


on, accept of places of proſit under the crown tenable at 
plüwKkbaſure; add to this powerful check to corruption, the pen- 
WE 229 ud both theſe bills are of modern her, yet whilſt you, 


for 
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for the purpoſe of 1 . load the preſent govern- 
ment with the imputed guilt of the miſconduct of former 
governors, you conceal from view the merit of the preſent _ 
or of immediately preceding governors, in correcting ſuch 
miſconduct, if ſuch there was, and in preventing future go- 
vernors from adopting ſuch corruptive meaſures ; with the 5. 
ſame view, you accuſe the preſent government with creating 
new places for gentlemen of the law profeſſion, but you omit 
ſtating the abſolute neceſſity of the creation, ariſing from de- 
fect and delay in the diſpenſing of public Juſtice, both crimi- 
nal and civil, which occurred in almoſt all the counties in the 
kingdom, before they were created; and you alſo omitted, 
that barriſters holding ſuch new created employments, were 
incapacitated by the act which eſtabliſhed them to fit in par- 
liament; you accuſe government with a deſign to corrupt the 
bar by the creation of theſe places, with what juſtice I leave 
the world to determine; but in preferring this accuſation, 
you fall into a ſtrange inconſiſtency; contrary to the whole 
tenor of your addreſs, you ſtumble here on one truth, to wit, 
C That in this country formerly the rule of government was 
« the law of the land,” you ſtate throughout your addreſs 
that the whole proceedings of government in this country, 
from the commencement of the reign of James the firſt to the 
preſent day have been a continued ſyſtem of the moſt atroci- 
ous and horrible tyranny, over the inhabitants of this king- 
dom, over Iriſbmen in large characters, that ſtrong, hardy, 
bold, braye, laborious, warm-hearted, and faithful race of 
men, as you deſcribe them. The law of England was not 
extended over all Ireland, till the reign of James the firſt, | 
before that time the inhabitants of four fifths of this king- 
dom, were out of the pale of the Engliſh laws, and were 
governed by certain barbarous cuſtoms, called the Brehon law, 
of which Sir John Davis gives ſome account; at what time 
was it then, © zhat the rule of government in this country was 
« the law of the land,” according to you ? The fact is certain- 
ly true, the law of the land has been always the rule of go- 
vernment in this country, ſince it became entirely pervious to 
the common law of England; but how came you, againſt 
pour 


(% ) 


your very nature and deſign, to deviate into this truth? it 
renders your addreſs a heap of inconſiſtency from com- 
paſſion to you, 1 will endeavour: to reconcile you with your- 
| ſelf; the law you there meant, as the rule of government, 
x was the Brehon Jaw before the reign of king James the firſt: 
and the government, the then Iriſh chiefs or Sachems, and 
their Brehons or judges; what a pity that you did not live in 
thoſe times! you would, if then in exiſtence, have been a 
* Brehon, and could I entertain the belief of tranſmigration, I 
| ſhould certainly conclude, that your foul formerly animated 
the body of a ſturdy dogmatick Brehon, a ſupercilious and 
deſpotick barbarian, whoſe nod was e and whoſe 
frown was death ! 
It is not here amiſs to examine decks the conduct of 
government, in nominating to the offices of the ſtate, mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Lords and Commons, can be confidered 
as an effect of a ſyſtem of corruption of parliament, adopted 
by the crown; it is notorious that in every civilized ſtate, 
whether monarchical or republican, there muſt be a fet of 
men, ſelected from the body of the people, whoſe peculiar 
province it is, to tranſact the buſinefs of the ſtate; it is highly 
"reaſonable, and indeed neceffary, that ſuch men ſhould be 
paid by the community for their trouble, for we find by ex- 
perience, that the duty of. laborious offices which officious 
men have ſometimes undertaken to perform without emolu- 
ment, has been always in the end neglected or abandoned, 
nor is it to be expected that men will gratuitouſly expend and 
waſte their -time and their labour. In a great empire, as is 
that of Britain, there muſt be many and ſkilful public offi- 
cers, which from the conſtitution of our mixed monarchy, 
muſt be nominated by the crown ; this power of nomination 
gives a conſiderable degree of influence to the crown, but it 
s a proper and conſtitutional influence, with which the very 
nature of our government demands that the crown ſhould be 
inveſted, and without which our conſtitution could not exiſt ; 
to what body of men then is the monarch to look for a ſup- 
_ ply of publick officers? is he to exclude from all public func- 


= tions the whole Houle of Lords, the whole body of the nobi- 


lity 
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ly of the nation, the hereditary council of the crown ? and 
zs he alſo to exclude all the members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, the ableſt and moſt enlightened part of the people, 
partly poſſeſſing and certainly repreſenting, the whole maſs 
of the landed and monied intereſt in the nation; of whole 
talents, abilities, and capacity for public ſervice from their 
{ituation;,. he has the beſt opportunity of judging,? and is the 
monarch to reſort t6 the jovial clubs of country ſquires, to 
a fox-hunt or horſe-race, to the cloiſters of a college, to the 
counting-houſes- of traders, to the factories of weavers, the 
forges of ſmiths, to the plough, the loom, or the hammer, 
for prime miniſters, and ſecretaries of ſtate? and is the mo- 
narch in a mixed monarchy like ours, to be ſtripped: of all 
influence of every kind in the ſenate ? The man who can an- 
ſwer theſe ſeveral queſtions in the affirmative, and frame his 
| anſwers from his own real opinion, is. a perſon too abſurd to 
be argued with, he muſt be entirely ignorant, not only of all 
the ceconomy of political ſociety, but of the very nature of 
man, conſidered as a reaſonable and a ſocial being. 5 
You declaim, fir, in your addreſs, with a conſiderable de- 
gree of aſperity, againſt what you call the trade of parliament, 
by which I underſtand, the buying a ſeat in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, for a venal borough, or procuring a ſeat in that Houſe 
by other means, with a view of making great advantage of 
the purchaſe, by compelling the miniſter to buy the talents of 
the purchaſer, and thereby not only to filence his clamorous 
oppoſition to all meaſures of government, right or wrong, 
but to employ, his mercenary-eloquence in a laviſh: ſuppert 
of adminiſtration on all occaſions. Of theſe venal boroughs 
the number is ſmall, and I freely admit, that ſuch trade has 
been driven, and fometimes with ſucceſs ; but your aſſurance 
in ſelefting ſuch a topick for inflammation, is ſurely un- 
matchable! it is a univerſally received opinion, that ſome of 
the moſt turbulent and clamorous antefignani in your ſcanty 
ranks. of oppoſition, ſet up in that trade of parliament, in 
which, thank Providence! they have failed and become bank- 
rupts; their unhappy fate has drawn from you the moſt pa- 
thetick complaints in your addrefs. Pray which are they, 
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or ibe hapleſ American loyaliſts, the PO objects of com- 
paſſion in your eyes? thus you pour forth your tragick effuſi- 

on, from the very bottom of your ſoul: © What man of ſmall _ 

_ _ _ fortune, what man of great fortune, can now afford to come 
_ 4 into the Houſe of Commons, or ſuſtain the expence of a 

| « ſeat in parliament, or of a conteſted election? I know 
e ſome who have great talents, (that is, frong lungs and con- 
e ſummate aſſurance) and have exerciſed. them in the public 
« ſervice,;are diſpoſed to decline ſituations, to the honeſt in- 

« dividual fo expenſive, and to the public now ſo unprofita- 

.- « ble,” (you might have added © and to themſelves.” But 
Mu. Grat- your difappointed fatellites, are not the only perſons who fol- 
der and fur Iowed the trade of parliament, no man followed it in my me- 


ty and ſuc- 
_ cels incar= mory with ſo much aſſiduity or ſucceſs as you yourſelf have 


I r ing on 


hoe _—_ — of done, ſince your commencement in that buſineſs; returned 
ment. into parliament for a cloſe borough at your firſt appearance 
on the public ſtage, by the intereſt of a nobleman, in whoſe 
patronage it was, you immediately opened your ſhop, and 
_ expoſed your wares to fale, the ſtock of a ſecond-hand retail 
political haberdaſher, the whole confiſted of an aſſortment 
collected from the two ſtore-houſes of deceaſed politicians, 
. the one Molyneux's State of Ireland, the other the Drapier's 
Letters; the Iriſh Nation at that time laboured under two 
grievances, the firſt a real one felt ſeverely by the public at 
large; the ſecond, more a theoretical than an actual griev- 
ance, though ſometimes really felt, and always menacing. 
The firſt confiſted in a ſevere and impolitic reſtriction of the 
trade of Ireland, by the commercial regulations of Britain; 
the ſecond was an afſumed power in the Britiſh legiſlature 
to bind Ireland by its ftatutes; and to this grievance may be 
added, the effects of an Iriſh ftatute called Poyning's act, by 
which the Iriſh parliament in its legiſlative capacity, was con- 
trolled by the great law officers in England: the nation, galled 
by theſe opprefſions,, equally pernicious and diſgraceful, loudly 
expreſſed on all occaſions their diſſatisfaction at them; and 
zealouſly applauded and ſupported as well every honeſt pa- 
triot, as political adventurer, who argued or declaimed 


- againſt them; and as uſual in ſuch caſes, the multitude al- L 


ES: "Oy W RT loudeſt their approbation of the loudeſt declai- 
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= mer, meaſuring the merit of the orator by the uproar, tur- 
bulence, and fury, of his harangues. - In. ſuch a ſeaſon ſeve- 
ral able and honeſt ſenators ſtood forth the champions of 
their country, and combated theſe oppreſſions with. the wea- 
pons of argument and reaſon : you joined their ranks, and 
fought againſt the common enemy with leſs effective executi- 
on, but with ſuperior noiſe, turbulence, and acrimony, bat- 
tering them, inceſſantly with the artillery of Molineux and 
Swift, The campaign was ſucceſsful, the Engliſh miniſter 
liſtened to the voice of juſtice and reaſon, and agreed to a 
treaty, the grievances were redreſſed; the ports of the world 
were opened to the Iriſh trader, the independence of the 
_ Iriſh legiſlature on that of Britain was acknowledged; and 
Poyning's act repealed, The giddy multitude, captivated by 
the fury and bluſter of your operations, attributed the whole 
ſucceſs to you: and you carried away the palm from your up- 
right, honeſt, patriotic aſſociates, with much leſs real merit, 
whether we conſider your abilities or motives. You were 
determined however to work your own emolument out of 
the national proſperity, and to take advantage of this tide of 
Iriſh exultation to bring into port a Galeon freighted with a 
precious cargo on your own account; though. juſt ſet up in 
the trade of parliament, you ſeemed to have underſtood it 
better, than older merchants; you contrived matters ſo, that 
a vote was carried in the Houſe of Commons, for beſtowing 
on you fifty thouſand. pounds out of the public purſe, as a 
reward for your exertions in eſtabliſhing the independence of 
the Iriſh legiſlature; and you had addreſs ſufficient to obtain 
the conſent of the crown to this moſt extraordinary and un- 
merited donation, by your engagement in future to ſupport 
the meaſures of government : by a judicious diſpoſal of this 
money you have ſecured to yourſelf an eſtate in fee ſimple of 
three thouſand pounds per annum and upwards: and you, 
who accuſe the preſent government of corruption in the di- 
ſtribution of places and penſions, are, and for ſome years have 
been, in poſſeſſion of a penſion in fee ſimple of three thou- 
ſand pounds per annum, the moſt unmerited that ever was 
| beſtowed, and purchaſed by the moſt unwarrantable, wanton, 


and n n of public money, that has ever oc- 
curred 
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curred in the annals of this or the ſiſter kingdom. To ex- 


peoſe in a clearer point ef view the inanity of your claim to 


this donation, it is neceffiry here to recur to ſome part of 
your conduct, after receipt of that coſtly proof of public pro- 


digality and folly. The Engliſm nation, from the time of 


their conqueſt of Ireland, in the reign of King Henry the 


ſecond, to the year 1792, had claimed and frequently exer- 


ciſed a power of legiflating for Ireland: the claim is aſſerted 
in all their law books where Ireland is mentioned, particutar- 


ly by Lord Coke in Calvin's cafe, and in his Inſtitutes, and 


may be found particularly ſtated in judge Blackſtone's Com- 
mentaries, vol. 1. p. reo, ror. In the reign of George the 
firſt; the claim was queſtioned by the Triſh, and the-Engliſh 
parliament paſſed a deelaratory-law in the 6th year of that 
- reign, in which they afſerted the power of the Britifly parlia- 
ment to bind Ireland by its acts ar part of the common law of 


- England. Previous to, and in, the year 1782 the Iriſh par- 


Hament, as is before ſtated; made heavy complaints of 


this aſſumed power of the Britiſh parliament, to legiſlate 
for Ireland; and à bill paſſed in the Britiſh: parliament - 


_ repealing this declaratory act, in conſequence of theſe com- 
plaints, by way of contenting the Iriſh nation; the late 
Mr. Flood, and ſome” other leading members in the Iriſh 


Houſe of Commons, faw clearly, that ſuch repeal of a de- 


claratory aft, did not abrogate the law as it ſtood before 


that act was made; and that if by the common law of Eng- 


land, as laid down by their moſt eminent lawyers, Ireland was 
bound by Britiſſi acts of parliament before the enaQting of 


that declaratory act, the repeal of that act left the law as it 
ſtood before; and that the right of binding Ireland by Britiſh | 


_ aQts, might be again, not only claimed, but exerciſed, by the 
parliament of Britain, whenever they ſhould think it conveni- 


ent to do ſo, and Mr. Flood and others inſiſted in the Iriſh 
Houſe of Commons, that the repeal of the act of the 6th of 
George the firſt, did not, and could not, eſtabliſh and ſecure 
the independence of the parliament of Ireland; and that 


nothing ſhort of an act of renunciation by the Britiſh- par- 
lament of all right of legiſſating for Treland, could eſtabliſh 
| or ſecure that * 
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To db kad dates doctrine of Mr. Flood; "ore "pane FIG 


gentlemen who ſupported his opinion, you oppoſed ycurſelf iy 
with all your wonted fury and acrimony in the Iriſh Houſe of 


tan vialent- | 


renunciati- 


Commons, and abſurdly infiſted, that the ſimple repeal of a on, which 
declaratory act abrogated the law which was antecedent te cure the 


the act; your obſtinacy on this occaſion was exactly in pro- 


ence of the 


portion to your: abſurdity. However the Britiſh parliament trick 2 


concurred in opinion with Mr. Flood, ruin 
renunciation of all power of legiſlation for Ireland. 

It was matter of wonder to men who had dern carried 
away by the torrent of popular applauſe, and looked upon 
you as a zealons aſſertor of the independence of the Iriſh le. 
giſlature, to fee you thus vehemently oppoſing the only mea- 
fure which could eſtabliſh and ſecure it; but their wonder 
ceafed, when they found that the concurrence of the minifter 
of the day, with the commons, in preſenting to you fifty 
thouſand\ pounds, without whoſe concurrence you could not 
have touched the money, had been purchafed by your en- 
gagement to ſupport his meafures: and that he reſiſted the 
idea of renunciation at that time, not knowing how the par- 
liament of Britain might feet on fo momentous a meaſure; 
if that miniſter is now living, and has read your addreſs, 
when he came to this paſſage, ® no—no—no=the half million, 
« faid the miniſter, this is my principle of attraion : among the 
« rich I ſend my half million,” how muſt he blufh at his own 
folly in beſtowing on you, one ſolitary repreſentative- of a 
_ cloſe borough, without eftate, family or connections to make 
you conſiderable, one full tenth part of that fam, which you 
repreſent as ſufficient to corrupt the whole Iriſh ſenate, fifty 
thouſand pounds! and what tortures muſt he feel, when he 
finds his accomplice has turned approver againft him! Ima» 
gination paints him to me on ſuch occaſion crying out with 
Macheath, „That Jemmy Twiteher ſhould' peach me! or 
« with the Roman pon; Clodrus 3 rtl Catilina C 
" thegum J, * 

| The 

*The French ede conſiſting of five perſons, demanded as a bribe from 
the American ambaſſadors, the ſum of. fifty thouſand-pounds; they were con- 
tented with ten thouſand pounds a piece. Our Iriſh ſham patriot is not con- 


tented with a leſs ſum than fifty thouſand pounds for himſelf, Mock pa- 
triotiſm is a more productive profeſſion in Ireland, than in France! 
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f Mr. Grat- | The next ranſuftion of your political life which it is ne. 


An violent- 4 here to mention, is your conduct in the laſt ſeſſion, 


* ed 
; . — when the extraordinary attack ſtated in the publick prints to 


este have been made in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons by Mr. 


cenſure, on 


7228 CRE 2 5 Fox on the proceedings of the Iriſh Parliament, was animad- 
England, verted upon in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons. A falſe and 
purports infamous libel on the Iriſh parliament, particularly on the 


N Houſe of Commons, was publiſned in moſt of the London 


Nr. Fox in newſpapers in the month of March, in the year 1797, and 


the Britiſh 


Houſe of from them copied into the republican Iriſh prints, entitled 


Commons Mr. Fox's ſpeech on the ſtate of Ireland, and purporting to 


go on the ſtate 


Rs be a copy of a ſpeech made in the Engliſh Houſe of Com- 
mons by Mr. Fox. This libel, after ſtating a variety of the 

moſt malignant and groundleſs falſehoods, reſpecting Ireland, 

- the diſpoſitions of its inhabitants, and meaſures purſued by 
government there, proceeded to condemn in a rancorous in- 

vective, the rejection of the two meaſures by the Iriſh Houſe 

of Commons, which your addreſs mentions as panaceas pro- 


poſed by you and your party for the cures of all popular diſ- 


contents in Ireland, to wit, emancipation and reform. For the 
firſt of theſe meaſures, there appeared on a diviſion in the 
Iriſh Houſe of Commons twenty votes only: and as your 
party joined; emancipation and reform together, declaring 
that emancipation was only the firſt part of reform, and that 
there could be no reform without emancipation, the deciſion 
of the Houſe, almoſt unanimous, againſt emancipation, put 


an end to diviſions of the Houſe on the ftring of reſolutions 


| you had prepared .refpeQing the remainder of your ſcheme 
of reform ; many of the twenty who voted for emancipation, 
declaring they would vote againſt all the remainder of the 
propoſed reform. This libel, publiſhed as the ſpeech of Mr. 
Fox, ſtated this almoſt unanimous deciſion of the Iriſh Houſe 
of Commons to have been procured by the influence of the 
crown, and repreſented the members of that Houſe as only 
puppets of the miniſter, including in this cenſure all the Iriſh 
repreſentatives of counties, cities and boroughs: it aſſerted 
the propriety. of the interference of the Engliſh Houſe of 
Commons with the proceedings of the Iriſh parliament ; 46 


te 
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of theis entertaining and examining the merits of appeals 
made by any defeated party in the Iriſh Commons, be it ever 


ſo inſignificant, and reverſing the deciſions of the Iriſh „ 


liament in all matters of internal legiſlation of that country, - 


on two principles, one, that if a rebellion ſhould blaze up in 
| Ireland in conſequence of meaſures purſued by the Iriſh par- 


liament, there were no other means to extinguiſh it, except 
Engliſh forces and money, which could be only levied by the 
authority of the Engliſh Commons. The other, that the 


Iriſh parliament was an engine, entirely worked and directed 


by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and his ſecretary, who 


were tools of the Engliſh miniſtry, which miniſtry was ac- 
countable to, and controlable by, the Engliſh Houſe of Com- 


mons. The laſt of theſe principles, if admitted, would at 
once deftroy all idea of independent legiſlation in Ireland: 
but it is ſo notoriouſly falſe that no arguments are neceſſary 


to confute it. The firſt principle is alſo generally falſe, as 


there is force ſufficient in Ireland of loyal Iriſh ſubjeẽts, to 
quell any rebellion which may blaze forth from the fuel fur- 


niſhed by you and your party; but were it neceſſary, in caſe 


of an Iriſh rebellion, to obtain aſſiſtance in men and money 
from England, the furniſhing ſuch aſſiſtance would give no 


more right to the Engliſh Houſe of Commons to legiſlate for 


Ireland, than the furniſhing of ſimilar, aſſiſtance by Ireland 


to. quell a rebellion in Britain, would give to the Iriſh Houſe 


of Commons to legiſlate for Britain; and the libel ſtated, 


that Mr. Fox had made a motion in the Engliſh Houſe of 
Commons, for an addreſs to his Majeſty to change his mi- 
niſters in Ireland, which he prefaced with this ſpeech, and 
that the whole oppoſition party had ſupported this motion, 
which however was rejected i in the Britiſh Houſe of Com- 
mons, by a great majority. 


When this libel was publiſhed, ſome members of this Iriſh 


Houſe of Commons, one of whom I was, thought it proper 
to ſtamp it with ſome ſignal mark of diſgrace; it contained 


ſo many acrimonious falſehoods reſpecting the government, 
parliament, and Proteſtants of Ireland; and urged a doctrine 
ſo deſtructive of the very idea of independent Iriſh legiſlation, 


\ 
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odr as you aue it in your addreſs, ſelf-legiſlation, that we 

Ee Te th thought it merited the utmoſt reprobation ; and with that 

W_ view, I produced the libel, as publiſhed- in the Morning 
"x . * Chronicle, an Engliſh newſpaper, in the Iriſh Houſe of Com- 
5 mos: I expoſed its malignity and falſehood; and moved that 
it ſhould be read by the clerk at the table; which motion I 
intended to have followed with two others, one for a vote of 
the Houſe, declaring it a falſe, ſcandalous and malicious libel 
on the Iriſh nation and parliament, and particularly on the 

Houſe of Commons; and another, for a vote condemning it 

to be burned by the common hangman at the door of the 

eb huouſe. But the Houſe were of opinion, that the motion, ſaid 
td have been prefaced by this libel having been rejected by 
Res the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, they were not called upon 
to take any notice of it, as the doctrines contained in it, were 
ſufficiently reprobated by ſuch rejection; and my firſt motion 
was loſt by a previous queſtion which put an end to the bu- 
 fineſs, On this occaſion you defended the libel, and its doc- 
trines, with the utmoſt violence of voice, expreſſion and geſ- 
ture: you roundly aſſerted the propriety of appeals from the 
parliament of Ireland tothe Britiſh Houſe of Commons, and 
3 | you attempted to vindicate and ſupport many of the falſe- 
= 5 hoods and miſrepreſentations contained in it; you were ſo 

E tranſported with rage at what you conſidered an attack on 
your jacobin maſters in England, that you became almoſt 
quite unintelligible, and as moſt of the falſehoods and miſre- 
preſentations contained in it are repeated in your preſent ad- 
- dreſs, it is not difficult to trace this libel on the Iriſh govern- 
ment, nation and parliament, to its true ſource; it is certain, 

if ſuch ſpeech. was actually ſpoken in the Britiſh Houſe. of 
Commons, that the-materials muſt have been furniſhed by 
you, and that the falſehoods contained in it, are not impu- 

. _ table to the Speaker, though his extreme credulity, in taking 
ſio readily-upon truſt the unſupported aſſertions of a deſpe- 
rate, h dogmatick, e railer, is juſtly ame 
able. 
P now, ſir, due how the account of political integrity 


0 and * ſtands with you. You received fifty thou- 
„„ ſand 


hn 
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fed wands for b ng the independenuniet ahe ith le. 


giſlature on that of Britain: you immediately afterwards: op- 


poſed the neceflity of renunciation of the power of legiſlating 


for Ireland on the part of Britain, the only meaſure which 


could annihilate ſuch power and eſtabliſh and ſecure the in- 


dependence of Iriſh legiſlation. In your preſent addreſs you 
preach up the doctrine of the neceſſity of ſelt-legiſlation, as 
you have often done before; yet in the very laſt ſeſſion of 


parliament, you maintained with all your power, and with _ 


the utmoſt violence, the juſtice and propriety of the Engliſh 
Houſe of Commons interfering in matters of internal legiſla- 
tion in Ireland, and Ps oy Iriſh parliament what 
- meaſures they ſhould purſue, and what laws they ſhould 


enaCt, and that if the Iriſh parliament ſhould decline, even 


unanimouſly, the adoption of ſuch meaſures, and enaction of 


fach laws, it was fit and proper that the Engliſh Houle of 
Commons ſhould exerciſe an appellatory juriſdiction over the 


deciſions of the parliament. of Ireland, reverſe them at their 


pleaſure, and take proper ſteps to compel them to adopt 
meaſures directly contrary to ſuch deciſions. | Such has been 
in the laſt ſeffion your ſupport of the doctrine of ſelf. le- 


giſlation! Your conduct on theſe occaſions puts me in 


mind of that of a party in the Iriſh commons in the year 
1640, compoſed of Romaniſts and Puritans, the conſtituent 
parts of the faction of which you at preſent aſſume the ſtation 


of leader. Such party prevailed on the Houſe of Commons 


of Ireland, ſo far to betray their own independence, as to 


ſend a petition by two agents, Mr. Bellew and Mr. Caſhell, 
to the Houſe of Commons of England, praying them to re- 


dreſs the then pretended grievances of Ireland, which peti- 
tion was preſented on the 13th of November 1640, at the 
bar of the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, ſee Carte's Ormond, 
1ſt vol. p. 115; the Iriſh' Houſe of Commons of that day, 
agreed to ſuch petition z you could not perſuade' the Iriſh 
Commons in 1797 to be guilty of a ſimilar piece of treache- 


ry to the nation. You and a few, a very few others only of 


that Houſe in 1797, were found mean enough to contend for 
a controling power in the Britiſh denne over the parlia- 
ment 
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ment of your country, at the very time you pretended to aſ- 


ſert its right of ſelf-legiſlation. 
Having thus, fir, in general remarked on the flagitions 


tendency of your addreſs, and the more. prominent falſe- 
hoods and miſrepreſentations contained in it, and expoſed 
the true cauſes of the nofturnal murders and robberies, 
which of late have diſgraced the country, I ſhall now take 
the liberty of adverting to the two meaſures which you ſtate 


to be the only methods by which theſe diſorders can be ſup- 


preſſed; which meaſures, with equal fraud and falſehood, 


you are pleaſed to dignify with the titles of emancipation and 


reform; and I ſhall make a few obſervations on the arguments 


by which you have attempted to ſupport the neceſlity of them. 
I hope to make it clear to every reader, that by the firſt you 


really mean the ſubverſion: of the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in 
church and ſtate; and by the ſecond, a republican govern- 


ment ſeparated from, and independent of Great Britain; 


. he ns 
5 tan's argu- 


ments in 


5 favour of 


emancipa- 
tion; re- 

p marks on 
and refuta- 
tion of 


which I ſhall demonſtrate, would, if attempted, be attended 


by the deſolation of the kingdom; and that ſucceſs in ſuch 


a meaſure, would only perpetuate deſolation and miſery. 

1 ſhall begin this part of my anſwer, with obſervations on 
your arguments, or rather rhapſody, in ſupport of what you 
term Catholic emancipation. You commence your argu- 
ments (if ſuch they can be called) with ſtating „ that the 
« ſentiments and principles of the Iriſh Romaniſts, have 
«ſuffered a mighty change, that the Iriſh Romaniſt of the 
« preſent day, does not hold the ſame ſentiments and opi- 
t nions held by the Romaniſts in the year 1692, and that 
sc the revolution in America had worked a prodigious alt- 
& ration in the political opinions of the Romaniſts of Ireland.” 
Now, fir, admitting all this to be fact, I cannot conceive 
ho you can apply it as an argument in favour of aboliſhing 
the teſts, by the refuſal of which, the Iriſh Romaniſts pre- 
clude themſelves from ſitting in parliament, and from filling 


the great offices of ſtate; as to all other privileges they are 


already fully on a level with their Proteſtant fellow ſubjects: 


all it amounts to is this; the American revolution has made 


all the Iriſh ry nn of the preſent day republicans ; in 


| * | 
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1692 they v were cM; therefore i in the preſent political 


ſituation of Europe, it is politic! in the governors of the Bri- 
tiſh Empire to transfer the powers of the ſtate in Ireland, a 
kingdom dependant upon the imperial crown of Great Bri- 
' tain, from the Iriſh Proteſtants, attached loyaliſts and faith- 


ful ſubjects, to Iriſh Romaniſts, all republicans, and ready fo 
5 follow the example of revolted America. You indeed mark 


the alteration i in the ſentiments and principles of Romaniſts, 


which you affert to have happened, thus, « with the Iriſh 
« Catholics of the year 1792, the influence of pope, 
10 prieſt and pretender, is at an end,” inſinuating that the 


impoſition. of excluſive teſts on Iriſh Romaniſts, aroſe from 


ſuch influence, which rendered them inimical to the preſent 
eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate; the firſt part of your al- 


ſertion is eaſily proved not to be fact, to wit, that the influ- : 


ence of the pope and prieſt over the Iriſh Romaniſts, i is at an 


end; the ſecond I admit to be true; but the influence of a 


principle full as hoſtile to the conſtitution has ſucceeded, to 
wit, the influence of pure democratic republicaniſm. That 
the Iriſh Romaniſts, whom you call the popular and energetick 
part of them, (with which Iriſh Romaniſts alone you are 
connected, and whoſe ſentiments and opinions you conſtant- 


ly obtrude on the public, as thoſe of the whole body of 


Iriſh Romanifls) are ſtaunch republicans, and ſeparatiſts from 


Great Britain, has been frequently acknowledged and avow- 


ed by them, in a great variety of publications; amongſt 
others by the laboured account of their proceedings, ſpeeches 
and reſolutions, when aſſembled at the Romiſh chapel in 
Francis-ftreet, on the gth of April, 1795, as I have before 
mentioned. Separation from Britain is a diſavowal of all 
allegiance to his majeſty, and as there is now no pretender, 


the Stewart line being extinct, and as the affiſtance of the 


French republic is abſolutely neceſſary for effecting a ſepara- 
tion, the eſtabliſhment of a republican form of government 
in Ireland, muſt be the natural conſequence of ſuch ſepara- 


tion. Ever ſince the decline of the Spaniſh monarchy, the 


| Iriſh Romaniſts have looked to the French, as the only na- 
tion which could enable them to ſeparate themſelves from 
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Britain, and to eftabliſh an 8 government: they 
attached themſclves to the houſe of Stewart, as I have al- 
ready obferved, merely becauſe the French monarch favour- 
ed that houſe; and they hoped by the intereſt of the Stew- 
art race, with the monarch of France, to procure from 
France aids ſufficient to effect their only purpoſe, ſeparation; 
they were then obliged from intereſted motives only, to affect 
an attachment to monarchy; but the Stewart race being ex- 
tinct, and the government of France changed to a republic, 
tte Iriſh Romaniſts immediately adopted republican prin- 
ciples, (I mean here only thoſe you ſtile the popular and ener- 
geriet part of them) as moſt agreeable to the ruling powers in 
France, who on that account would be more ready to affiſt 
them; and ſeparation from Britain being their only object, 
they were ready to embrace republicaniſm, the moment it 
appeared to them to conduce to the attainment of that ob- 
ject. The abſurd argument which I have often heard ad- 
vanced in favour of the claims of Iriſh Romaniſts to politi- 
cal power in our ſtate, that the Rom id religion attaches thoſe g 
its communion to a monarchical government, has been ſufficient- 
ly refuted. of late by their own writers; they perhaps were 
afraid that ſuch arguments would do them miſchief with the 
preſent ruling powers in France, and delay or impede ſuc- 
cours from that country, for effecting a ſeparation, they 
therefore took ſome pains to prove that the Romiſh religion 
ſuited A republic full as well as a monarchy. Some Romiſh 
prieſts, very eminent in their ſtations amongſt perſons of that 
Romiſh ti- communion, have taken care to diſtinguiſh themſelves on 
—_— - this topic. Their titular biſhops, under the pretence of pub- 


ſhops in 


— F liſhing paſtoral letters, have publiſhed pamphlets highly in- 
tibed ſedi- flammatory and ſeditious, particularly a man of the name of 


8 Huffy ey, who has informed us in his pamphlet publiſhed in 


under the 


4 January, 1797, that he had been recently appointed biſhop 
ters: parti- of Waterford by the pops. This man, a native of Ireland, 


ularl 
Huſley, ©" but educated in ſome _ Spaniſh ſeminary or convent, was 


Romiſh brought back to this kingdom by Earl Fitzwilliam, for the 


= prieſt, im- 


ported to avowed purpoſe of placing him at the head of a ſeminary, 


Ireland b 
— to be eſtabliſhed here, for the education of Romiſh prieſts : 


william, 7. : | 2 this 


7 
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this deſign has been ſince the recall of Earl Fitzwilliam car- 


ried into effect: and grants have been obtained from parlia- 
ment for that purpoſe amounting to nearly thirty-ſix thou- 
ſand pounds, more than half as much of the public money 
as was formerly ſquandered upon you; and Mr. Huſſey has 
been made the preſident of this ſeminary. Notwithſtanding 
this man's obligations to government, he publiſhed a pamph- 
let at the time before mentioned, entitled, A Paſtoral Let- 
« ter to the Catholic Clergy of the united dioceſes of Wa- 
« terford and Liſmore, by the Right Reverend Doctor 
« Huſſey.“ As the great maſs of Iriſh property real and 
perſonal, i is in the hands of Proteſtants, this writer in the 
firſt place inſerts this injunction, to his ſubordinate prieſts : 
« Do not permit your ſelves to be made the inſtruments of 


« the rich of this world, (i. e. the Proteſtants), who will try 
cc by: adulation, - and--poſlibly by other means, to make in- 


« ſtruments of you, over the poor (i. e. the Romaniſts) for 
« their own temporal purpoſes, and perhaps to render your 
« ſacred miniſtry odious to them. The poor were always 
« your friends—they inflexibly adhered to you, and to their 
« religion, even in the worſt of times. They ſhared their 
« ſcanty meal with you and with your predeceſſors ; and 
« thereby preſerved a ſucceſſion of ſpiritual paſtors through- 
« out the kingdom, if they had acted otherwiſe, conformed 
<« to the errors of the nation (i. e. the Proteſtant religion) 
1 and imitated the conduct of the rich, who not only ſhut 
ce their doors againſt you, but not unfrequently hunted you 


© ite wild beaſit, I ſhould not be able to addreſs the preſent. 


« reſpectable body of clergy, under my ſpiritual authority.“ 
He then proceeds to reprobate all Proteſtant places of edu- 
cation, and particularly the cbarter- ſchools eſtabliſhed by 
royal authority, where the children of ſuch Romaniſts as 
pleaſe to ſend them, are educated and maintained gratis, in 
the following words : © Remonſtrate with any parent, who 
« will be fo criminal as to expoſe his offspring to thoſe places 
„ of education, where his religious faith or morals are 
e likely to be perverted. If he will not attend to your re- 
6 monſtrances, refuſe him the participation of Chriſt's bo» 
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« dy: if ne ſhould ſtill continue obſtinate, denounce him 
« t6 the church, (i. e. excommunicate him) in order that 
« according to Chriſt's commandment, he be conſidered as 
« 2 heathen and publican.“ After thus, as far as lay in his 
power, cutting off all friendly intercourſe between Iriſhmen 
of different religious perſuaſions, and drawing as ſtrong a 
line of ſeparation between them as he poſſibly could, Mr. 
Huſſey proceeds thus: « If in any of your diſtricts, the Ca- 
«-tholic military frequent Proteſtant places of worſhip, it is 
t your duty to expoſtulate with them, and to teach them 
«© how contrary to the principles of the Catholic faith it is, 
e exteriorly to profeſs one faith and interiorly to believe ano- 
e ther: an Iriſh ſoldier, ought not to be aſhamed of openly 
« profeſſing the Catholic religion—he religion of Trifbmen, 
« {in Italicks) inſtructs them, that in all matters regarding 
« the ſervice of the king, their officers are competent to 
% command them, and that they are bound to obey ; but in 
« matters regarding the ſervice of the King of kings, their 
. officers have no authority over them. The many compulſory | 
cc means lately employed, (and ſeveral inſtances of them 
& within this very dioceſe, not many days fince) to drive the 
Catholic military to Proteſtant places of worſhip, alarmed 
« the true (in Italics): friends to the king and his ſervice, 
1 and every well-wiſher to the peace and quiet of the coun- 
« try. Such unwarrantable ſteps could not make proſelytes 
« of the Catholic military —it might, in time, make them 
« jndifferent to all forms of worſhip, and thereby jacobi- 
« nize them on the French ſcale, and perhaps in the hour 
<« of danger, induce them to forget their duty, and their 
« loyalty, in order to be revenged of their perſecutors.” The 
dangerous and malignant tendency of this laft paſſage can- 
not be fully explained, without adverting to a few facts. It 
is a practice with the military in Ireland, when quartered in 
towns in which there are churches, to call forth the ſoldiers, 
onthe ſabbath day on the parade, and to march them to the 
church ; when at the church door, ſuch of them as are Pro- 
teſtants enter and attend divine fervice ; the reſt are diſmiſ- 


ted, generally with an admonition to repair to their reſpec 
tive 


—— 


v : 
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tive places of worſhip: and no Romiſh ſoldier is ever or- 


dered or compelled to enter a Proteſtant chureh, and attend 


doring the celebration of divine ſervice. A man of the 
name of Hyland, a private ſoldier in a regiment of dragoons, 
refuſed to attend the parade of his regiment on a Sunday 
morning, alledging that he was a Roman Catholic, and that 
he would not march with the regiment to the church door; 
he was told, that his marching with his regiment to the 
church door from the parade, was a military duty, with 
which he was bound to comply, and that he had full liberty 
to depart from the church door, and go to a Romiſh chapel, 


or where elſe he pleaſed; this did not content him, he per- 


| lifted in his refuſal to obey his officer, he was tried by a 
court - martial, condemned to be whipped, and being a worth- 
leſs ill diſpoſed fellow, he was afterwards turned out of the 


regiment. Your popular and energetick Romanifts, about this 


time, were very active in obſtructing the recruiting of his 
majefty's army deſtined to act againſt their friends the French, 
and with that view, they framed a lying ſtory from this tranſ- 
action reſpecting Hyland, and-publiſhed in all their ſcanda- 
lous prints, that Hyland, a Romiſh ſoldier, had been cruel- 
ly whipped, for refuſing to attend the celebration of divine 


ſervice in a Proteſtant church. The calumny was recited in 


the ſpeech of M*Nevin, on the gth of April, 1795, at 
Francis-ſtreet chapel; however this ſtory might have ope- 
rated on the bulk of the lower order of Romaniſts, and pre- 
vented their enliſting in his majeſty's ſervice, it ought not 
to have had any operation on Mr. Huſſey, for he knew from 
his own experience, that Romiſh ſoldiers were not compel- 
led to attend the celebration of divine ſervice in Proteſtant 
churches, and were not prevented from attending it in cha- 
pels frequented by thoſe of their own communion. He aſſert- 


ed that he had a commiſſion from the pope to act as chief 


almoner or chaplain to all the Romiſh military in Ireland: 
and the government of the country indulged him in the li- 
berty of viſiting at his pleaſure, the camp at Lehaunſtown, 
near Dublin, in which ſeveral regiments were quartered, 
_ moſtly militia, many of the private ſoldiers of which were 
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(102) 
Romaniſts, here he was permitted freely to exerciſe his fune - 
tions as a Romiſn prieſt, frequently celebrating maſs, and 
preaching, without any interruption in the camp, although 
there were three Romiſh chapels in the neighbourhood, to 
which the Romiſh ſoldiery had free acceſs on every ne- 
ceſſary occaſion, yet this man, to give ſome colour to his 
publication of this incendiary pamphlet under the title of 
2 paſtoral letter, ſtates that there were ſeveral inſtances with- 
in the dioceſe of Waterford, not many days before his pub- 
lication, of compulſory means being uſed to drive the Catho- 
lic military to Proteſtant places of worſhip; though being 
urged to mention theſe inſtances, he could not produce one. 
The county Fermanagh regiment of militia, when this pre- 
tended paſtoral letter was publiſhed in Waterford, was quar. 
tered in that city. The commanding officer was informed. 
that Mr. Huffey had faid, that theſe inſtances of compulſion 
had happened in that regiment : the Romiſh ſoldiers in the 
regiment were very few; and he ordered immediate enquiry 
to be made, whether any fuch compulſion had been prac». 
tiſed on any ſoldiers in the regiment, and being anſwered in 
the negative, he and bis officers wrote a very civil card to 
Mr. Huſſey, then in Waterford, requeſting that he would 
let them know, whether in his letter, he alluded to any oc- 
currence, which he might have heard, had happened in the 
Fermanagh regiment, aſſuring him at the ſame time that no 
compulſory means. had been employed, to drive any Romiſh 
ſoldier in that regiment, to a Proteſtant: place of worſhip : 
to this card Mr. Huſſey never condeſcended to vrite an 
anſwer: and the officers of the regiment, after waiting ſome 
time for an anſwer, publiſhed their card in the daily newſ- 
papers. The truth is, Mr. Huſſey declined all anſwer, per- 
fectly conſcious that he had publiſhed a falſehood reſpecting 
the military, and being unwilling to acknowledge it, and 
apologize for it, even on the ſcore of miſinformation, be- 
caule ſuch acknowledgment would defeat the end for which 
he had invented it, to wit, to awake and encourage diſcon- 
tent amongſt the ſoldiery, and difinclination to the ſervice. 
It Ss Huſſey in ſtating that compulſory methods had been 

a | employed 


4 30 


employed to drive the Catholic military to Proteſtant places of 


worſhip meant, that the Romiſh ſoldiers were obliged to at- 
tend on the parades on Sunday mornings, and from thence 
march to the doors of Proteſtant churches with their Pro- 
teſtant fellow ſoldiers, the performance of ſuch military 
duty no way interfered with their religious perſuaſion, as 
they were not obliged to enter the church, and attend the 
celebration of divine ſervice within it, but were always diſ- 
miſſed at the door; and Mr. Huſſey could in ſuch proceeding 
find no cauſe of complaint. It is plain then, when he com- 
plains of force being employed to drive the Catholic military 
to Proteſtant places of worſhip, he meant that the Romiſh 
ſoldiers were forced to attend at the celebration of divine 
ſervice in Proteſtant churches, which as I before obſerved is 
a direct falſehood. e 
Mr. Huſſey then proceeds to clear the Iriſh Romaniſts 
from the imputation of being royaliſts, which he conſiders a 
groundleſs calumny on that body of people : he even aims at 
eloquence on this topick, and thus declaims: „ As the Ca- 
<tholic faith is a religion preached to all nations, and to all 
« people; ſo it is ſuitable to all climes, and all forms of go- 
* vernment—monarchies or republicks—ariſtocracies or de- 
ce mocracies, deſpotick or popular governments are not the 
ce concerns of the Catholic faith. It may well ſuit a ſmall 
<« ſect (meaning the Proteſtant religion) to regulate its creed 
« and form of worſhip, according to the ſhape or form of 
« government, of the limited boundaries where that ſect 
« aroſe, exiſts, and dies away. Not ſo the religion, which 
< the prophet foretold ſhould extend from the rifing, to the 
« ſetting, ſun, it is therefore called the Catholic or uni- 
4 yerſal religion.“ But Mr. Huſſey does not cloſe his paſ- 
toral inſtructions here, he endeavours, with all his powers, 
to inflame the Iriſh Romaniſts againſt their Proteſtant coun- 
trywen by a picture of the condition of Iriſh Romaniſts 
whilſt the Popery laws were in force, blazoned and embel- 
liſhed with the boldeſt ſtrokes and moſt glaring colours of 
"PIO and e and ſubſcribed uy a menace, of ſo in- 
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( 104 ) 
ſolent and daring a nature, that I cannot + bel excliming 
with the Roman poet, 


Quid domini wn, audent cum tafla fares! 


When 4 Huſſey and his fock of United Eiben, with ; fuck 
menace: reach in r mouth, fall become our 2 what 
« I be eue Catholic laity has always been loyal 
« and peaceable, even in the worſt of times, —if even when 
« religious penalties made them total ſtrangers in their na- 
« tive land—if when the ruling party (that is, the Proteſ- 
66 tants) with inſolence in their looks, and oppreſſion in their 
c hands, ground them down — when ſome of the moſt pow- 
« erful men in the nation declared in the ſenate, that they 
« hoped to ſee the day when no Catholic would dare to 

«. ſpeak to a Proteſtant with his hat on—when even the 

10 courſe of juſtice v was perverted, and the channel of it dried 
« up, according to the prejudices and party views of the 
<« judges who ſat upon the bench, and were paid for the 
6 . impartial adminiſtration of it, by taxes levied on the op- 
« preſſed ſufferers.” And then after ſtating that ſome of 
' theſe Popery laws had been lately repealed, he continues, 
That however a junto (in large letters) for their own in- 
« tereſted or their ſiniſter views, may raiſe mobs to try to 
« throw obſtacles againſt the total repeal of them, yet all 
- their efforts muſt be uſeleſs — the vaſt rock is already detached - 
« from the mountains brow, and whoever hall oppoſe its deſcent 
« and removal, muſt be.cruſhed by his own. raſh endeavours.” 
And he does not conclude this malignant inflammatory li- 


8 without overſtepping all bounds of truth, in the moſt 


notorious manner to encourage the Iriſh Romaniſts, already 
goaded by recitals of invented, aggravated, and magnified 
oppreſſions, to revolt, by multiplying their relative number 
to that of Proteſtants, and ſtating, That nine tenths of 
the nation at large, and ninety nine hundredths of the 

* dioceſſes of Waterford and, Liſmore, are ſtill faithful and 
28 ſteady Catholics, notwithſtanding what they and their an- 
« ceſtors ſuffered for their fidelity, and for which they are 
66 ag 


| { 15-3 
« as unrivalled in the hiſtory of the church, as inſulated an 
« exception to the prevaricating verſatility of man, as the 
« geographical . of the iſland itſelf is to the reſt of the 
« qworld.” 

The refleQions thrown out in this performance againſt the 
Proteſtant anceſtors of the preſent race of Iriſh Proteſtants, 
for enacting that code of laws tiled Popery laws—againſt the 
laws themſclves—and againſt the judges who adminiſtered 
them, require ſome obſervations; as well as the aſſertion 
that the conduct of the Romiſh laity of Ireland has been al- 
ways loyal and peaceable, even in the worſt of times; I have 
already obſerved that the ſuperficial contents of Britain bear 
to thoſe of Ireland the proportion of three and a half to one. 
Britain altogether is certainly better peopled in proportion 
than Ireland, but ſuppoſing it equally peopled, its population 
muſt be to that of Ireland in the proportion of ſeven to two. 
The Romaniſts i in Britain do not amount to a to hundredth 
part of its inhabitants: in eſtimating the relative numbers of 
inhabitants they are of no account: of the inhabitants of Ire- 
land not more than two thirds are Romaniſts, as has been 


often fully proved, the reſt are Proteſtants. So that in the 


population of the Britiſh Empire in Europe, the Proteſtants 
are to the Romaniſts, in the proportion of about twenty 
three to four, or nearly ſix to one, which is the fair way of 
counting the relative numbers of different religious perſuaſi- 
ons in a great Empire, from which to draw concluſions of the 
propriety of political predominancy of one over the other: 
and not from partial calculations of the numbers in particu- 
lar diſtricts of that empire, the ſophiſtical method of argu- 
ment adopted by you, fir, and your aſſociates, when you 
urge the propriety of Romiſh predominancy in Ireland, and 
of aboliſhing the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment, _ 

The Iriſh Romaniſts i in four deſperate and general rebel- 
lions, againſt . their ſovereign, each attended by the deſolation 
of the kingdom, attempted to eſtabliſh the Romiſn religion 
in Ireland, and a government ſeparated from, and independ- 
ent on Britain; to wit, Deſmond's, T yrone's, Sir Phelim 


O©'Neil's, and that which ended in the year 1691. In all 
theſe 
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5 theſe they were ſubdued by the united efforts of the Proteſ- J 
tant ſubjects of the Empire, Engliſh, Scotch and Iriſh. 
Such has been the loyalty of the Iriſh Romaniſts, afſerted 
by Mr. Huſſey to have always continued, even in the worſt 
of times; it ſeems loyalty and rebellion are ſynonimous terms 
in his vocabulary. After the cloſe of the laſt rebellion i in 
1691, very great numbers of the Iriſh Romaniſts, having 
entered into the ſervice of the French nation, then, and ever 
ſince, hoſtile to the Britiſh Empire; the Proteſtants of the 
Empire, harraſſed by ſo many rebellions of the Iriſh Roman- 
iſts, which ſprouted out in ſucceſſion like Hydra's heads, and 
perceiving that the body of Iriſh Romaniſts in the ſervice of 
France, was conftantly recruited from Ireland, and that their 
hoſtile diſpoſition to the Proteſtants had by no means ceaſed, | 
but would infallibly excite them to a new rebellion, as ſoon 
as their recruited ſtrength, like the renovated locks of 
| Sampſon, and the encreaſing power of the French monarchy, 
could inſpire them with any hopes of ſucceſs; found it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to adopt ſuch meaſures, and enact ſuch 
laws, as ſeemed beſt calculated to prevent the repetition of 
ſuch convulſions, which had been before fatal to multitudes 
of Iriſh ſubjects, Romaniſts as well as Proteſtants, and highly 
calamitous to all ; from ſuch conſiderations ſprung the popery 
laws, they were founded on neceſſity and reaſon, and no- 
thing can demonſtrate the wiſdom and expediency of them 
ſo much, as that whilſt they remained part of the laws of the 
land, the Romaniſts refident in Ireland, if not loyal in ſen- 
timent, were paſſively loyal, and remained perfectly quiet; 
becauſe they dared not de otherwiſe; during that period, we 
never heard of unlawful Romiſh conventions, nor of traito- 

rous ſpeeches made at unlawful affemblies in Romiſh Cha- 
pels; we never heard of a Romiſh banditti ſtiled United Trifh- 

men, nor of their nightly aſſaſſinations and depredations ; all 
theſe are the blefſed fruits of the repeal of that code, as are 
the inflammatory, menacing, and ranting harangues and pub- 

_ lications of you, fir, of your colleague Tone, and of the 
Romiſh Prieſt Huſſey, the chaplain and emiſſar y of the Mar- 


| b quis Del | who whilſt employed in the honourable of- 
fice 


| 


V 
fice of Spaniſh embaſſador in England, acted the diſhonour- 
able part of a ſpy to the French Jacobins then at war with 


the Britiſh Empire. This prieſt is the precious importation 


of Earl Fitzwilliam, whoſe Prime Miniſter you were; it is 
pretty plain that you are well acquainted with Mr. Huſſey, 
for your ſentiments in your addreſs, correſponded exactly 
with bis, in his paſtoral; you have even imitated his ſtile 
the ſame pauſes, the ſame interjections, and the ſame dog” 
matick ſentences; nay you have gone farther: as he inter- 
larded his performance with quotations from ſcripture, and 
ornamented it with all the canting hypocritical garb of the 
Cromwellian fanaticks, ſo you have condeſcended to inſert 
in your addreſs alluſions to the ſacred writings, nay to ho- 
nour them with the title of holy writ. I adviſe you, fir, to 
take care—be more on your guard—perhaps ſome of your 
ſtauncheſt adherents may ſuſpe& you of Chriſtianity, and 
begin to think, that you are not ſo ſound a French philoſo- 


pher, as you have heretofore profeſſed to be. Such opinion, 


fir, would injure your reputation and fincerity with your aſ- 
ſociates in the cauſe in which you are embarked”: what would 
your colleague Tone ſay? I certainly, fir, entertain no ſuch 
ſuſpicion of you, however, I give you this hint, fas eff et ab 
hefte deceri. I will ſo far humble myſelf, fir, in your opinion, 

as to confeſs that I am a fincere chriſtian in theory; I am 
one of thoſe perſons, whom you ridicule in your addreſs, un- 
der the name of Dreamers; whoſe underſtandings are at a 
Rand, and whoſe principles of civil government, loyalty, and 


religion, being long ſince rooted in that ſtationary under- 


ſtanding, are by no means ſhaken or influenced by the revo- 
lutions of America or France. The glaring miſrepreſentati- 


ons of the behaviour of Iriſh Proteſtants to their Romiſh 


countrymen, whilſt ſubject to the regimen of popery laws; 
and the falſe and infamous reflections on the judges of the 
land, ſtated in the laſt paragraphs I have quoted of this pre- 
tended paſtoral letter, are all calculated to revive old animo- 
ſities, and inflame the hatred, which the native Iriſh are 
known to harbour, againſt all Engliſhmen and Proteſtants ; 
and it muſt be confeſſed the Prieſt is an adept in the ſcience 
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of exaſperating aggravation, and a very proper and able agent 
for the Marquis Del Campo, who now is, or lately was, 
- Spaniſh Embaſſador at Paris. One ſtroke of his reſpecting 
- the judges of the land is worthy of particular remark ; he 
ſtates that they denied juſtice to all Iriſh Romaniſts, though 
they were paid for the impartial adminiſtration of it, by taxes 


levied on the oppreſſed ſufferers ; by the calculations lately 
made relating to the tax of hearth-money, it was computed 
that there were in Ireland two millions one hundred thou- 
fand perſons who were ſo poor, that they could not pay 
the hearth-money tax, at leaſt without the greateſt hardſhip ; 
and that numbers of them on that account were excuſed from 
the payment, Theſe two millions one hundred thouſand 
_ were the inhabitants of wretched habitations, called cabins, 
in each of which there was only one fire hearth, and the tax 
(if levied) would amount in the year to four-pence per head 
only; of theſe, nine-tenths at leaſt were Romaniſts, in fact 
they were the bulk of the Iriſh Romaniſts, and theſe people 
_ were chargeable with no other tax whatſoever, and there- 
fore their contribution to the expences of the ſtate, in which 
are included the ſalaries of the judges, could have been very 
little indeed! It is here to be obſerved, that all laws which 
peculiarly affected Iriſh Romaniſts in their reſtrictions or pro- 
viſions have been repealed, and that an Iriſh Romaniſt is 
now in every reſpect on an equality in point of privilege with 
an Iriſh Proteſtant, fave that the teſt required to be taken 
by all members of the Houſes of Lords and Commons, and 
by about. 30 of the great officers of ſtate, excludes them from 
parliament and from theſe offices, as they refuſe to take it. 
Mr. Huſſey, after ſtating that a great part of the popery 
| laws, which he tiles impolitic religious penalties, are now re- 
a moved, mentions that the reſt, that is, the teſts, are in ſuch 
a ſtate of progreſs to be totally removed, that if any body of 
people ſhall preſume to throw obſtacles in the way of ſuch 
removal they will be cruſhed by their own raſh endeavours ; 
Heightening this threat and rendering it more terrible, by 
the fimile of a monſtrous rock rolling down from a precipice 
upon them, and reducing en to atoms in a moment. The 
perſons 
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perſons he ſuppoſes may deſign to throw obſtacles in the 


way, he calls a ſunto, meaning the Proteſtants of Ireland in 
general, the probable agents in creating obſtacles he calls 
mobs. Sir, the aſſurance of this man is very nearly equal to 
your own. © Sureiy the undaunted ſpirit of political lying ne- 
ver manifeſted itſelf more "openly, than in this prieſt, on 


this octaſion. Mobs, fir, all perſons, your friends and ene- 


mies, know and admit are the tools with which you and 
your affociates work. The bulk. of mobs, though they may 
be guided by perſons of ſuperior rank, are always the indi- 
gent and uninformed claſſes of ſociety, and Mr. Huſſey ad- 
mits, that ſuch claſſes are chiefly, if not entirely, compoſed 
of Romaniſts. But the collections of people whom Mr. 
Huſſey means to repreſent as mobs, are the great corporati- 
ons, and the grand juries of the ſeveral counties, of the 


kingdom, all of whom have at different times expreſſed their 
decided opinions againſt, and deprecated, the repeal of the 


parts of the Popery laws which were abrogated in 1793, and 
againſt all further relaxations of them; and upon what ſound 
reaſons they grounded their opinions may be now ſeen by the 
conduct of you and your affociates. Mr. Huſſey concludes 
with an argument for the ſeparation of this country from the 


Britiſh Empire, and grounds it with ſufficient artifice, as if 


it was an obſervation en paſſant, on the geographical poſition 
of Ireland, that it is a nation whoſe in/#lated fituation ſepa- 


rates it from all the reſt of the world : and that the perſever- 


ing diſpoſition of its natives is, as diſtinct from that of the 
inhabitants of the reſt of the world, as its geographical ſitu- 
ation is from the reſt of the earth. 

Thus has this Iriſh Romiſh prieſt, under the maſk md 
title of a paſtoral letter, publiſhed a libel, in which he en- 
| deavours with all his power to draw. a line of everlaſting ſe- 

paration between Iriſh Proteſtants and Romaniſts, and to 
perpetuate hoſtility, to exaſperate the Romaniſt againſt the 


Proteſtant by the moſt rancorous falſehoods, recounting an- 


tiquated hardſhips, and exaggerating them with the moſt 
malignant repreſentation ; as he does alſo the relative num- 


bers of the {Iriſh Romaniſts, to encourage inſurrection by 


miſcalculated 
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| © ao}: 
miſcalculated ſtrength: C1 Inventing oppreſſions of the Romiſt 
military in religious matters never exerciſed or thought of, 
except by himſelf; that under pretence of complaint on that 
head, he might introduce the doctrine of mutiny againſt 
their officers, telling them that they are not bound to obey 
their officers in ſpiritual matters, and reſerving to himſelf, 
and. others of his own kidney, the determination of what | 
- ſhall be deemed ſpiritual matters, that is, the determina- 
tion of, what commands of their officers thall be. obeyed by 
the Romiſh ſoldiers, and flyly, and wickedly ſuggeſting to 
the ſoldiers, that the proper opportunity of revenge on their 
officers, is the time of action, telling them they may then 
revenge themſelves of their perſecutors, ſo he ſtiles the ofti- 
cers, by ſlaughtering them and deſerting to the enemy: in- 
deed, the main drift of the libel ſeems to be, to induce the 
Romiſh foldiers, on the invaſion of this c country, well | 
known to be deſigned by the enemy, to cut the throats of 
their officers and join the hoſtile battalions. He endeavours, 
infidiouſly enough, to preach up your own doctrine, and that 
of your colleague, and of your popular energetick Romaniſts, 
that is, the doctrine of ſeparation from Britain, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of a republic in Ireland, independent of Britain, 
and he threatens abſolute deſtruction to all Iriſh Proteſtants 
who ſhall preſume to impede the progreſs of his meaſures, 
exactly in the ſame ſtrain with your addreſs, your three 
poſts of ſafety, and example of the diſmal fate of American 
| loyalty! Since the Iriſh government deemed it neceſſary to 
eſtabliſh a ſeminary in Ireland for the education. of Romiſh 
prieſts, to obviate the ill effects of foreign education, and 
principles of foreign politics, imbibed by gentlemen of that 
perſuaſion, deſtined for the miniſtry, and to plant the prin- 
_ ciples of loyalty to their king in their minds in the place of 
ſuch rank weeds of diſaffection, which were hitherto ſuffer- 


cd to take root in them; ſurely no man on earth could be 


found more unfit for the government of fuch a ſeminary 
than an Iriſh prieſt, bred in Spain, the chaplain and emiſ- 
' fary of the Marquis Del Campo, whoſe malignant pen over- 
flows with gall againſt the Proteſtant ſubjefts of the Britiſh. 
empire z 


Enn! 


empire; how long ſuch a man will be permitted to remain 
preſident of the ſeminary, it reſts with our chief goperpop⸗ 
to determine *. | 


Another very eminent Romiſh eccleſiaſtic, of whom, it The raſio- : 


is no compliment to ſay, that he is a much more loyal ſub- 3 


ject, than the Salamanca prieſt juſt mentioned, publiſhed ace 
| paſtoral letter in the year 1793. This letter alſo deviates in — 4 of 
a great meaſure from its title, and launches with ſome de- el 


gree of temerity too far into the ocean of politics. The 2 upon 


author of it, Doctor Troy, the titular archbiſhop of Dublin, 
is univerſally reputed a gentleman of great worth and inte- 
grity; 1 quote his work merely to ſhew, that even he, whom 
I believe to be as loyal a ſubject to his ſovereign, as any Ro- 
maniſt can be to a Proteſtant prince, and himſelf a ſteady 
royaliſt, takes ſome pains to prove, that Romaniſts have not, 
as Romaniſts, any particular attachment to monarchy : he 
thus writes, page 26, “The ancient republics of Florence, 
« Piſa and Sienna were eſtabliſhed and governed by Roman 
« Catholics, who ſtill continue to ſupport thoſe of Poland, 
t of Venice, of Genoa, of Raguſa, of Lucca, and of Ma- 
e rino. The OO Catholics form the moſt conſiderable 
5 part 


* Mr. Huſſey is now removed from the preſidency of this ſeminary, he 
was not removed until the 29th of January laſt, after this tract had been 
written, about a year after, the publication of his paſtoral letter, and juſt 
three days before the truſtees appointed viſitors of this ſeminary by act of 
parliament, all Romaniſts, (except the Lord Chancellor, and the three chief 
judges) and many of them titular Romiſh biſhops, who in fact govern the 
ſeminary; (the judges ſeldom interfering ;) preſented a petition to parliament 
deſiring a further pecuniary aid to their ſeminary, of ten thouſand pounds of 
the public money, which they obtained; together with an implied engage» 
ment from parliament to grant them an annual ſtipend of eight thouſand 
pounds. And Mr. Huſſey was then removed by them from the preſidency 
of this ſeminary, not for the publication of this infamous libel, but for non- 
reſidence. 

Thhe Iriſh Romaniſts were . by act of parliament to found this ſemi- 
nary for the excluſive education of Romiſh prieſts from the ſubſcriptions of 
their own people in 1795; and in the year 1798, when they preſented their 
laſt petition to parliament fot aid, no Romaniſt either in England or Ireland, 
had ſubſcribed a penny towards the foundation. They have now obtained 
from parliament thirty-ſix thouſand pounds, and an engagement to give them 
annually hereafter eight thouſand pounds for their ſubſiſtence out of the pub- 
lic purſe, in the midſt of a moſt expenſive war, 
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« part of the Helvetic union, and it is remarkable, that 


et they have adopted a democratical, whereas the Calvinift 


and Zuinglian cantons, have preferred an ariſtocratical 
... form of government.” As you, fir, allege in your ad- 
- + dreſs, that the minds of the Romaniſts have been, by the 


American and French revolutions, greatly changed, and that 


3 2 very marvellous alteration has taken place in their opini- 
ons; it will not be amiſs here to give you ſome further quo- 
tations from this paſtoral epiſtle of Doctor Troy, publiſhed 

in 1793, he being then and now v titular 1 of Dub- 


-+* <5 


ic mental article of" the Nees Citholic faith, that the 
4 pope or biſhop of Rome, as fucceſſor to St. Peter, prince 


4 of the apoſtles, i in that ſee, enjoys. by divine right a ſpi- 


_ & ritual and eccleſiaſtical primacy, not only of honour and 
« rank, but of real furiſdiftion and authority, in the. univerſal 


church. Roman Catholics conceive this point as clearly 
« eſtabliſhed in the ſcriptures, and by the conffant tradition 
« of the fathers in every age, as it is by the expreſs deciſions 

« of their general councils, which they conſider as infallible | 
« authority in points of doctrine.“ The ſame author, page 


97, © Catholics cannot conſcientiouſly abjure the eccleſi- 


« aftical authority of the biſhop of Rome. He is guardian 


tt of the general canons, and can alone diſpenſe with them, 


e proprio fure, or by inherent right. Others enjoy that 


« power by delegation from him. The erection, ſuppreſ- 


« ſion and union of biſhopricks, and other particular bene- 
« ficesz the elevation of ſees to the metropolitieal dignity 
s and juriſdiction; the inſtitution of general faſts and ho- 


„ lidays ; diſpenſations from their obſervance; the regula- 


« tion and inſpection of our liturgy.z appeals from inferior c- 
e elefraſffical courts 1% his fupreme tribunal ; the ſuſpenſion and 


« reſtoration of biſhops ; and numberle/s other particulars rf 
| « our general church diſcipline mentioned in the canons, de- 


« pend on the pope, as on our eccleſiaſtical ſuperior, and 


4 are connected with his primacy of juriſdiction in the uni- 


« verſal church. Henry the eighth of England, was the 


« e ee eee fagromary, 


« and 


} 


0 nz x” 


\ | 
* and commanded. an enſlaved ** to enact it as a 
00 law of the ſtate. The Catholics conſider it an uſurpation.” 


A declaration of the principles of Romaniſts having been 
publiſhed in 1792, drawn up by the ſtanding committee, 
your popular and energetick Romani , whom you repreſent as 

now free from all influence of pope and prieſt, Doctor Troy 
thus writes reſpekting that declaration and the Iriſh laity of 


his communion, , Page 102: © The declaration was reſpeRt- 


« fully ſubmitted to the conſideration of the Catholic clergy 
by the Catholic committee, nor was it publiſhed, till after 
« the clergy of Dublin had generally approved and fi gned 
« it, as containing nothing contrary to the articles of Catho- 
« lic faith ; it was afterwards ſubſcribed by biſhops and' cler- 
« gy in every part of the kingdom i in fimilar terms.” 
The Catholic laity of Ireland reſpect their clergy, and 
« conſider it a duty to be regulated by their determinations 
« in all points of religious doctrine. They are attached to 
E their paſtors and ſpiritual guides, who love them as their 
& children in Chriſt, Clergy and laity are united by the 
6 moſt tender and intereſting conſiderations. Every effort 
* i diffolve this union muſt prove ineffectual. , Intereſt and 
. « duty continue to render it indiſſdluble. In adverſity and 


40 proſperity, they muſt riſe or fall together.“ | "I muſt here, 


fir, remind you that you and your party in the Houſe of 
Commons i in 1793 produced this very declaration mentioned 
in Doctor Troy's letter, and read it in the Houſe, as a juſti- 
. of the tenets of the Romaniſts, and as an argu- 

ment of their being loyal ſubjects, and fit to be truſted with 
the franchiſes to be conferred on them by the bill in their fa- 
vour then before the Houſe. And yet when that very de- 
claration was reduced into the form of an oath; and it was 
propoſed on the debate of the bill, that all Romaniſts who 
ſhould take the benefit of that bill, in caſe it ſhould paſs 


into a law, ſhould take that oath; you, and all the Romiſh 


party in the Houſe made uſe of every argument you could 
think of, and every artifice it was in the power of the moſt 
ingenious chicane to luggeſt, to defeat the propoſal: in 
which you would have been ſucceſsful, had not ſome very 
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1 intereſts i in the Houſe, * had been cajoled by the 
miniſter of that day, to concur in this bill, taken the alarm 
at this infamous duplicity of a party, founding their preten- 


+ Bons on a declaration of their principles drawn up by them- 


| felves, and afterwards declining to verify their fincerity in theſe 
principles by an oath; and told the miniſter roundly, - that 
they would vote againſt, and damn, the bill, unleſs the oath 
was inſerted: the miniſter, with whom on that occaſion you 
and your party were acting i in concert, informed you of this 
circumſtance, and you were obliged moſt reluctantly to con- 
ſent to the inſertion of the oath in the bill, modified how- 
ever, and much redueed below the ſtrength of the declara- 
tion. It has given me pain, in reading Doctor Troy's let- 
ter, to obſerve to what lamentable and ſophiſtical caſuiſtry, 
a man, as he is, of learning and good underſtanding, and, 
(detached from extreme bigotry to his ſect) of great integri- 
ty, is reduced, to reconcile that part of the declaration, 
ſtating that it wwas mo part of the faith of a Romanift, rut the 
Pope wvas infallible, to the avowed doctrine of the Romiſh 
church in that point. In ſhort, let any honeſt Proteſtant 


7 of tolerable underſtanding and learning read this. paſtoral 


letter of Doctor Tr roy attentively through, and let him take 
it for granted, as I do, that he has therein fairly fet forth 
and explained the doctrines of the Romiſh church, and it 
will be impoſſible for him not to conclude and determine, 
that the votaries of a ſeQ, holding fuch doctrines, are there- 
by completely diſqualified from being either legiſlators or dif- 
penſers of the law, in a Proteſtant ſtate : and that it would 
be infanity to admit them to either of theſe functions. Your 
firſt argument then in favour of what you are pleaſed to ſtile 
emancipation, to wit, that Romaniſts are not now what they 
were formerly, for that they have freed themſelves lately 5 
from all influence of pope, prieſt, or pretender, and that 
therefore they ſhould be admitted into parliament, and ren- 
dered capable of filling the great offices of the ſtate, is found- 
ed entirely on your own ipſe dixi—your own dogmatic aſſer- | 
tion, your conſtant and only argument—not only without 
| Proof, but in contradiction to the inceflant publications of 
your 


: | : is 

, your committee of nine, your popular and entrgetich Roman= 
Nr. and of every diſtinguiſhed member of the Romiſh com- 
munion who have thought proper to publiſh their opinions 
on this fubject. The influence of the pretender I have ſhewn 
already to be out of the queſtion ; your popular and energetich 
| Romaniſts are now under the influence of a more dangerous 
principle than attachment to the pretender, and more inimi- 
cal to our conſtitution ; inaſmuch as the influence of the pre- 


tender over them induced them to endeavour to transfer the 


imperial diadem of Britain, to which the kingdom of Ireland 
is annexed, and on which it is dependant, from the brows 
of one prince, to encircle the head of another. But the in- 
fluence of republicaniſm over them, teaches them to over- 
throw the conſtitution by ſubſtituting in the place of the mo- 
narchy, a democratic republic; and to deſtroy the unity of 
the Britiſh Empire by tearing Ireland from it. The influ- 
ence of pope and prieſt over the Iriſh Romaniſts, which 7s 
one and the ſame influence, remains as it always did and al- 
ways will remain, as long as they ſhall continue to be Ro- 
maniſts, becauſe it is of the very eſſence of their religion, and 
cannot expire but with their religion: and it is the very prin- 
ciple of their religion, which in a Proteſtant ſtate excludes 


them from the functions of e or execution N os | 


laws. 
Beſides the arguments already adduced to prove that this 


influence exiſts unimpaired with the Romaniſts, there is one 


argument, which, excluſive of all others, proves it to de- 
monſtration, and that is, the rejection of the oath of 'fupre- 

macy by the Romaniſts, they will not abjure the power of 
the pope. The oath of ſupremacy is, that no foreign prince, 
prelate, fate, or potentate, hath, or ought to have, any j uriſdir- 
gion, power, ſuperiority, pre-eminence, or authority ecclefuaſtical 
or ſpiritual within this realm. I ſhall, fir, before 1. finiſh, 
more fully explain the reaſons of the incapacity of Roman- 
iſts to exerciſe certain civil functions from this influenee of 
the pope over them; at preſent I have ſtated enough to over- 
turn your firſt argument in favour of Romiſh exaltation 
ariſing from the extinction of all influence of pope, prieſt, 
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and pretender, over them ſo roundly and ſo groundlefily 
aſſerted by you. But as in this part of my anſwer I have 


mentioned and quoted Doctor Troy's paſtoral letter, I can- 
not avoid obſerving, that this letter contains ſome of the 
leaven, of which there is ſuch an exuberance | in the ſeditious | 
libel already mentioned of Mr. Huſfley, The following paſ- 
ſage is to be found in page 99 of Doctor Troy's letter: At 
« this day, Proteſtantiſm is the eſtabliſhed fate religion in 
« Ireland; 3 the Catholic religion is that of the 1ri/b people 
In the ſame ſpirit, Mr. Huſſey aſſerts, © that popery is the 


« religion of Iriſomen :” Both very ſtrongly inſinuating, that 
4 the Proteſtants of Ireland are ſo infignificant a body of men 


(though i in number one third at leaſt, and in property and 
power twenty parts out of twenty-one, of the whole people) 


that when the word people 3 is made uſe of, they are not entitled 


to any notice or conſideration; ; this ſerves to animate the 


| Romiſh party, by magnifying their ſtrength, and depreciating 
| that of the Iriſh Proteſtants, Menace alſo is not -entirely 


omitted i in Doctor Troy's letter, though introduced with more 


adgreſs, and caution, than are uſed by Mr. Huſſey. The quo- 


tation from Tertullian, addrefling the Roman emperors and 


b other pagans on behalf of the chriſtians i in page 12 of Doctor 


Troy's letter, deſerves notice, in which the account of the | 


numbers of chriſtians, and their ability to do miſchief to the 


Roman empire, nay, to overturn, it, at that time, if they 


nere ſo inclined, is evidently applied by the Doctor to the 


preſent ate of Ireland : His majeſty and his Proteſtant 


Iriſh ſubjects, being alluded to by the pagans, and the Iriſh 
* Romaniſts by the chriſtians. The ſame alluſion is continued 


in ſubſequent quotations reſpecting the perſecutions of chriſ- 
tians by Pagan and Arian emperors and kings; and as I have 
a perſonal. reſpect for Doctor Troy, which I aſſure you, fir, 


Ido not entertain for you, for Mr. Huſſey, or your aſſociates, 
1 do earneſtly recommend it to Doctor Troy hereafter to 


employ his pen, in ſetting before the people of his perſuaſion, 

that they now enjoy, equally with their Proteſtant country- 

men, every advantage of a free cones the envy and 
1 admiration 


< «(v5 ) 


admiration of every nation on earth, where the nature of 


that conſtitution is underſtood ; in preference to rouſing into 
action thoſe furies, deſtructive of the human race, revenge, 


_ envy, avarice, and ambition, by the publication of threats 
and ill conſidered and erroneous calculations of the relative 


numbers, ſtrength, and power of the Iriſh Romaniſts ; which 
if fairly compared with the real ſtrength of the Iriſh Proteſ- 
tants, ariſing from the combined energy of their numbers, 


property, and fituation, will afford no rational encourage- 


ment even to popular and energetick Romaniſts, to commence 
hoſtilities againſt their Proteſtant countrymen, if they had 


(as they have not) provocations ſufficient to juſtify ſuch dan- 


gerous extremities:- and if compared with the relative num- 


bers, ſtrength, and power of the Proteſtants of the Britiſh 


Empire, of which Ireland is only a part, and which Proteſ- 


tants, in caſe of an Iriſh rebellion, would to a man unite 


againſt the Iriſh Romaniſts; the almoſt infinite diſparity of 
force muſt enſure the defeat of ſuch ruinous projects, as well 
as the utter deſtruction of the projectors; as it has already 
done on four ſucceſſive trials; and it would be wiſe in Doc- 
tor Troy, and other reaſonable men of his profeſſion, ma- 
turely to confider, whether reiterated menaces of Iriſh Ro- 
maniſts againſt their Proteſtant countrymen, and extrava- 
gant boaſts of their power and numbers, will not at length 
impel the Iriſh Proteſtants, on the principle of ſelf-defence, 
to re- enact the popery code, or at leaſt ſome parts of it, which 
whilſt it continued to be part of the law of the land, kept 


the Romaniſts quiet, and enſured their ſubmiſſion to their 


ſovereign and the laws. | 

Tou ftate, fir, with the moſt dogmatic impudence, that 
the unconſtitutional influence of the crown, and the preſcrip- 
tion of the Catholics were the fundamental cauſes of our pre- 
ſent diſcontents and jealouſies. As to the firſt cauſe, the in- 
fluence of the crown, it is leſs now in this kingdom, than it 
was before the preſent diſcontents aroſe; and before I clofe 
this anſwer, I ſhall demonſtrate that the crown neither has, 
nor exerciſes, any unconſtitutional influence in this kingdom; 
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6118) 
as to the ſceond pretended cauſe, ' I have already ſtated, 


that it is one of the moſt barefaced and malignant falſe- 


hoods, and flanders upon the Iriſh. government, that ever 
was invented or propagated, that when you ventured to aſ- 
ſert it in parliament, you were called upon to fubltantiate 
the accuſation by ſome proof, you never produced any, be- 
cauſe you could not, and you now repeat the calumny again, 
contented to ſuſtain the character of the convicted, irreclaim- 


able, and unrepentant political falfifier, provided you can ex- 


tract from the ſlander even the ſmalleſt ſpark of inflamma- 
tion. The two cauſes therefore aſſigned by you for the pre- 
ſent diſcontents could not be the cauſes, becauſe they never 
exiſted. You then proceed to urge the claim of the Roman-. 


Farther ar- iſts to what you call emancipation, by alleging, „ that the 
guments of « Triſh Romaniſts of the preſent day have laid aſide all their 


Mr. Grat- 
tan for 


emancipa- 
tion. 


&« ancient prejudices, that their minds have been in a ſtate of 
««. progreſſive improvement during the laſt 25 years, whilſt 
« the mind of the ſtate, that is the underſtandings of all 
« perſons concerned in the adminiſtration of the govern- 
« ment, ſtood ſtill, and received no improvement, that the 
te ſtate was the bigot, and the people the philoſopher, That 
«© all perſons who oppoſed the claims of the Romaniſts in 
« parliament were declamatory dreamers, and infinitely in- 
& ferior in underſtanding to the Romiſh orators who figured . 
« away at Francis-ſtreet chapel, as may be ſeen by the 


wh ſpeeches of both publiſhed in the newſpapers. That the 


« Romiſh newſpaper publications of the preſent day, amongſt 
& which are many of your own lucubrations, are the moſt 
c exquiſite ſpecimens of erudition, argument, and elocution 
te that were ever produced: that the clergy and higher order 
© of the laity are now the ignorant claſſes of ſociety, and the 
* lower claſſes of the people the enlightened: that the intel. 
« lectual viſion of theſe lower claſſes of the people was be- 
** come comprehenſive to an aſtoniſhing degree: that when 
40 government complained of the preſs, they complained of 
cx the ſuperiority of the popular underſtanding. That when 


1 once the powers of Intellect are poſſeſſed by the great body 


«c of 


(19) . 

"I of the nation, tis madneſs to hope to impoſe on that na- 

ec tion, civil or religious oppreſſion, particularly in thoſe whoſe 
q underflandings have been fationary, though their powers and 


10 riches have been progreſſive. That the part, the moſt popu- 
& Jar and energetich, of the great body of the Romaniſts, had i 


« formed with the great body of reformers, a Catholic, 
40 Preſbyterian, and Proteſtant league, for the freedom of 
ie the Romiſh religion, and a free and full repreſentation of 
« the people, burying theological diſcord for ever in the 


| cc love of civil and political liberty: that the preſent Iriſh re- 


« ligion is unanimity againſt deſpotiſm.“ It is here to be 
remarked, that throughout your whole addreſs by the term 
people, you mean Romaniſts exclufively; and by the terms 
higher claſſes, Proteſtants excluſively, whoſe minds you re- 
preſent to be ſtationary, their power and riches progreſſive. 
The above declamatory and diffuſive argument, in favour of 
| what you ſtile Catholic emancipation, may be thus condenſed. 
The Iriſh Romaniſts of the preſent day are not of the fame 
opinions with their anceſtors, they were monarchiſts, the 
preſent race, at leaſt the moſt popular and energetick part of 
them, are republicans ; all ſuch perſons, uſurping the titles 
of Proteſtants or Preſbyterians, as are the diſciples of Paine, 
Price and Prieſtley, being alſo republicans and enemies to 
the connexion with England, have embodied themſelves into 
a faction for the purpoſe of overthrowing the conſtitution 
and forming a republic ſeparated from Great Britain; and 
being themſelves unequal to the attempt, they have applied 
to the popular and energetick Romaniſts for aid. The views of 
both parties being the ſame as to ſeparation and republican- 
iſm, they have entered into a league, the object of which is, 
the ſubverſion of the conſtitution in church and ſtate. There- 
fore the Iriſh Proteſtants, attached friends to the conſtitution, 
ought to arm the Romaniſts with additional political powers, 
to enable them to be more effective allies to the deiſtical re- 
publicans in the patriotic work of ſubverſion and ſeparation. 


Such, ſir, is the abſurd argument, you have the preſumption 
to adduce, in ſupport of your project of emancipation, When 


diſrobed of all the unſubſtantial frippery with which you have 
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3 at once to deck * diſeuife it. 1 cannot be 
diſmiſs this doughty argument, without a few ſtrictures on 


your taſte and feelings ſo fully delineated in the progreſs of it. 


Vou pour forth your praiſes on the daily publications in the 
Romith newſpapers, as well of the unrivalled excellence of 


the ſtile of theſe compoſitions, as of the matter of them, 


Now, fir, as to the ſtile of theſe daily publications, I have the 


general opinion of all men of letters with me, when I aſſert 


that ſuch effuſions of barbariſm and nonſenſe never before, at 
any period ſince the invention of printing, flowed. from the 


; preſs, as have flowed from the Romiſh preſſes in the city of 
Dublin, for theſe five or fix years paſt, and I leave you, fir, 
infull enjoyment of the delight you daily receive from the pe- 
ruſal of ſuch Attic compoſitions; your own performances 
ſometimes fill their columns, you are yourſelf i in compoſition 

a perfect artiſax deliciarum, treaſure up, fir, every one of thoſe 


valuable productions, they will be preſerved by nobody elſe, 


may you be the aſylum— the retreat of all thoſe ephemera! 
emanations from intellects con genial with your o.]. n! 


Where all the ſuffering brotherhood retire, | 
| And *ſcape the 1 Om of jakes and fire, 


I ſhall obſerve n no further on your taſte, but conclude with the 


line of the Mantuan poet, 


: Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, Mzvi ! 


As to the matter of theſe publications, which you repreſent 


as powerful, of profound and ſpirited inveſtigation, I may ſafe- 
1y appeal to the public, whether there ever was, in any age or 
country ſo much profligacy and wickedneſs, ſo openly and ſa 


notoriouſly recommended to practice, and praiſed in ſuch ex- 
travagant terms, as in the daily publications, of theſe infamous 


newſpapers, which are the diſgrace of the age, and of the nation. 


They publicly excite to murder and robbery, and that they 


have been too ſucceſsful in propagating ſuch helliſh doctrines 
18 a melancholy truth, that cannot be denied. The {tate of the 


country 


(6121 ) 


country atteſts it, and you, ſir, have openly in your preſent ad- 
dreſs laviſhed your praiſes on the horrible murders and rob- 
| beries nightly committed, as I have already obſerved: You 
Nate, fir, expreſsly, that all theſe diſorders are committed in a 
public cauſe, that is, for the benefit of the public, thus ex- 
claiming to the citizens of Dublin: It is a public cauſe, and 
let no man perſuade you, that it is not the cauſe of liberty on 
« one fide, and tyranny on the other; in this manner aſſert- 
ing the juſtice and propriety of all theſe nocturnal murders and 
depredations. In another place you inſinuate that the executi- 
on of the law on ſome of thoſe malefactors, gave them a title 
to martyrdom, and that the cauſe of reform, in which accord- 
ing to you they had committed the murders for which they ſuf- 
fered, would be promoted by their martyrdom; as the chriſtian 
religion was propagated by the blood of its firſt martyrs: Thus 
encouraging aſſaſſination and murder by the groſſeſt impiety. 
It may be juſtly obſerved on theſe newſpaper publications, that 
their ſtupidity and vulgarity do not in the leaſt diminiſh the 
acrimony of the poiſon they contain, the vehicle is ſufficient 
to convey it to the underſtandings of the mob, well inclined to 
uſe it againſt their ſuperiors. It is obſerved in hiſtory, that the 
poiſon, a few drops of which diluted in wine deſtroyed Alexan- 
der the Great, was of ſo frigid a nature, that it burſted all veſſels 
into which it was put, except an excavated aſs's hoof; but ſuch 
its frigidity and the baſeneſs of its vehicle in no wiſe diminiſhed 
its deleterious qualities. One newſpaper: weekly publiſhed 
in Dublin, points out by name the victims deſtined, as it aſſerts, 
to aſſaſſination by a committee of United Iriſhmen ; and ſtrong- 
ly urges the neceſſity of immediate execution. I preſume, fir, 
this is one of your powerful publications; and as each ſucceſſive 
day exceeds the preceding, in examples of all kinds of murder, 
| robbery, and wickedneſs, I am ſtrongly induced to agree with 
you in one point, viz. that the minds of your popular and ener- 
_ getick Romaniſts, as well as your own, are in a ſtate of pro- 
greſſion; for it is an old and true obſervation, that vice is pro- 
greſſive, nemo repentè fuit turpiſſimus. 

I have now, fir, gone through ſuch arguments (if they de- 


ſerve that name) as 06's have adduced directly in ſupport of the 
meaſure, 


1 


Aeg ſo fraudulently ſtiled by you emancipation. But other 
arguments you have introduced in ſupport of the fame meaſure» 
by way of anſwer to arguments which as you ſtate had been 


made uſe of by its adverſaries, and which you groſsly miſrepre - 


ſent, as uſual with you, mixing your miſrepreſentations with a 


15 due portion to direct notorious falſehood; and ſuggeſting that 


your adverſaries had uſed arguments, the abſurdity of which 
proves them to be the genuine offspring of your own brain, cre- 


_ ated by you for two purpoſes, the one, to fix the imputation 
of folly on your adverſaries; the other to ſhew your dexterity 


in refuting them; as children erect houſes of cards to have the 


| pleaſure of overturning them by a blaſt of their mouths. For 


inſtance, you tate: 4 That the only impediment to the Catho- 
< lic claim (meaning emancipation) as the law now ſtands, 
was the oath requiring the abjuration of the worſhip of the 
“ Virgin Mary, and of the doctrine of the real preſence. That 
« it was argued by the adverſaries of that claim, that it was 
« irreconcileable with the ſafety of the king, that to make theſe | 
« points, at ſuch a time as the preſent, a matter of alarm to 
the ſafety of the king, was to give an air of ridicule to the 
& ſerious calamities in which his miniſters had involved him.“ 
Then, fir, you launch out into the moſt delightful declamation 
on the abſurdity of perſons inſiſting that others ſhould be of 
the ſame religious opinions with themſelves. This is an old 


+ topick with philoſophers and freethinkers, ſuch as Tom Chubb 


the ſoap-boiler, and Tom Paine the ftay-maker ; Toland, 
Tindall, Collins, Morgan, Aſgill, &c. &c. they have already 
exhauſted all their eloquence and wit upon it, and there is no 
ſect of chriſtianity, againſt which the ridicule, attached to ſuch a 
doctrine, applies ſo ſtrongly as the Roman Catholic, becauſe of 
all chriſtian ſects, that has moſt violently and moſt frequent- 
ly exerciſed perſecution, and it is in fact the moſt intolerant. 


# How did you hug yourſelf when the following beautiful 


figurative ſentences flowed from your pen! & That kings had 
no right to enter into the tabernacle of the human mind, and 


„ hang up the images of their own orthodoxy; that the Ca- 
« tholics did not inſiſt his Majeſty ſhould be of their religion, | 


« that his Majeſty had no right to exact that the Catholics 


4 ſhould be of his—that we now of no 0 og rule either for 


« religion 


Tn }F 
e religion or mathematics: that in matters of „ both 


« king and ſubject are equally dark and ſhould be equally 
“ humble; that when courts or kings aſſume a dictation on 


© that ſubject, they aſſume a familiarity with the Almighty, 


“ which is exceſs of blaſphemy as well as blindneſs??? then 
you proceed, fir, /zke a great philoſopher as you are, to philo- 
ſophize on the nature of the divinity and his attributes, and the 
inefficacy and even folly of addreſſing the divinity in prayer, 
which you honou? with the title of laxurious and complimenta- 
ry devotion : in all which moſt philoſophic rant, though you 
diſplay the profundity of your ſpeculation on your own immea- 


ſarable inanity (to uſe your own expreſſions) yet you are cer- 


tainly ſomewhat inferior to your maſters, Tom Chubb, Tom 
Paine, and the reſt of the gang, all of whom, excluſive of their 
priority of declamation on the fubject, in ſome parts of their 
writings outdo you, in flighty, frothy, and unintelligible bom- 
baſt! It is worthy of notice however, that your deduction 
from the admitted abſurdity, of perſons inſiſting that others 
ſhould adopt their religious opiniens, is ſomewhat too general, 
for you deduce generally, that difference of religious opinions 
ſhould not exclude any ſubjects from becoming legiſlators in 
the ſtate; from which it will follow, that in a chriſtian ſtate, 
the Mahometan, the Jew, and the Pagan, have an equal right 
with the chriſtian ſubjects, to become legiſlators; a doctrine 
which ſuch philoſophers as yourſelf, and particularly your 
French maſters, had not only ſwallowed themſelves, but endea- 
voured to ram it down the throats of others, but which every 
ſect of real chriſtians will find ſomewhat hard of digeſtion. 


But, fir, after thus paying my homage to your 1 Mr. Grat- 


to your eloquence, and your wit, it is time to return to your 


aſſertions, and pray, fir, where have you found the oath re- ſents the 


quiring the abjuration of the worſhip of the Virgin Mary and 
the doctrine of the real preſence, which oath you aſſert to be 


the only impediment of the Catholic claim? I have very care- of emanci- 
h pation. 


fully examined the ſtatutes, and I cannot find that any ſuc 
oath is enjoined to be taken on any occaſion by any of his 
majeſty's ſubjefts. All members of parliament before they 


are permitted to vote in either houſe, are obliged to repeat and 


ſubſcribe 
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ſubſeribe a declaration, in which is contained a diſavowal of the 
belief of the doctrine which enjoins the invocation and adora- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, and of other ſaints. They are alſo, at 
the ſame time, obliged to take the oath of allegiance to his ma- 
jeſty, the oath of ſupremacy, and the oath of abjuration of the 
deſcendants of the late King James the ſecond ; but no oath 
whatſoever abjuring the worſhip of the Virgin Mary and the 
doctrine of the real preſence. Proteſtants admit the bleſſed 
Virgin, as having been the earthly mother of our Redeemer, 
to be in dignitythe greateſt of ſaints, but they do not think her 
to be a divinity, or part of the divinity, and therefore entitled 
to adoration. The declaration above mentioned was enjoined 
to be repeated and ſubſcribed by all members of parliament in 
England, in the latter end of the reign of King Charles the 
ſecond, when the nation was full of apprehenſions of the evils 
likely to enſue, from the acceſſion to the crown of the then heir 
apparent, who was a Roman Catholic, the juſtice of which 
apprehenſions was afterwards fully eſtabliſhed; and the legi- 
ſlature then framed this declaration, as a ſort of barrier againſt 
the inundation of popery, which they dreaded ; it was after- - 
wards adopted in this kingdom. It is a doQrine which can be 
well-maintained by all the principles of juſtice, reaſon, and 
common advantage of all the ſubjects of a ſtate, in which there 
is an eſtabliſhed religion, that no perſon ſhould be admitted to 
+be a legiſlator in ſuch a ſtate who is not a member of the eſta- 
bliſhed religion: but our laws enjoin no oaths to be taken ab- 
juring points of doctrine, which, reduced to practice, induce 
no detriment to the ſtate. Thus, ſir, your aſſertion, that the 
only impediment to the Catholic claim, as the law now ſtands, 
is the oath requiring the abjuration of the worſhip of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and of the doctrine of the real preſence, is falſe in 
fact, there being no ſuch oath by law required to be taken by 
Romaniſts or any other ſubjects; and indeed in this particular, 
I believe the falſehood is not imputable to your heart, but to 
your ignorance of law and fact. And then, ſir, what becomes 
of your elegant declamation, in which you have laboured to 
rival and ſurpaſs your maſters the ſoap-boiler and ſtay- maker, 
founded on this falſe aſſertion! all your reprobation of royal 
| rules 


j 


mp] | 
- rules in religion or mathematics I of royal dictatiom in mat- 
ters of religion I of the blindneſs and exceſſive blaſphemy of 


kings in aſſuming a familiarity with the Almighty! All this 
rant proceeds from your own blindneſs, ignorance, and vanity, 
ſeaſoned with a due proportion of your inveterate malignity 


| againſt the monarchical government of your country. 


And now, fir, I will tell you a real and true impediment, The 5 

as the law. ſtands, ariſing from an oath, to the admiſſion of 44g 
Romaniſts into either Houſe of Parliament, or into the great _ _ 

executive offices of the ſtate; an impediment: which has not pation. 

lay alene, but reaſon and the ſafety of the ſtate for its baſis, and 
which, fir, many members of the laſt Parliament as well as my- 

elf, whom in your addreſs you diſtinguiſh by the title of drea- 


mers, have frequently mentioned in the Houſe of Commons in 


debates on this claim of the Romaniſts, and ſupported by ar- 
guments founded on juſtice, reaſon, and law; to which argu- 


ments you ſometimes oppoſed declamatory, inflated nonſenſe, 


loud hyſterical exclamations, uncommon grimace, and diſ- 


.tortions of your body; for in truth you were unable to re- 


fute the arguments, and ſo were men much abler than you, 


then voting with you in the Houſe: at other times, conſci- 


ous of your inability to anſwer, you ſat wrapped: up in your 
own aſſumed importance, like the maniac in Bedlam, who fan- 


cied himſelf pope, and affected to treat the arguments of 


2 opponents with contempt, which they returned with con- 
ſiderable intereſt. The true impediment is, that Romaniſts re- 
Fuſe to take the oath of ſupremacy, part of which oath is, & That 
« no foreign Prince, Prelate, State, or Potentate hath, or ought 
“ 'to have, any juriſdiction, power, ſuperiority, pre-emmence or 
« authority eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual, within this Realm.“ By 
the Iriſh Statutes of the 28th of Henry the 8th, chap. Ith, 
and of the and of Eliz. chap. 1ſt. the kings and queens of 
this realm, and their ſucceſſors, are declared to be ſupreme 
heads, that is, governors of the church of Ireland, and by theſe 


two acts, as well as by another, of the 28th of Henry the 8th, 
chap. 13, the authority and juriſdiction both temporal and ſpi- 


ritual, before that time claimed and exerciſed by the pope. in 
Ireland are utterly aboliſhed; and by the laſt ſtatute it is en- 


ated, that if any perſon ſhall by writing or act, maintain the 
r. ority 
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authority of the Biſhops of Rome heretofore uſed in his king . 
pal iam the praniey'uf practice, ag 

It is very notorious that all Iriſh Rommifoartranlcdgethc 
authority, pre-eminence, and juriſdiction of the biſhopof Rome 
in- ſprretuals within this kingdom; if any change- has taken 
433 in the underſtandings and opinions of the Iriſh Romaniſts, 
as you, ſir, aſſert, it is not a change of their opinions of the 


Juriſdiction of the pope in ſpiritaals in this kingdom: the oath 


of allegiance preſcribed to be taken by Iriſh Romanifts con- 
tains a clauſe, that the pope has no temporal or civil j uriſdicti- 
an directly or indirectly within this realm; one fortieth part of 
the Iriſh Romaniſts have not yet taken this oath; but they all 
to a man refuſe to take the oath of ſupremacy, diſclaiming the 
ſpiritual juriſdiction of the pope: and Doctor Troy before 


mentioned, the Romiſh archbiſhop of Dublin, in open defi- 


ance of the ftatute of the 28th of Henry the 8th before menti- 


oned, has in his paſtoral letter publiſhed in 1793, maintained 


the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the pope in Ireland: he has alſo 
Rated, that the declaration of the principles of Romaniſts be- 


fore mentioned was reſpectfully ſubmitted to the inſpection of 


himſelf and the Romiſh clergy in Ireland, by the ſtanding 


committee of the Romaniſts, and eee 
before it was publiſhed. = up 


Doctor Troy thus ſtates : Ther Caches ave © obliged to 
* believe, as an article of their faith, that the pope or biſhop of 
Rome, as ſucceſſor of ſaint Peter, is the ſupreme viſible 


« head of the church on earth, and the centre of Catholic 


& unity; with a primacy by divine right of real authority and 
« juriſdiction in the univerſal church, and that all Catholics 
« owe him canonical reſpe& and obedience on that account; 
«and he repreſents this ſupremacy of the pope as one of thoſe 
« points on which all Catholics are agreed, as an immutable 
« article of their faith” See Doctor Troy's paſtoral letter, 
page 72. It appears clearly that Doctor Troy has fairly re- 
preſented the opinions of the Iriſh Romaniſts of this day of the 
ſpiritual ſupremacy of the pope, and that they have not in the 


leaſt changed their opinions in that reſpect; becauſe they re- 
ject univerſally at this day the oath of ſupremacy, abjuring the 


ſpiritual 


T (7) 
ſpiritual authority of the pope in this kingdom. That it is A great | 
are o 


impoffible to diveſt the ſupremacy in ſpirituals, of avery con- tempo 
fiderable ſhare of temporal power, is very eaſy to be proved: power ad- 
the abſolute ſeparation of the two powers is impracticable. Land is in- 

ſhall juſt mention one inſtance of the indiſſoluable connexion — 
in a chriſtian country, of ſpiritual and temporal power; on eee 
the lawfulnefs of matrimony depends almoſt entirely, the fuc- in ſpititu- 


ceſſion to all temporal property, whether real or temporal: 
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matrimony by the Romaniſts is held a ſacrament, the validity of bit 
it is entirely of ſpiritual juriſdiction: Tf the pope then, as Roma- 5 


niſts hold, has the ſupreme and final juriſdiction in this parti- 
cular, he muſt derive very great temporal power and influence. 
from it; he muſt ultimately decide, whether a perſon claim- 
ing under his father or his mother, is entitled to the ſucteſſion 
to their real r perſonal property, becauſe ſuch deciſion will 
depend on the validity of their marriage; he muſt decide he- 
ther a'party has or has not, a right to intermarry with another, 
or whether a party is barred from that right by conſanguinity, 
affinity, precontract, or former marriage; he muſt ultimately 
decide on ſeparate maintenance, alimony, or whether a man is, 
or is not, bound to pay the debts of a woman, claiming him as 
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her huſband, with a hundred other temporal incidents. It 15 
will, ſir, be worth your attention to conſider what opinion the 1 
parliament of this kingdom, juſt eſcaping from the fangs of the 80 
pope's uſurped authority, entertained of the temporal effects 5. 
of the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the Pope exerciſed in the caſe of 4 
matrimony alone: In an Iriſh ftatute enacted in the 33d year 1 


1 8 


N "EET: 
None 


of Hen. 8th, entitled * an act for marriages,” are the follow- 
ing paſlages : © Whereas heretofore the uſurped power of the 
« Biſhop of Rome hath always entangled and troubled, the 
« juriſdiction and regal power of this land of Ireland, and alſe 
cc inquieted much the ſubjects of the ſame, by his uſurped 


5 > * . 
1 5 93 0 5 3 
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<« power in them, as by making that unlawful which by God's bi 
c word is lawful, both in marriages and other things whereof * 
4 ſome ſparkles be left which hereafter might kindle a great 4 
. fire,” The ſtatute then proceeds, & that it was cuſtomary 9 
“for the Court of Rome, to divorce parties who had been N 
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Be. without nnn and of kindred 2 couſins ger- 
; « man, and ſo to fourth and fifth degrees, and of carpal know» 
« ledge of any of the fame kin or affinity before, i in ſuch out- 
« ward degrees, to procure money for diſpenſations, whereby 
c nat only, much diſcord between lawful married perſons hath 
5 & ariſen, much debate and ſuit at law, with wrongful vexati- 
& on, and great damage of the innocent parties hath been pro- 
c cured, and many juſt marriages in doubt and. danger. of unda- 
4 ing, and alſo many times undone, and lawful heirs diſinherited, 

« and marriages have been brought to ſuch an uncertainty there- 
« by, that no. marriage could be. ſo ſure knit and bounden, 
« but. it ſhould be in either of the parties power. to defeat the 
« © ſame.” : 

"Innumerable her inſtances, of the igfepaable adheſion of | 
temporal power to ſupreme ſpiritual power, can be adduced, 
and Iriſh Romaniſts not only hold, that the ſupreme legiſlature 
of the ſtate, whether that ſtate be monarchical or republican, 

1s utterly incompetent to bind them, even to a paſſive, much leſs 
| to an active, obedience 1 in ſpiritual affairs; but unequivocally | 
hold, that the ſole power of enaCting, interpreting or execut- 
ing laws, reſpecting ſpiritual matters, is veſted in the pope, a 
foreign. prince, and this tenet they eſteem an article of their 
faith, and as they will not allow that any law of the ſtate i is 
binding on them in ſpiritual matters, it follows of courſe, that 
they hold it as an article of their faith, that the law of the ſtate 
cannot bind them in ſuch temporal matters as are inſeparably 
united to ſpiritual matters, ſuch as matrimony, and all its con- 
ſequences; and innumerable: others ; ; Romaniſts then, if ad- 


mitted to the functions of legiſlation i in the ſtate, EE Ea 


act conſcientiouſly, | endeavour with all their power to abrogate 

and aboliſh all temporal laws now in force, or which may be | 
at any time propoſed to be enacted, which relate to ſpiritual af- 
fairs, whether connected with temporal matters or not, but 
more eſpecially when ſo connected: and if they ſhall be in- 
truſted with the great executive offices of the ſtate, they muſt 
conceive themſelves in conſcience bound to obſtruct the execu- 
tion, and defeat the effect of them, to the beſt of their power; 
hence muſt follow a great alteration, if not a total ſubverſion, | 


cm) 
of our r conſtitution. Is it conſiſtent with the rules of. either 


reaſon or civil policy to make legiſlators of thoſe, who make it 
an article of their faith, that the ſupreme legiſlature of the ſtate 


(whether monarchical or republican it ſignifies not) is not 


competent to bind them by its laws in all caſes? and that they 


are in conſcience bound to ſo active a diſobedience to the laws 


of their country enacted by the legiſlature of it, in many in- 
| ſtances, not only of a ſpiritual, but a temporal nature, as to 
endeavour with all their might to obſtruct, and defeat, the ex- 
ecution of them? and are ſuch perſons to be truſted with the 


execution of thoſe laws? no perſon of common ſenſe will an- 


ſwer theſe queſtions in the affirmative. 


It has been ſometimes objected to this mode of reaſoning, | 


that no inconvenience is experienced in Roman Catholic ſtates, 


the ſubjects of which hold the independence of the ſpiritual on - f 1 - | 


the temporal power; to this I anſwer, that in ſuch ſtates the 


general tenor of the laws is conformable to the doctrines of : 


the Romiſh church, and that almoſt all thoſe ſtates, whether 


monarchies or republics, exerciſe a very deſpotic power over 


their ſubjects, and therefore find their account in preſerving a 
ſtrict alliance with the clergy, to enable them more effectually 
to maintain that deſpotic authority which they aſſume, and to 


wink at religious uſurpations to countenance their own inva- 


ſions of the rights of the people; beſides, popular opinions are 
of little weight in ſuch governments, from all ſhares in which 


the people are generally excluded: but in a Proteſtant ſtate there 


can be no alliance between the ſtate and the Romiſh clergy; 
their ereeds reſpecting the powers of legiſlation, are not only 
different, but hoſtile; and in a Proteſtant ſtate, ſuch as the 


Britiſh empire, in which part, and the moſt efficient and pow - 


erful part, of the legiſlature, is an elective popular aſſembly, 
and civil liberty its aim, it would be utterly inconſiſtent with 
its ſafety, or indeed exiſtence, to permit that aſſembly to be 


elected out of a part of the people, who hold as a point of faith, 


ſo anarchical a doctrine, that the ſtate is not ſupreme within the 
countries ſubject to its dominions ; what infinite miſchief ſuch 
doctrine has produced even in Romiſh countries, and particu- 
larly in our own heretofore, and to what diftreſs it has reduced 
* 3 , ſome 
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; ſome of the een of our monarchs, the hiſtories of the diffe- 
rent ſtates of ade and of c our own in particular, ſufficiently 
teſtify. 1 

I have heard ſome objeftions againſt the probabllity of any 
political evil reſulting from ſuch doctrine in caſe the aforefaid 
impediment. to the admiſſion of Romaniſts into the legiſlature 
were removed; they have indeed beem chiefly urged by you, 
fir, in your harangues in the Houſe of Commons, and they 
are fo very weak and abſurd, that I would not have here taken 
notice of them, but with a view of expoſing to the world the 
miſerable weapons, the daggers of lath, with which ſuch a po- 
litical harlequin as you are, have attempted to aſſault the con- 

ſtitution. | | 
Mr. Grat- Firſt, fir, you have freq uently dwelt on the i inpotente of the 
3 pope conſid ered as a temporal prince, and ridiculed the appre- 
| _ 5 henſions entertained of his power to undermine, or in any ſnape 
inbecillity to affect the government of this country; and a ſſerted that the 
oor doctrine held by Romaniſts, that the pope was ſupreme head of 


as a tempo. * 


tal prince the church on earth, and that the ſtate has no power to bind the 
examined 
and refut- laity i in ſpiritual matters, but that ſuch power is veſted in the 
_ ope independent of the ſtate, is merely a ſpeculative doctrine 
| inoperative from the inefficiency of the pope's temporal pow- 
er. Contemptible fophiltry ! The danger of the doctrine does 
not ariſe from the power or want of power of the pope, con- 
ſidered ag a temporal ſovereign, it conſiſts entirely in the num- 
| ber and ftrength of the ſubjects of the ſtate, whoſe govern- 
ment is partly -populgr, who hold ſuch a doctrine, as a point of 
faith: the perſon who denies that the ſupreme authority of the 
Rate, of which he is a ſubject, is competent to bind him by its 
Rs! in ſpiritual matters, inſeparably connected with temporal 
in various inſtances, is a bad ſubject; and a great number of 
ſuch perſons in a ſtate form a faction very dangerous to it; 
_ they are the attached partizans and agents in a ſtate, of the fo- 
75 75 power whom they believe to be competent to bind them 
by its decrees it in ſpiritual matters; and the danger of the ſtate 
*:riſes from their ability and readineſs to execute ſuch decrees; 
85 Rate n may be ; AN the utmoſt ger from ſuch' princi iples and 
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ability in their own ſubjects, though the foreign oracle, whoſe 
mandates they obey, be not in his own ſtate or ſphere inveſt- 
ed with any temporal power whatever: And it matters not 
to the ſtate whether ſuch ſupreme power be exerciſed or di- 
rected by the pope or by the.Iriſh Romiſh clergy themſelves, 
ſo long as they maintain the dogma, that they are in ſpiritu- 
al matters independent of, and paramount to, the ſtate; or 


whether the pope be a weak or a powerful temporal prince: 


the danger to the ſtate ariſes from the number and ſtrength 
of its on ſubjects denying the ſtate to be competent to bind 
them to obedience to its laws, and to have the power within 
itſelf, to decide all cauſes between its own ſubjects, without 
appeal or application to any foreign tribunal, but on the con- 
trary acknowledging the power of a tribunal independent of 
the ſtate in ſpiritual matters. If the influence of pope and 
prieft over the Iriſh Romaniſts, as you maintain, is at an end, 
let them come forward and take the oath of ſupremacy; if 
they ſhall offer to take that oath, then, fir, you may argue 


that mere ſpeculative points of doctrine held by Romaniſts, 


though contrary to the faith of Proteſtants, ſuch as the ado- 
ration of the bleſſed virgin, the invocation of ſaints, and be- 


lief of the real preſence in the ſacrament of the Lord's ſup- 


per, and that moſt uncharitable dogma, that the ſouls of al 
perſons who are not of their communion are deſtined to eter- 


nal torments, ought not to exclude them from the legiſlative 


and executive capacities: and your arguments will have then 
ſome weight, though in all well regulated ſtates, perſons 
publicly maintaining mere ſpeculative points of doctrine con- 
trary to that of the eſtabliſhed religion, have been generally 
excluded from any participation of legiſlative and other poli- 
tical capacities; becauſe difference in religious opinions, even 
in mere ſpeculative points, has been generally found to en- 
gender differences in political purſuits, and violent animoſi- 
ties, feuds, and factions in a ſtate, where the leaders of the 
different ſects are e of a conſiderable ſhare of political 
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Mr. Grat- Four next argument againſt the probability of danger to 


ran s At . : # x - | 
ne the ſtate, from the admiſſion of the Iriſh Romaniſts into the 
o_ 3 legiflative and executive capacities, is, that the province of 


province of Canada, part of the Britiſh Empire, remained faithful to Bri- 
Canada, 
- examined - tain during the American war, though its Inhabitants are 
2 2 Romaniſts; it is not ſtrange that you ſhould ſtuff this 
| - doughty argument, ſcouted and derided, as often as you have 
advanced it, into the farrago of your addreſs; you were de- 
termined to make it a general collection of all the rags and 
ſhreds, you had employed your whole life, in ſcraping from 
every dunghill of ſedition and treaſon in which you had 
rooted, with all the induſtry of the collector of rags for a 
paper mill. The province of Canada ſurrendered to the Bri- 
tiſh arms by capitulation, part of which was, that the inhabi- 
tants ſhould enjoy their laws and religion, in the fame man- 
ner they had done before they ſubmitted, Britain accepted 
af them as ſubjects on theſe expreſs conditions; they ſtipu- 
lated for the enjoyment of their religion, which was the 
\ Romiſh, and Britiſh faith, always inviolable, ſecured to them 
the full enjoyment of that religion. They were, before their 
ſurrender, governed by a French Viceroy, they are now 
governed by an Engliſh one, exercifing, according to the 
capitulation, the ſame powers the French Viceroy did.. The 
executive government of the country, and the military force, 
are in the hands of perſons appointed by his majeſty, and 
the people i in general have no ſhare in the government : in ſuch a 
fituation of things, in a remote province, ſubject to a great 
and powerful nation, the belief of the people in the ſpiritual 
ſupremacy of the pope, can do very little miſchief ; *tis little 
more there than a mere ſpeculative point of doctrine : But 
the caſe is widely different, in a nation, the my} efficient part 
of whoſe government, to wit, the Houſe of Commons, is elective 
. by the people, as is the caſe in Ireland, and the abſurdity of de- 
.ducing the political innocence of ſuch a doctrine in Ireland, 
from its being found innoxious in the weak, remote, and | 
newly conquered, province of Canada during the Ame- 
rican war, 7he maſs of whoſe inhabitants has no ſhare in the go- 
ernment, is glaring and noforious. But the loyalty of the 
Canadians 


(; 133 ) 


Canadians to the Britiſh Empire during that period is clear- 
ly deducible from neceſſity ariſing from their ſituation, and 
from the principle of ſelf-intereſt, independent of all religi- 


ous conſiderations. There is only one entrance to the pro- 


vince of Canada from the ocean, to wit, the river St. Lau- 
rence: the winter is ſo rigorous in that climate, that this 
entrance is locked up by ice for fix months in the year; the 


fortreſs of Quebec, and the oppoſite ſmall iſland of Orleans, 
ſhut up this entrance for the remaining fix months, to be 


opened only to the ſubjects of that power, whether Proteſtant | 
or Romaniſt, which poſſeſſes theſe barriers; and that power 


muſt for ages command the obedience of the Canadians, be 


they of what religious perſuaſion they may; they cannot at 


preſent exiſt for two ſeaſons, and hardly for one, without a 
ſupply of European commodities, they can be ſupplied with 
them only by the river St. Laurence; for between them and 
the united ſtates of America lies an immenſe tract of country, 
moſtly covered with foreſts, and thinly inhabited by barba- 
rous and ferocious tribes of Indians: The river St. Laurence 
can be locked up by one thouſand troops and a frigate or 
two ſtationed at Quebec; thus it is apparent that the fidelity 
of the Romiſh Empire during the American war, was found- 


ed on neceſſity ariſing from ſituation, and from their inte- 
reſt; that no conſideration of religion was amongſt the cau- 


ſes of that war, and if it had been ſo, and if the war on the 


part of the Americans had been undertaken, for the purpoſe. 


of ſubverting a Proteſtant eſtabliſhment and ſubſtituting a 


Romitſh in its place, yet ſuch was the ſituation and necefſi- 


ties of the Canadians, that they muſt have remained faithful 


to Britain during the conteſt. The ſituation of the Iriſh 


Romaniſts is in every reſpe& different, and the deduction 
of their loyalty, if inveſted with legiſlative and executive au- 


thority in the ſtate, from the loyalty or rather obedience of 


the Romiſh Canadians to the Britiſh Empire during the Ame- 
rican war, ariſing from ſituation and neceſſity, is equally ri- 


diculous and abſurd. You rather hint, than urge, another 


kind of argument, tacked to the Canada argument, for what 
you call the emancipation of the Roman Catholics, and that 
g | | Is, 
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is, that his majeſty's allies, (meaning the: emperor and' the' 
queen of Portugal) are Roman Catholics ;; how you can de- 
duce that a part of his majeſty'*s Iriſh ſubjects being Roman 
Catholics, and not amounting to more than one ſixth part of 
his European ſubjects, ſhould be inveſted with the legiſlative 
and executive capatities in his dominions, at the manifeſt 
hazard of their domeſtic tranquility, from his majeſty's alli- 
ance with foreign powers of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion 
againſt a ferocious foreign enemy, is more than I can diſ- 
cover or explain, and T reſign that taſk to your own amaz-- 
My ing ſagacity 28 a French Philoſopher and politician. | 


| Mr. Grat- After exhibiting: theſe egregious ſpecimens: of your argue 
tan's aller- mentative powers, you proceed to aſſert roundly, that the 


tion that 
Iriſh Roma- Iriſſi Romaniſts have as good a right to ſeats in parliament, 


niſts have a 


natural and and to the enjoyment of the great offices of the ſtate, as the 


ITY king has to the crown, and that ſuch is an indefeaſible right. 


* Before I quote your inſolent, petulant, and malignant aſſer- 
legiſlative tions on this head, I muſt again repeat, that the Iriſh Roma- 


— andexect” niſts are now inveſted! with all the privileges: enjoyed by 


tive capact- 
ties exa- Proteſtants, except that they cannot fit or vote in parliament,. 


ad. nor enjoy a few great offices of the' ſtate, without taking the 

fame teſt, which Proteſtants are obliged to take, to qualify: 
them for ſitting in parliament, and enjoying. ſuck places; 
| that ſuch teſt operates as an excluſion of Romaniſts in thoſe: 
particulars, but not of Proteſtants ; and that Iriſh Roma- 
niſts, notwithſtanding that excluſion, now enjoy a much 
greater meaſure of civil liberty, than the moſt favoured ſub- | 
jects of any other ſtate on the face of the earth enjoy at this 
day. The right of Iriſh Romaniſts to ſeats in parliament 
and to the enjoyment of the great offices of the ſtate (the 
only portion of civil privileges from which they are now ex- 
cluded, and excluded in the manner before mentioned only) 
you aſſert in this manner: The principles which placed 
& his majeſty's family on the throne were thoſe of liberty. 
“ His Iriſh rubjects, if not convicted of felony, are entitled 
10 to the benefit of theſe principles, and the Catholics have 
« in juſtice and reaſon at lea as good a right to liberty as 
4 his majeſty has to the crown; we * miniſters againſt 
« ſuch 


125 4. 
et ſuch an enemy as 4 0 2 giant with a hundred 
E hands, to ally and identify the king, with all his people, 
10 without diſtinction of religion, and not to detach him 
“ from any part of them, to make a miſerable alliance 


« with prieficraft, which Was, a falling cauſe and a ſuperannus 
« ated folly” 


Now, ſir, it is admitted, that the pe rr which placed | 


his majeſty's. family on the throne were thoſe of civil liberty, 
and that all his ſubjects, Engliſh and Iriſh, are entitled to 
the, benefit of ſuch: principles, unleſs, they forfeit ſuch bene- 


ft, by being convicted according to law of crimes, the legal 


puniſhment of which is loſs of liberty, or unleſs they enter- 
tain principles ſubverſive of civil liberty; all members of 
civil ſocieties, are obliged to ſurrender a portion of their na- 
tural rights to, the ſociety, to procure the ſecure enjoyment 
of the rights of that ſociety, and if any members of that ſo- 
ciety hold principles ſubverſive of the inſtitution, the ſociety 


has an abſolute right to abridge ſuch members of ſuch parts 


of the rights and privileges of that ſociety, as would enable 
them to diſturb, or in the end to ſubvert it, if they were 
permitted to exerciſe them; and ſuch right has in many in⸗ 
ſtances been exerciſed by the legiſlature of this kingdom; 
the place bill is one which excludes from the legiſlative capa- 
city perſons who hold, or ſhall hold, certain places, under 
the government, on the ground, that the conduct of ſuch 
perſons, if admitted into the legiſlative aſſembly, might be 


biaſſed by ſe intereſt, and that they might vote therein, as | 


directed by miniſters, to retain the emolument of their pla- 
ces,, contrary to the intereſt of their conſtituents, and to the 


principles of the conſtitution, How much ſtronger are the 3 


grounds for excluding from the legiſlative capacity ſubjects 
who hold doctrines as points of faith, not only contrary, 
but hoſtile, to the fundamental laws of the ſtate, and the 
very conſtitution itſelf ! The Iriſh Romaniſts have a right to 


enjoy, and actually do enjoy, all the privileges of the jub- 


jects of a free ſtate, and are abridged of no privileges, except 
of ſuch as they cannot be permitted to exerciſe, conſiſtent 
with the ſafety of the ſtate, to wit, the legiſlative and execu- 

tive 
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the functions; the latter in ſome iſtinces only. To inſinu- 
ate as you do, that all perſons are ſlaves, who do not enjoy 


the legiſlative and executive capacities, is to inſinuate a doc- 
trine as falſe in theory, as in practice; all the ſubjects of a 
ſtate are equally free, who are bound by the ſame laws fram- 
ed by perſons elected by themſelves, and to which the fra- 
mers are equally ſubje& with the reſt of the community; in 


| ſuch ſenſe the Iriſh Romaniſts are intitled to liberty, and are 


free; but if you mean to aſſert, that Iriſh Romaniſts are as 
well intitled to the legiſlative and executive capacities as the 
king to his crown, by aſſerting that they have the ſame title 
to liberty as the king to the ſovereignty, making civil liberty 
to conſiſt in the enjoyment of the legiſlative and executive 


capacities, and flavery in the deprivation of them, though 


fuch deprivation be demanded by the fafety of the fate; ſuch 


| your dogma is falſe and ſophiſtical, and cannot be ſupported 


on any ground of reaſon or civil policy, nor have you offer- 
ed any one reaſon to ſupport it. Your rant about deftroy- 


: ing all diſtinctiont in religion, and the miſerable alliance of the 
Ling with prieftcraft, a falling cauſe, a ſuperannuated folly, you 
Have ſtolen, as you have many others, from your maſters 


Tom Chubb and Tom Paine; this is the plain Engliſh of it, 
let all religious di Hinctiont be aboli Mod (that is all religion; for 
as long as any religion ſhall remain, and there ſhall be diffe- 
rent ſects of Chriſtians, Jews, Mahometans, and Pagans in 
the world, there will be diſtinctions in religion.) Let his 
majeſty flight and violate his coronation oath, I will abſolve him 


from it! Tam the pope of Anti Chr: ift ! That oath contains the 


following elauſe: I will to the utmoſt of my power main- 


cc tain the laws of God, the true profeſſion of the goſpel, 
« and the Proteſtant reformed religion eſtabliſhed by law,” 
That oath allies the king to the Proteſtant religion, the Proteſtant 


religion is prieftcraft ! it is a falling cauſe! it is ſuperannuated 


folly! In ſuch impious rants, purloined from the workſhops 
of the ſoap-boiter and the ſtay- maker, you have the intrepid 


impudence to addreſs the Proteſtant electors of the city of 


Dublin, who have juſt ſcouted you from their repreſentation 
oo your Me And _ ſuch deſperate renegadoes 


from 


} 


this debt has not been all contracted fince the commence- their ſer- 


| hardſhip; of theſe two millions fix parts out of ſeven were 
Romaniſts. I have already ſhewn that of the maſs of real 
and perſonal property of this kingdom nineteen out of twen- 
ty parts are in the hands of Proteſtants, and four fifths of the 
Iriſh Romaniſts pay no tax whatſoever, being freed from the 


. one-tenth part of the annual expenditure ; nine- parts out of 


ty, of their honeſt chriſtian Proteſtant countrymen 1 _ 
„ niſts had contributed greatly to the expences of the war, from the 
amounts to ſomething more than ſeven millions ſterling ; ces of the 


Commons to reduce the hearth- money tax, about ſeven years armies, ex- 


lities of the inhabitants to pay, will be found to be chiefly 


contributions to the expence of a war, in which the Empire 


nen in particular, the ſtaple manufacture of the nation, 


( 137 ) 
from, the religion and conſtitution of their country, never 
again impoſe themſelves by hypocritical frothy: effuſions of 
mock patriotiſm, on the too eaſy credulity, and on the boun- 


"Your next argument in favour of the Romiſh claim to the Mr. Grat.. 


FEST 9” 0 Lo ; | _ tan'sargu= 
legiſlative and executive capacities is, © That the Iriſh Roma- ment daun 


& and had bled profuſely therein.” This argument requires 1 


examination. The public debt of the ſtate of Ireland 5 _ 


war, and 


vice in the 


ment of the war; when it was propoſed in the Iriſh Houſe of es was 


ſince, calculations were laid before the houſe, made from the +9 ON 
books of the hearth- money collectors, tending to prove, that e · 
there were about two millions of inhabitants in this king- 

dom, who from their poverty could not pay this tax, amount- 

ing only to four-pence in the year each, without the greateſt 


hearth-tax, ſo that all public taxes muſt be paid by the Prote- 
ſtants, and about one- fifth by the Romaniſts; and on fair cal- 
culation the public taxes, eſtimated by the numbers and abi- 
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paid by the Iriſh Proteſtants. Ireland has maintained no 
fleet for the proſecution of the war, and her whole annual 
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ten at leaſt of the annual expence being defrayed by Great 
Britain; and of this tenth nineteen parts out of twenty are 
paid by Iriſh Proteſtants, and in return for the pittance 
which Romaniſts have contributed to the expences of the war, 
they have ſhared the benefit of an increaſed trade, growing 
out of the ruin of that of the enemy; the annual exports of 
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having been almoſt doubled during the war, the ſame manu 
facture in Holland and the Netherlands, being annihilated- 


by that calamity. But ſuppoſing the Romiſh ſubje&s of this: 
nation, bore an equal portion of the public burthens impoſ- 
ed for the ſupport of the war with their Proteſtant fellow ſub- 
jets; are they not fully repaid by the protection and ſecuri= 

ty afforded them by a government whoſe very baſis is civil 
liberty ? Is not every ſubje& bound to ſupport with his life 
and his property that government which ſecures to him the 

enjoyment of his life and property? And does the pitiful 
contribution to the public burthens which can be extracted 
from the poverty of the Iriſh: Romaniſts, to be employed in 
defraying the expence neceſſarily diſburſed- on his own pro- 
tection, which he is obliged: by law to pay, and is not a vo- 


luntary contribution, give him a title to the legiſlative capa- 
city in a ſtate, the ſupremacy of whoſe laws for internal re- 
gulation he makes it a point of conſcience to diſclaim? Suck 


een anomalies can be ſuggeſted only by the head, diſ- 


tracted by the aches of diſappointed avarice and ambition; 
and the heart labouring with the throes of ſedition, aches con- 


ſpiraey and rebellion! 67 
The other ſupport of the cw of Iriſh Amon to- the 


legiſlative. and executive capacities which you urge, to wit, 


1 that they have bled profuſely. in the war, will be found, on eXa- 
mination, to be equally weak with that of contribution to 


the expences. Thank heaven! Britons have not bled pro- 
fuſely in this war, they have experienced no defeats, they 
have uniformly, when engaged, triumphed over their ene- 
mies; ſome blood they have loſt, but let us ſee what pro- 
portion of that was drained from the veins of Iriſh Roma- 
niſts, fighting under the banners of the - Britiſh empire. 
The navy is manned and the army compoſed of the ſubjects 
of the empire indiſcriminately, and in reſpect to the navy, 


as the relative number of Britiſh ſeamen in proportion to the | 


inhabitants of Great Britain exceeds the relative number of 
Iriſh feamen in proportion to the inhabitants of Ireland, the 


ſhipping of Great Britain exceeding the ſhipping: of Ireland 


in a much greater ratio than the number of the inhabitants 


of. the. former exceeds that of the n. the number of 
Britiſh 


Britifh ſeamen employed in the navy, muſt, exceed the num- 
ber of Iriſh ſeamen employed in that ſervice, in nearly the 
ſame ratio: Ihave already proved from the proportion of the 
ſurface of Great Britain to that: of Ireland (ſuppoſing the po- 
pulation of both kingdoms to be in exact proportion to their 
reſpective ſurfaces). that. the number of inhabitants of Brie 

tain exceed the number of inhabitants of Ireland in the 
proportion of ſeven to two, and that nearly all the in- 
habitants of Britain and one third of the inhabitants of 
Ireland are Proteſtants, ſo that the groſs proportion of Pro- 
teſtant inhabitants in the Britiſh iſlands: to the Romiſh in 


habitants on that ſuppoſition, is nearly as fix to one: from ; 


ſuch- calculation, it plainly follows, that the proportion, of 
Proteſtants ſerving in the navy, to K omaniſts in the ſame 
ſervice, is as eight, if not nine or ten to one; and in the 
army as fix: to- one; it is notorious, that all the officers 
and ſoldiers enter into the army, as into a. profeſſion, by 
which they hope to obtain an honourable. livelihood, and 
that not one in ten thouſand . becomes a. ſoldier, from the 
mere principle of ſerving his country; they are paid for their 
ſervice. by. their country, which counts on their gratitude for 
being ſo paid and employed; the ſame. may be ſaid of the ſea- 
men and marines: The ſoldier and the mariner are the oblig- 
ed parties: and not the country, or the government that em- 
ploys them: how then does it follow from a comparatively 


ſmall portion of the army and navy being, compaſed of Iriſh 


Romanifts, paid by the ſtate for their ſervices, that they, 
profeſſing principles as points of faith, ſubverſive of the ſu- 
premaey and conſtitution of the ſtate, have a right to legiſla- 
tive and executive capacities in the ſtate ? It is alſo to be ob- 
ſerved; that all the officers of the navy and in the army ſerv- 
ing in Great Britain are Proteſtants, and muſt be ſo, by 
the laws there in force; and that almoſt all the officers 


ſerving in the Iriſh-army are alſo Proteſtants. Some Romiſh 
officers have lately obtained commiſſions in the Iriſh army; 


they were Iriſh gentlemen, , who being, by the-popery laws 
now repealed, diſqualified to ſerve in the armies of the Bri- 
tiſh Empire, accepted of commiſſions in the armies of France, 
whilſt its government was: monarchicalz the French monar- 
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chy being overturned, they no longer thought themſelves 
bound to ſerve in the French armies; they had originally 
engaged to ſerve a monarch, and they diſdained to ſerve the 
gang of aſſaſſins who had uſurped the government of that 
country; they were ſoldiers of fortune, and had no ſubſi- 
ſtence, fave what they could procure by their ſwords: yet 
with great ſpirit and honour they abandoned the armies of 
France, and attached themſelves to thoſe of the coaleſced 
powers, in which they ſerved with ſignal bravery, under eve- 
ry difadvantage of penury and diſtreſs ; their country view- 
ed their conduct and fituation with admiration and compaſſi- 
on; though they had long ſerved in the ranks of her natu- 
ral enemy, their ſufftrings and their merit awoke her pa- 
rental affection for them, ſhe pardoned their paſt tranſgreſſi- 
ons, took them to her boſom, and gave them employment 
in her armies, in which many of them have fallen, bravely 
lighting for their king and country, deſerving of a better 
fate, and the remainder ſerve with diſtinguiſned honour, 
fidelity, courage and ability; but the claim of Iriſh Roma- 
niſts, to the legiſlative and executive capacities, cannot be 
ſupported on the gratitude of the ſtate to theſe gentlemen 
for their ſervices; every body muſt ſee that the . of 
the obligation lies on their fide. | 
Jou ftate, fir, that to your meaſure, which you with fo 
much fraud ſtile the emancipation'of the Catholics, it was 
ec ce that it was irreconcileable with the ſafety of the 
50 king.“ Ido not recollect that any ſuch objection was 
made to it; but to this objection of your own making, you 
inſert the following anſwer as petulant as it is fraudulent, 
© That the capacities of three-fourths of the people ſhould 
not be made a perſonal compliment to his majeſty:ꝰ Your 
inſolence in dragging in the name of his majeſty on all occa- 
ſions, that you may take opportunities of avowing your hoſ- 
- tility to monarchy in a contemptuous manner, is too obvious 
to be overlooked. The fraud of your anſwer conſiſts in your 
magnifying the relative number of Iriſh Romaniſts, and inſi- 
nuating, that the rejection of their claim to the legiſlative 
and executive capacities, firſt ſtarted and purſued by you, is 
founded on the gratification of the mere whim and caprice 


- ol 
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of his Majeſty, and thereby endeavouring to foſter and en- 5 


courage their republican opinions, by inſpiring them with a 


perſonal diſlike to their ſovereign; the reaſons I have before 


ſtated were urged againſt your meaſure of emancipation, and 
it was aſſerted, and truly, that ſuch a meaſure would weaken, 
if not ſubvert, the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment of Ireland, and 
that his majeſty could never conſent to ſuch a meaſure, be- 


- cauſe his conſent would be a violation of his coronation oath, - 


by which he ſwore he would to the utmoſt of his power maintain 
the Proteſtant reformed religion as eſtabliſhed by law ; but it ne- 
ver was aſſerted or admitted, either in debate or otherwiſe, 
that the Iriſh Romaniſts would be able to endanger his ma- 
Jeſty's ſafety by a rebellion, in caſe his majeſty ſhould refuſe 
his conſent to ſuch a meaſure; it was indeed aſſerted, that 
ſuch a rebellion, (which was repeatedly threatened by you, ) 
would be attended by their own ruin and deſtruction, as was 
the caſe in former Iriſh rebellions. You ſtate, and for once 
you ſtate truly, that it was objected to ſuch a meaſure, that 
« jt was irreconcileable to the connexion of Ireland with 
« England,” and your anſwer to this objection is the eſſence 
of deception and ſedition ; it is thus, Such argument is of 
« a dangerous and inſulting nature, for it amounts to a de- 
« claration, that the privileges of a vaſt portion of a nation 
- «© ſhould be ſacrificed to another country, that it was not the 
c old internal queſtion, whether the privileges of one part 


« of Ireland ſhould be ſacrificed to the ambition of the other, 


« but whether a vaſt deſcription of the people of Ireland 
4 ſhould be ſacrificed to England;“ you then proceed to ſtate 
the following caſe : « Suppoſe Ireland the ſeat of government, 
. © and that for the better ſecuring the ſafety of the king here 
- © reſident, and the connexion of Great Britain with Ireland, 
tc that the Iriſh ſhould incapacitate all the Proteſtants of 
« England, the ſame affection which England on that ſup- 
e poſition would afford to the Iriſh, the ſame affection has 


4 ſhe now a right to expect from Ireland.” Before I com- | 


ment on the venom of this anſwer, I ſhall expoſe its ſophiſtry 


and inanity; it is entirely founded on the aſſumption of the Connexion 
of England 
and Ireland 


3 propoſition, that the connexion of the two coun- 
4 tri les, 
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highly ad- tries; 218 ſolely for the advantage of Great Britain, and mat 


vantageous 


do bo 


Ireland. 


\ but for the advantage of Ireland. This propoſition has been 


"2 voy, parti- maintained by all the Romiſh orators at the aſſembly of the 


popular and energetic Romaniſts at Francis-ſtreet chapel. be- 
fore · mentioned, particularly by Keogh and M. Neven two of 


your Romifh committee ; they indeed went a little further, 


and ſtated, that the connexion was deſtructive to Ireland: 
vet no propoſition can be falſer in fact; the connexion be- 
tween the two countries is highly. advantageous to both, they 
are each parts of one and the ſame empire, and as the limbs 
derive life and vigour from the trunk in the human frame, 
and as its diſmemberment tends to its diſſolution, and the 
ſeparated limbs loſe all animation before the trunk, the cafe 
is preciſely the ſame in States and Empires. If Ireland 
mould be ſeparated from Great Britain, the deſtruction of 
Ireland as an independent nation, muſt precede that of Great 
Britain. Great Britain might perhaps be able to ſupport her- 
ſelf in an independents Rate, though Ireland ſhould be torn 


from her, Ireland never could; there is no man, who eonſi- 


ders the preſent ſtate of Europe, but muſt admit, that Ire- 


land could not by her own ſtrength ſever herſelf from Britain, 
ſhe muſt be indebted to a foreign nation for effecting ſuch a 


revolution, if at all practicable; and ſhe muſt conſtantly in- 


-creaſe that debt to maintain the revolution, until the debt 
equalled her full value, then ſhe would become the property 
of the mortgagee, and be reduced to ſlavery for the ſatisfac- 
tion of the debt. Let us no compare the ſituation of Ireland 
5 connected with Great Britain, with her ſituation 5 if ſevered 
From it. At preſent, as one of the French conventioniſts 
-ſtated, the marine has made Europe the miſtreſs; of the world, 


and Great Britain the miſtreſs of Europe. Ireland under the 


+& 


protection of the invincible Britiſh navy, and: without being 


at the expence of a ſingle/ſhip of War, exports her manu- 


_ *Factures'to all parts of the earth, acceflible to ſhips, ſhe bas 


the full advantage of the trade of the Britiſh ; colonies and 
{Hfheries, ſhe is protected by the ſame means from all invaſion 


of foreign: enemies, and in the midſt of a war, which has ruin- 


el and deſolated the fineſt Parts 'of Europe, he bak extend 
ed 


FEW) 


av trade, and manufactures; and if undiſturbed by do- 


meſtic/ traitors and incendiaries, would have remained in A 
ſtate of the moſt perfect internal tranquillity and proſperity; 
at the ſame time her public burthens, if eſtimated by her abi- 
lity and fecurity, and compared with thoſe of other countries, 
and even, of part of the Britiſh Empire, are inſignificant. 
But what would be the ſituation of Ireland, if ſevered from 
Great Britain, and on the ſuppoſition that ſhe was able to 
ſupport herſelf as an independent ſtate, which I have already 
ſhewn is impracticable; ſhe would in ſuch caſe loſe the pro- 
tection of the Britiſh navy, ſhe muſt either create a navy at a 
great public expence, or her foreign trade, without which, 
being an ifland comparatively ſmall, ſhe could not ſubſiſt, 
muſt be at the mercy of every other maritime ſtate; and 
{ſuch is the limited nature of her reſources, that ſhe never 
could hope, in any degree of probable proſperity, to be able 
to maintain a navy capable of coping with the navies of the 
great maritime powers of Europe, and ſcarcely with the 
ſmaller ones, or with the Barbary pirates: conſequently ſhe 
muſt be obliged always to crouch beneath the dominion, in- 
ſults, and oppreſſion, of ſuch ſtates, and her trade muſt be 
burthened with taxes and impoſitions equal to the ſupport of 
a navy; ſhe would be excluded from the whole trade of the 


Britiſh Weſt Indian colonies, and from the fiſheries of New- 


foundland, and the Gulph of St. Lawrencez her manufac- 
tures, which by the late regulations in the Eaſt India trade, 
found their way to the Eaft, would loſe that mart ; her Bal- 
tick trade, whence alone ſhe could be ſupplied with naval 
ſtores, particularly timber, of which ſhe has not now of her 
own growth, ſufficient to build a wherry, would be inter- 
rupted and cut off at the pleaſure of Great Britain, and her 
channel trade would lie under the ſame diſadvantage ; in the 


event of a war between her and Great Britain (which muſt 


frequently happen, if our demagogues are to be credited, 
who aſſert that the commercial intereſts of the two countries 
are incompatible) all her Eaſtern ports muſt be cloſed, and 
her foreign commerce annihilated, from Derry to Kinſale; 


; 1 is evident that internal poverty, miſery, deſolation, and 
| ſubjugation 
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tas gation to the horrible tyranny of the French affine 
would in the end be the inevitable fate of Ireland, if ſeparated 
from the Britiſh Empire; and I conſole myſelf and my coun- 
trymen on the imprafticability of the ſcheme, even though 
the execution of it ſhould be undertaken by you, fir, and 
your aſſociates. The argument however againſt your eman- 
cipation meaſure, as you call it, that it is zrreconcileable to the 
connexion of England and Ireland, does not amount to a decla- 
ration, that the privileges of a vaſt or of any portion of the in- 
habitants of Ireland are to be ſacrificed to the intereſts of 
another country, as you ſtile Great Britain; or as you more 
emphatically ſtate it, that a vaſt deſcription of the people of Tre- 
land ſhould be. ſacrificed to England, but it does amount to a 
declaration, that the Proteſtants of Ireland, one full third of 
the inhabitants in number, and nineteen parts out of twenty 
in energy, power, and property, do conceive, that the grant 
of the legiſlative and higher executive capacities to the other 
two thirds, who hold principles, as articles of faith, ſubver- 


' five of the conſtitution of the Britiſh Empire, of which Ire- 
land is but a part, would be highly prejudicial to the inter- 
eſts, not of Great Britain alone, but of Ireland alſo, and 
would be irreconcileable to the connexion between the two 


countries, in as much as it would tend to ſubvert that con- 
ſtitution in Ireland, which is and ought to be, the common 
conſtitution of the two countries, and to looſe and ſlacken the 
bands of that connexion on which depends not only the proſ- 
perity of Ireland, but its ſalvation; and which connexion it 
is more the intereſt of Ireland to preſerve indiſſoluble, than 
it is of Great Britain, though its preſervation is the intereſt 
of both; and in as much alſo as the Romaniſts of Ireland 


amount to about a ſixth part only of the European population 
of the Britiſh Empire, and poſſeſs not one hundredth part of 
its ſtrength and energy, and therefore cannot upon any 
grounds either of reaſon or civil policy claim ſuch capacities. 
Another argument to prove that ſuch emancipation would 
© injure the connexion of the two countries, which has been 
often urged againſt you, and which you have never anſwered, 
zs, that the ſtanding committee of the Iriſh Romaniſts, whom 


you 
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you conſtantly ftate to be the legitimate repreſentatives of 
the whole Romaniſts of Ireland, and to whoſe orders and 
directions a very great portion of the Iriſh Romaniſts have in 
fact regularly ſubmitted, and who are the perſons whom you 
ſtile the popular and energetick part of that communion, with 
whom alone of all that body you have any connexion, and 
who are your organs with that body, have publicly and ſo- 
lemnly declared their inveterate and rancorous hoſtility 
againſt the connexion of England and Ireland; and their de- 


termined purpoſe to attempt a ſeparation of the two coun- 


tries, and the eſtabliſhment of a republic in Ireland, when- 


ever they - ſhall have an opportunity. See their ſpeeches in 


Francis- ſtreet chapel, publiſhed by the authority of this com- 


mittee, and other hey "ep e in ns Romiſh 


| Journals, «2 


This caſe, fir, you 1 put by no means applies to the 


arguments uſed againſt your emancipation ſcheme, when 


fairly explained: To place the excluſion of the Iriſh Roman- 
iſts from the legiſlative and higher executive capacities in 


Ireland (which you ſuppoſe, contrary to fact, to be effected 


by the Engliſh Proteſtants when it is really effected by the 


Iriſh Proteſtants) in a ridiculous light, you put your caſe 
to ſhew, that it would be as reaſonable for the Iriſh Roman- 
itts, if the King was reſident in Ireland, to incapacitate all the 

_ Engliſh Proteſtants, as for the Engliſh Proteſtants, the. King 
reſiding in England, to incapacitate the Iriſh Romaniſts. In 
the, firſt place your caſe is built on a falſity, to wit, that the 


Engliſh Proteſtants have incapacitated the Iriſh Romaniftf; 


if called upon, they would, as good ſubjects, affift the Iriſh 
Proteftants in extinguiſhing the. flames of rebellion, if they 
ſhould blaze forth in Ireland on the ſcore of this incapacity, 


| becauſe in ſo doing they would only ſupport the general con- 


ſtitution of the Britiſh Empire; but ſuppoſing the fituation 
of affairs both in Great Britain and Ireland to be as you have 
ſtated, I ſhall examine the juſtice of your application of the 


caſe. The whole inhabitants of Great Britain may be ſaid to 


be Proteſtants, for the Romaniſts among them are ſo few in 
number, not being one in two or three hundred, that they 
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may bo reputed, what the Mathematicians call, an evanef- 
cent quantity; the inhabitants are four times more numerous 
than thoſe of Ireland, and of the inhabitants of Ireland, two- 
thirds only are Romanifts; the reſt are Proteſtants: to pre- 
ſerus any degree of confiſtency in your caſe, you muſt ſup- 
poſe the Monarch of the Britiſh Hands, reſident in Ireland 


to be a Romaniſt, and the eſtabliſned veligion to be Romiſn; 


you then fuppoſe: the Lriſh Romaniſts, not one-ſixth of the 


inhabitants of the Britiſh. iſlands, able to incapacitate the 


whole inhabitants of the iſland of Great Britain ! And you 
ſtats ex pxeſsly, *: 7 hat you were juſtiſied in maling theſe ſupo- 


etiam; your deduction from it is, . that Ireland it not- 
. denen 10 afford gneater g fectiom to England noæu, than Eng- 
«land Would be. baund: ta: afford to ben on the ſuppoſition of the 


&« reality of ſuch caſe,” or in plain Engliſh, that the Romiſh 
inhabitants of Ireland are now bound to hate and deteſt 


the inhabitants of Great Britain, as much as the inhabi- 
tants of the latter, would be bound to hate and deteſt 
the inhabitants of the former, if your caſe was real; but 
your- caſe, fir, willi not juſtify: your deduction, becauſe it is; 
more conſonant to the rules of juſtice to incapacitate a por- 

tion ol the inhabitants of one nation part of a great Empire, 
about one · ſixth part of the inhabitants of that Empire, if their 
principles are hoſtile to the general conſtitution, than all the 


inhabitants. of another nation part of the ſame Empire, near 


four times larger than the nation whoſe inhabitants are par- 


tially. ancapacitatedz and at leaſt fifty times more powerful; 


and therefore the Iriſh Romaniſts, in the preſent ſtate of af · 
fairs, have leis right to complain of their incapacity, than 


the whole inhabitants of Great Britain would have, in the 


caſe you ſuppoſe, and conſequently their degree of reſent- 


ment againſt thoſe: who incapacitated them ſhould: be leſs; 


but in truth, fir, your whole argument, and your caſe com- 


poſe one heap of moſt extravagant abſurdity; you attempt to 


eſtabliſh. by ſtudied: falſehood, deception, ſophiſtry, and im- 
probable. fictions, the monſtrous doctrine, that the ſtate is 


guilty of oppreſſion, in excluding from the legiſlative nd 5 


higher executive capacities, a claſs of ſubjects, ſcarce amount - 
in unmber to a + Part of the whole; and in power and 


property, 
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prope rty, when compared with their fellow ſubjects, inconſi- 
derable; whoſe avowed principles are hoſtile to the eſtabliſh- : 


PT. * 


ed 'corfſtitution both in i church and ſtate. 


But notwithſtanding the general fimſineſs and abſurdity 
of your arguments, which you endeavour at the ſame time 
to diſguiſe and prop, by aſſuming a kind of dogmatic im- 
3 they are 1 1. age, with venom and ma- 


bs & 4 


ſonous, becauſe” they ate frothy; and in this laſt ee 
your malicious purpoſe of animating the Iriſh Romaniſts 
againſt their Proteſtant fellow ſubjects, Iriſh as well as Eng- 


liſh, is eminently prominent. You ſtate that the old inter- 
nal queſtion i in this kingdom was, whether the privileges of 
one part of ireland mould be facrificed to another, intimating, 
that the privileges of the Iriſh Romaniſts have been always 
heretofore ſacrificed. to the ambition of Iriſh Proteſtants , 
but that now the queſtion is, whether a vaſt. deſcription of 
the people of Ireland ſhould be ſacrificed to England, and 
that ſuch queſtion is of an inſulting nature, and that it is 
England which incapacitates the Iriſh Romaniſts: Where 
you mention the influence of the Engliſh cabinet in Ireland, 
you aſſert that the nation is under a foreign yoke, that is, 
that England, as to Ireland, is a foreign nation, and where. 
you adviſe the Iriſh who are rich and great, ſo. ſoon as an 
inſurrection ſhall break out in Ireland, to join the inſurgents, 

whom you call the country, you mention the court of Eng- 
land, that is the court of the Empire, as a remote court, as 
the court of a foreign prince: at the very time you wrote 
theſe inflammatory paragraphs, to create and aggravate na- 
tional animoſities, in ſupport of the joint plan of ſeparation 
of yourſelf and your colleague Tone, no man knew better 
than yourſelf that they were all falſe; you well know that 
the incapacities of | the Iriſh Romaniſts were the work of the 
Iriſh Proteſtants for their own protection, and not of the 
Engliſh; you well know that the ſeveral acts paſſed i in Ireland 
theſe twenty years laſt paſt. for repealing the popery laws, 
and particularly the act of the year 1793, would never have 
| paſſed the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, had not the intereſt of 
| L 2 government, 
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government, and in fact what is extind the Engliſh 8 


joined the party in the Houſe, which ſupported theſe acts of 


repeal: when you ſtile Great Britain a foreign nation, and 
the court of St. James's a foreign court, you ſeem to forget, 


or at leaſt to overlook, the acts of the Iriſh parliament, de- 
claring Ireland to be inſeparably annexed to, and dependent 


on, the imperial crown of Great Britain; and the acts en- 


joining the oath of ſupremacy to be taken in Ireland, the 


words of which oath are, that no foreign prince, prelate, 
« ſtate, or potentate, hath or ought to have any juriſdiction, 


. power, ſuperiority, pre-eminence, or authority, eccleſi- 


« aſtical or ſpiritual, within this realm;ꝰ and that if Great 
Britain be a foreign country, and the king of it conſequently 


2 foreign prince, the Iriſh Proteſtants by that oath abjure 
the eccleſiaſtical authority of his majeſty, in direct defiance 


of our own laws and ſtatutes. But you are fo ſet upon the 


- _ execution of your plan, to ſeparate the two nations, that 


you abandon all pretence to truth and candour in the purſuit, 


: you run head-long into all kinds of abſurdity; and are con- 


ſiſtent in one point only, that is, in an inveterate hoſtility 


againſt the conſtitution of your country in church and ſtate. 
A A gentleman of learning and ability, lately in a pamphlet 
pam- entitled, Some Obſervations on a late Addreſs to the Citi- 
nens of Dublin,” expoſed with equal ſpirit and truth many 


of your abſurdities, and many of your falſchoods, contained 

in this your addreſs. He has proved to a demonſtration, 
that the preſent diſturbances in this country did not ariſe 
from the influence of the Britiſh cabinet, from attempts of 
the miniſter to ſubvert the parliamentary conſtitution by the 
influence of the crown; nor from the treatment of his ma- 
jeſty's Catholic ſubjects as aſſerted by you; and he has detect- 

ed and expoſed your ignorance, and your malice, i in your ac- 
count of what you ſtile with ſuch claſſic elegance (allowing 
your attic companions, friars O'Leary and Hufley to be claſ- 
ſics) the birth of the borough inundation. There are however 


ſome points in which I cannot agree with this writer, and as 


they are points on which much of the public tranquillity de- 
pende, and ; as I n the author to be a friend to the con- 
| — 


ſtitution, whoſe authority muſt have conſiderable weight, 1 
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} 


deem it neceſſary here to examine his arguments on theſe 
points, and explain my reaſons for diſſenting from him; not 


as his political antagoniſt, but as a friend to the conſtitution 


alſo, who when he differs in opinion from any other of its 


ſupporters, and particularly from a perſon of ſo much ability 
as the writer, deems it a compliment due to him, to lay be- 


fore him, and the public, the ground of his opinion. 


r 16 


various parts, has ſo long agitated the country, ſhall be 


He ſtates, * that eligibility to certain great offices of the 
ſtate, and ſeats in the legiſlature, (that is the legiſlative 
and higher executive capacities] have been withheld from 
Roman Catholic gentlemen, but not from the lower or- 
ders of that communion, becauſe it is morally 4mpoſlible 
for men in their rank of life, to attain ſuch ſituations : 

that ſuch ineligibility is calculated to wound a very natu- 
ral pride in Roman Catholic noblemen and gentlemen, 
and to create amongſt them a well warranted diſcontent, 


that it is a ſpecies of ſtigma that muſt be galling to men 


of birth and property, that ſuch diſcontent does reign 
amongſt the ariſtocracy of the Roman Catholic commu- 
nion, that it is to be regretted when in 1793 (the Era of 
the paſſing of the laſt act for the relief of Iriſh Roman- 
iſts) the political principle, which could alone juſtify Ro- 
man Catholic political excluſion, was totally given up, that 
any of thoſe political excluſions ſhould be ſuffered to re- 
main, it was preſerving the hardſhip, and at the fame 
time acknowledging the injuſtice of impoſing it, and then 
he concludes, that there is no man who has the capacity 
of obſerving and reflecting, who has watched the progreſs 


of opinion, who has ſeen the change that within the laſt 


three years has in this country, taken place in the Proteſ- 
tant mind, and the effects upon the underſtandings of all 
men produced by the preſent moſt extraordinary and 
eventful times, that muſt not be in his conſcience con- 


vinced, that the period cannot be diſtant, nay, that it 


muſt be very near, when all heart-burnings and diſſenſions 
upon this remaining branch of a queſtion, that in all its 


ce for 
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« for ever laid aſleep, by the arrival of that happy day * 
00 Ireland, when all her ſons ſhall form but one people, and 
« the Proteſtant ſhall know of no difference between him 
ec and the Catholic, the Catholic know of none between 
"0 him and the Proteſtant, ſave only that it is at different al- 
ec rars, that they worſhip the ſame God.” Thus, fir, this au- 
thor, though he proves that the rejection of the meaſure of 
Catholic emancipation, as you call it, has not been one of 
the cauſes of the preſent diſtracted ſtate of the country, yet 
| admits, that it is a meaſure which very ſpeedily will be adopt- 
ed; and that the legiſlative, and higher executive capacities, 
will be immediately conceded to the Iriſh Romaniſts, in as 
full an extent as you can poſſibly contend for ; his . 
briefly are, firſt, that all which has been done for the Iriſh 
Romaniſts by the repeal of the popery laws has operated i in 
favour of the democracy of that communion, who have not 
merited it ſo, much as the ariſtocracy ; and that it is reaſon- 
able, that ſomething ſhould be done for the Romiſh ariſto- 
cracy, who have good cauſe to be diſcontented with their 
preſent ſituation. And, ſecondly, that a great change has 
happened in the minds of Proteſtants in favour of thoſe 
claims of the Iriſh Romaniſts within theſe three years laſt 
paſt. To the firſt reaſon I object, that it ſeems to be advan- 
ced without ſufficient conſideration or information on the 
ſubject, for if the laws enacted in favour of the Iriſh Ro- 
maniſts for theſe twenty years laſt paſt are examined, it will 
be found, that almoſt the whole benefit of them falls to the 
ſhare of the Romiſh ariſtocracy, and not democracy. The 
only benefit which the democracy of that communion has 
acquired by theſe laws | is, that the poor Romiſh farmers, or 
inhabitants of a corporate town, may become voters at elec- 
tions for members of parliament, and obtain leaſes of land 
or houſes for lives, or for a longer term than thirty one 
years; the right of voting at elections for members of par- 
liament ſeems to be of little value to a poor! Romiſh forty 
mhilling freeholder; and to poor perſons the difference be- 
tween. the value of a leaſe for thirty one years, and a leaſe 
for lives or a longer term, does not ſeem to be very con- 
| fiderable, 


„ 


Gderable, as ae poverty diſables them from paying fines, | 
and therefore they generally pay the full value of the land 
for rent, and the ſame cauſe prevents them from making va- 
uuable improvements. But the Romiſh ariſtocracy, amongſt 
which I count wealthy men able to purchaſe eſtates, have 
gained very great advantages by the repeal of the popery 
laws, ſuch as have eſtates can retain, and ſuch as have 
money can acquire and retain, their eſtates without impend- 
ing ruin from- bills of diſcovery, gavel laws, profligacy and 
plunder of their conforming children. The magiſtracy, and 
all the offices of the ſtate, including army and revenue, are 
laid open to them (about two and thirty places excepted) a 
college is erected and endowed by the ſtate for the education 
of their children, and the Univerſity of Dublin is opened 
to them for the fame purpoſe; they are put completely on 
a footing with all the other ſubjeQs of the ſtate, in reſpect 
to all privileges except the legiſlative and higher executive 
capacities; the firſt argument therefore of this author for 
_ emancipation, is not as I conceive founded on fact, and 
therefore has but little weight with me; his ſecond argument, 
from the change in the minds of Proteſtants in favour of the 
claims of Romaniſts within theſe three years laft paſt, I con- 
feſs ſurprizes me: I never heard, nor can I find from my 
own experience, that any ſuch change has been effected, nor 
can I conceive, that any ſuch change in the Proteſtant mind 
ever will be effected, until Romaniſts ſhall conſent to take 
the teſt, the rejection of which by them is the ſole cauſe of 
their preſent incapacity; I conceive myſelf (perhaps erro- 
neouſly) to be a man who has the capacity of obſerving and 
reflecting; I have watched the progreſs of political opinions, 
and I never perceived the minds of real Iriſh Proteſtants to 
be changed in favour of the claims of the Romaniſts to the 
legiſlative and higher executive capacities; I never heard 
any real Iriſh Proteſtant maintain the paradox; that it was 
for the benefit of the ſtate to intruſt the functions of fram- 
ing laws and executing them, to a claſs of people, who hold 
it an article of their faith, that the ſtate has but a partial au- 


_— to bind them by the laws it enacts, and conſequently 
| that 
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that they are in conſcience bound, not only to decline all ac- 
tive obedience to many of theſe laws, but to give them all 
kind of active refiſtance; ſome perſons indeed who uſurp 
the title of Proteſtants, but are in truth infidels, diſciples of 
Paine, Price, and Prieftley, and determined republicans, as 
JT have already obſerved, do ſupport ſuch a dogma, ' becauſe 
they think, and juſtly, that the propagation of ſuch an opi- 
nion amongſt the ſubjects, weakens the ſtate, and aſſiſts their 
projects of ſubverſion, which muſt commence with anarchy; 
and the bitter lamentations in the ſeditious prints for the 
want of what the republicans call public ſpirit, ſhew that. 
ſuch perſons are not ſufficiently numerous or powerful to 
overturn the ſtate. This writer obſerves, „that at the time 
« of paſſing the laſt act for the relief of Iriſh Romaniſts, 
ce the political principle which could alone juſtify Roman Ca- 
<« tholic political exclufion, was totally given up.” I with he 
had particularly mentioned the political principle, which he 
ſuppoſed then to have been totally given up: Romaniſts, un- 
der certain qualifications, were by that act, enabled to vote 
at elections of members of parliament ; the principle which 
excluded Romaniſts from that privilege was then given up, 
but the principle which excluded Romaniſts from the legi- 
flative and higher executive capacities, was ſo far from being 
then totally, or at all, given up, that it is particularly pre- 
ſerved. and avowed by the bill, as the author may {ce by pe- 
ruling it; and confequently no injuſtice, as he ſuppoſes, is 
acknowledged by the bill in preſerving this excluſion on the 
contrary, it is defenſible by every rule of reaſon, juſtice and 
political expediency. This author alſo admits, that what 
you, fir, call the influence of the Engliſh cabinet is in ſome 
degree a grievance in Ireland, and calls for redreſs; and he 
alſo concedes the expediency and juftice, if not the neceſſity, 
of ſome reform in the repreſentation of the people in parlia- 
> ment; aſſerting however, that in the preſent criſis, the at- 
tempt to reform would be dangerous, and ſhould be poſt- 
poned to a happier period; and J confeſs, it ſomewhat ſur- 
prized and chagrined me, to find, that a man, who had with 
ſo much ability detected, expoſed, and chaſtized, your falſe- 
8 | 5 hoods, 
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| hoods, your miſrepreſentations, your ignorance, and arro- 
gance, in many parts of your addreſs, ſhould thus unae- 
countably agree with you in the neceſſity of the application 
of your three propoſed remedies for the diſorders of the 
ſtate, and in the ſanative qualities of the ingredients of each, 
particularly of the firſt, your emancipation meaſure, in the 
fulleſt extent; and in reſpect to the two others, the extinc- 
tion of the influence of the Engliſh cabinet in Ireland, and 
the reform of parliament, with conſiderable modifications; 
as I differ from this writer in my opinions on the three 
points, and have already given my reaſons againſt the eman- 
cipation meaſure, I truſt I ſhall be able in my animad ver- 
ions on your reform meaſure, ſatisfactorily to prove that 
what you call the influence of the Engliſh cabinet, muſt and 
ought to continue in Ireland, as long as Great Britain and 
Ireland ſhall form one empire, and monarchy ſhall remain 
an integral part of our conſtitution; and that the laws of the 
land furniſhed with a few auxiliary proviſions, can afford ef- 
fectual remedies for any abuſes which may from time to time 
ereep into the conſtitutional mode of election of the repreſen- 
tatives of the people in parliament; that no further reform 
is neceſſary, and that your project of reform, as brought for- 
ward in parliament by you and your friends, is but the pre- 
lude of the projected ſubverſion of the conſtitution, and the 
ſubſtitution of a democratic republic in its room, like the 
ciſalpine republic under the protection of France, that is its 
vaſſal: and that it is the firſt act only of the tragedy of ſepa- 
ration, compoſed by you and your colleague Tone, now in 
rehearſal by your popular and energetick Romaniſts, and 
United Iriſhmen, to be performed on the Iriſh ſtage, if the 
neceſſary and ſuitable decorations, dreſſes, and attendants, 
to wit, cannon, mortars, muſquets, bayonets, pikes, ſwords, 
daggers, powder, ball, bombs, and French aſſaſſins, can be 


procured. 


It is neceſſary 8 pelo I ſtate the plan of reform, Remarks 
ON Mr 


propoſed and ſupported by you and your friends in parlia- Grattan's 
ment, to make a few remarks on what you ſo elegantly ſtile —.— of 


the birth of the borough inundation in Ireland; your ravings of boroughs 
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on-this 4 head. might excite pity, if falfehood- and Alien = 
miſrepreſentation did not appear in every line, chequered 
with your frenzy: thus you declaim with all the fury of a 
maniac, mixed with all the falſehood and rancour of a ſiend: 


Examination into the ſubject had ſhewn that the greater 
4 part of the Iriſh boroughs were creations by the houſe of 


, Stunt, for the avowed purpoſe of modelling and ſubvert | 
«-ing the parliamentary conſtitution of Ireland, that theſe | 
« were underſtated, when called abuſes in the conſtitution, 
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. money; or in their diſpenſing power, did not commit an 
« aft ſo dubolca/in intention, ſo mortal in principle, or {0 
« radically ſubverſive of the fundamental rights of the realm, 
ee as the fabrication of boroughs, which is the fabrication of 
4 a-court parliament, and the excluſion of a conſtitutional 
&« commons; which is a ſubverſion, not of the fundamental 
“ laws, but of the conſtitutional lawgiver, the birth of the 
it borough inundation was the deſtruction of liberty and pro- 
tc perty; James. the firſt, the king who made { why did you 
« not ſay begot,) that inundation, by that means deſtroyed 
the titles of his Iriſh /bjeFs to their lands, without the 
& leaſt ceremony—the robbery of His liberty was immediate- 


« ly followed by robbery of his property (that is the robbery 
& of the king's liberty was 2 followed by robbery 77 the 
t king's property.) | 
„The king had another inſtrument more ſubtile and more 
cc pliable than the ſword—and againſt the liberty of the ſub- 
« ject more cold and deadly, a court inſtrument that mur- 
« ders freedom without the mark of blood—palls itſelf in 
* the covering of the conſtitution, and in her own colours, 
% and in her name plants the dagger, a borough parliament.” 


1 


f 
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Tou then proceed with your rancorous and falſe invective on 


the renowned Earl of Strafford, which as it has been already 


1 animadverted upon, I ſhall take no further notice of here. 
165 1 ſhall 
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I ſhall omit all comment on the abſurdity of your f̃gures, 
and your notorious ignorance of grammar, diſplayed in this 
rant ; hut it muſt not eſcape reprehenſion, as a heap of di- 
abolical (to uſe your own phraſe) falſehood, and miſrepre- 
ſentation. It is an abſolute falſehood, that the king robbed 
{to uſe your own courtly phraſe) any of his Iriſh ſubjefts of 
their lands, or deſtroyed their titles to their lands, by any 
acds of what you call a borough parliament ; the title of the 


crown to lands of which any Iriſh ſubjeQts were diſpoſſeſſed 
in the reign of James the firſt, was founded on the forte 
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and In this all hiſtor ical accounts of theſe times, worthy of | 
that title, agree; it was indeed complained of in thoſe times, 
that very long poſſeſſion of Iriſh landholders and their ancel- 
tors gave them no title to the lands fo held againſt very old 
titles to the {ame lands ſet up by the crown, founded on the 
maxim of the common law, of nullum tempus accurrit regt : 
and the titles of ſeveral perſons to lands were defeated on le- 
gal proof of ſuch old titles by the due courſe of the old com- 
mon law of the land, and not by act of parliament, and the 
tiles of more were threatened to be queſtioned; but in moſt 
of ſuch caſes, where forfeiture for treaſon was out of the 
queſtion, the old poſſeſſor had the land, or a very large por= 
tion of it, reſtored to his poſſeſſion, on his agreeing to pay a 
ſmall rent to the crown, and on very moderate terms of com- 
poſition ; and in the caſe of forfeiture for treaſon alſo, the 
old Iriſh poſſeſſor had a great ſhare of his lands reſtored to 
him on like moderate terms, ſee Carte's Ormond iſt book, 
Morriſon, Pacata Hibernia, Sir John Davis, Hume, &. ſo 
that here, ſir, you are guilty of aſſerting two direct falſe- 
hoods, one that James the firſt deſtroyed the titles of his 
Iriſh ſubjects to their lands without the leaſt ceremony, mean- 
ing without proceſs of law, and contrary to juſtice; and the 
ſecond, that he did ſo, or in your phraſe that he thus robbed 
them, by the means, or by the agency, of a borough parli- 
N gament. 
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ament. The following remark on this part of your addreſs 
T have borrowed from a pamphlet lately publiſhed, ſigned 
indicator, a judicious performance, a large extract from 
which I ſhall inſert as a complete refutation of your equally 
. "frantic and wicked declamation, reſpecting what you call 

the borough inundation, becauſe every thing the writer aſ- 
ſerts is founded on incontrovertible evidence quoted by him, 
and which evidence I have carefully examined. The only 
parliament, ſays Vindicator, which fat in Ireland during the 
whole reign of James the firſt, and after his creation of forty 
boroughs, ſat for three ſhort ſeflions only, the firſt for twen- 
ty- eight days, the ſecond and third ſeſſions for only twenty 
days each, in all ſomething more than two months - they 
paſſed ten ſtatutes, they are in the firſt volume of the printed 
ſtatutes, they neither confiſcated the property of any of 
James's Iriſh ſubjects themſelves, nor conferred on the crown 
any powers to enable the king ſo to do; and James, ſo far 
from making a court inſtrument of the Iriſh parliament, ne- 
ver called another during the remainder of his reign. 5 
- Now, fir, I ſhall proceed to expoſe the infamy and malice 
of your miſrepreſentations of the whole of the tranſaction of 
the creation of boroughs by king James the firſt, and of his 
motives for that creation. Ireland was poſſeſſed for ſeveral 
ages by the kings of England, under the ſtile of lords, and 
from the time of Henry the eighth, of kings of Ireland; but 
whatever ſtile they uſed, they enjoyed not ſo much the re- 
ality, as the name of dominion in it, for the heads of the 
Iriſh ſepts never obeyed them, but as they liked, and the 
body of the people were governed entirely by the Brehon 
law, and followed the Iriſh cuſtoms; the Engliſh laws indeed 
were introduced, but were obſerved only in the Engliſh co- 
lony, and prevailed no where but in the counties near Dub- 
lin, after the rebellion of fir Caher O Dogherty was quelled 
in the reign of James the firſt, and the rebellion meditated 
by the earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, prevented, the king, 
to ſettle the kingdom in tranquillity, to improve the coun- 
try, and give all ranks and orders of men a full aſſurance of 
the quiet enjoyment of their liberty and property, took care 
| | | to 
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to have the cuſtoms of taniſtry and gavel kind condemned by 


judgment in the King's Bench; and utterly aboliſhed the 


- Brehon law in all its branches and uſages, he extended to 
the aboriginal Iriſh all the privileges of ſubjects, and all the 
benefit of the Engliſh laws, which he took care to have duly 


executed without difference or diſtinction of perſons, he en- 


_ creaſed the number of judges in his courts of law, he divided 
the whole kingdom into counties, he revived the circuits af- 
ter two hundred years diſcontinuance in Munſter, and inſti- 


tuted them in Connaught, and Ulſter, and ſent itinerant juf- 


tices twice every year to hold affizes in every part of the na- 
tion for the due and regular adminiſtration of juſtice. Par- 
' liaments had from the reign of Edward the ſecond been call- 
ed from time to time in Ireland upon particular occaſions, 
but they conſiſted of few members, the number of temporal 


| Peers was but ſmall till the reign of Henry the eighth, and of 


theſe ſome were generally either in rebellion or did not care 


to attend, and of the ſpiritual, ſuch archbiſhops and biſhops | 
as were reſident in mere Iriſh counties, and not did acknow- 


| ledge the king for their patron, were never ſummoned to 


parliament; and as for the Houſe of Commons it ſometimes 


was compoſed only of the deputies of the four ſhires of the 
pale (Dublin, Kildare, Meath and Louth,) and writs were 
never ſent any where but in ſhire ground inhabited by the 
Engliſh, who continued in obedience to the ſtate, and in ſub- 
jection to the Engliſh laws, for the aboriginal Iriſh in thofe 
days were never admitted, as well becauſe their countries ly- 
ing out of the limits of counties could ſend no knights, and 
having neither cities nor boreughs in them, could ſend no 
burgeſſes, to the parliament, as becauſe they were deemed 
enemies, and unfit to be truſted in the great council of the 
realm, for before the thirty-fourth year of Henry the eighth, 
when Meath was divided into two ſhires, there were no more 
than twelve counties in Ireland (there were only eleven, /ee 
thirty third Henry eighth, chapter 2.) beſides the liberty of 
- Tipperary, and as the ancient cities were but four, and the 
boroughs which ſent burgeſſes not above thirty, the entire 
body of the Houſe of Commons could not then confiſt of one 
| | The” hundred 
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hundred perſons; queen Mary indeed added two ſhires, re- 
ducing. the counties of Leix and Offaley into counties, (the 
King's and Queen“ s counties) and erecting boroughs in them, 
whereby they were qualified to ſend knights and burgeſſes to 
parliament; and afterwards. queen Elizabeth, in' fir Henry 
Sidneyꝰs arid ſir John Perrott's times, erected ſundry counties 
in Connaught and Ulſter, yet no knights were ever ſent from 
the remote parts of the latter province; the laſt parliament 
held in her time was called in the twenty ſeventh year of her 
reign. (it conſiſted of one hundred and twenty-two members, 
ſee rolls office} and twenty-ſeven years of troubleſome and un- 
ſettled times, had paſſed: fince without the ſummons of any, 
but king James having, now ſettled Ireland in peace, divided 
the whole kingdom into counties, and erected forty new bo- 
roughs in the ſeventeen counties laſt appointed, reſolved to 
eall a general repreſentation of the whole nation; in which all 
the inhabitants thereof whether of the old Engliſh extraction 
or the new Britiſh: colony, or the old Iriſh natives, ſhould: 
meet together to make laws for the common good of them- 
ſelves and their n 3 Ormond, pages vs, 13 
1 
The authority of the 55 account of this the rſt intro- 
duction amongſt the whole inhabitants of Ireland as a nation, 
of a parliamentary conſtitution by king James the firſt, on 
the exact model of the Engliſh parliamentary conſtitution, 
does not reſt ſolely on the authority of Mr. Carte, whoſe abi- 
lity, induſtry, learning, and candour, entitle: him to great 
credit; the ſtatutes and records of the kingdom prove it be- 
yond contradiction. In the ſtatute of the 28th Henry ſixth, 
chapter 2. A. D. 1450, only four counties are named as poſ- 
ſefling the benefit of Engliſh laws, viz. Dublin, Kildare 
| Meath; and Uriel or Louth, —and ſeventy-two years after- 
wards, A. D. 15 22, in the 13th Henry eighth, chapter 3. are 
theſe remarkable words, t berauſe that right few perſons auith- 
in the four ſbires where the kings laws is occupied in this land.” 
A. D. 1570. in the 12th Elizabeth, chapter 3. the ſhires 
and towns then obeying. the Engliſh laws, are enumerated; 
and they only amount to nine counties; and it is to be ob- 


| ſerved, that two of hole, VIZ, the King and Queen' g coun- 
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ties, wa very ſhort time created, and that the apparent 
addition of another county was owing to the diviſion: of Meath 
into two counties; thus from the year 1456 to the year 1570, 
a period of 120 years, only four, counties were added to the 
original four counties. of the Pale, which obeyed the Engliſh ' 
laws: It is true that in the 33d Henry the eighth, chapter 2. 
A. D. 1542, an act for the election of the Lord Juſtice, ele- 
ven counties are named, but it does not follow, that all theſe 
had the benefit of the Engliſh laws,, or parliamentary conſti- 
tution. Theſe counties are named merely as the places of 
re/idence. of the King's Coun/aylers, who were to be aſſembled 
in caſe, of the death of a Lieutenant, Deputy or Juſtice, in 
order to chuſe another; ſome great Lords lived in Munſter, 
who were, certainly, of the King's Council; yet into whoſe ter. 
ritories (for they were petty. princes) the King's writ never 
ran, nor had the inhabitants. in any, ſhape the benefit, of the 
Engliſh laws. For though Munſter had been long nominally 
divided into counties, yet fir John Davis obſerves, The . 
ee people were ſo. degenerate as no Juſtice of aſſize durſt ex- 
« ecute his commiſſion.among them.” Five of the counties 
named in this act, were ſituated, in Munſter, and certainly 
by the concurrent. teſtimony of all the writers upon. the an» 
cient ſtate of Ireland, came under this deſcription. This re- 
duces the number of counties named in this act, which had 
really the benefit of Engliſh laws, and parliamentary conſti- 
tution, to fix. 
By the 34th Henry the 8th, chap. 1. Meath. was divided 


into two counties, and the reaſon aſſigned for this diviſion 


in the preamble of the act was, That even in this ancient 
«. county of the Pale in ſeveral parts thereof, the king's 
« writs, for lack of miniſtration of juſtice, have not of late 
« been obeyed, ne his graces lawes put in due exerciſe,” 
This made the number of counties ſeven, Philip and Mary 
after added the king's and queen's counties, which increaſed 
the number to nine, and this is preciſely the number men- 
tioned in the 12th Elizabeth, chap. 3. A. D. 1570. From 

this period no. counties were made by act of parliament; 
but by the 1Ith Elizabeth, chapter 9, A. D. 1569, powers 
were siven to the chancellor or keeper of the great ſeal for 
: the 


(e 


the time being, to award commiſſions for that purpoſe. 
This parliament of Elizabeth which conferred theſe powers 
vas diſſolved in 1571, and ſhe never ſummoned more than 
one parliament after, which fat but a ſhort time, being aſſem- 

| bled 26th of April, 1685, prorogued 25th of May following; 

. aſſembled again 26th of April, 1686, and diffolved 26th of 
May following. So that the act giving the power of creat- 
ing counties to the chancellor, &c. if carried into execution, 

- could not be of much advantage to the parliamentary confti- 
tution during her reign ; but in truth the i intention of it ne- 
ver was compleatly fulfilled during her reign. Sir Henry 
Sydney, and after him Sir John Perrott, did endeavour to 
give effect to this act. The latter divided Ulſter nominally 
into ſeven ſhires, but Sir John Davis obſerves, « The law 
«© was never executed in theſe new counties, by any ſheriffs 

ec or juſtices of aſſize, but the people were left to be ruled 
« ſtill by their own barbarous lords and laws.” Thus a ve- 
ty ſmall portion indeed of theſe new counties returned mem- 
bers to the only parliament which prior to the 13th of James | 
the firſt had been called in Ireland for the ſpace of 42 years; 

that parliament ſummoned by James, and meeting in May, 
1613, being the firſt parliament called by James in Ireland. 
There is indeed irrefragable proof of this in the rolls office. 
The number of members who were ſummoned in the laſt 


__ . parliament of Elizabeth in the 27th year of her reign, A. D. 


1585, was 122, the numbers ſummoned to James's parlia- 
ment in 1613, amounted to 232, difference 110: But James 
had created only forty boroughs, which returned only eighty 
members, conſequently thirty repreſentatives for counties, 
that is the repreſentatives of fifteen counties muſt have ſat in 

James's firſt parliament in 1613, which never before fat in 
parliament, and yet in the laſt preceding parliament of 
Elizabeth more counties were reprefented than at any for- 
mer period whatſoever : If James then created 40 boroughs 
to increaſe the borough repreſentation, he muſt at the ſame 
time be allowed to have encreaſed alſo the chunty repreſen- ' 
tation to a great degree, by adding to it the repreſentation of 


— many e, which thou ugh nominally created before, had 
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never before been aftually repreſented: Thus It is notorious, 
that this firſt parſiament of James the firſt, formed the very 
Airſt parliamentary conſtitution, of which the Fiſßb nation 
(contradiſtinguiſhed, from the Engliſh ſettlers) ever poſc 
Tefled the ſmalleſt participation. This is a fact not only 
eſtabliſhed by the concurrent teſtimony of every writer on 
_ the affairs of Ireland, but is put beyond the poſſibility of con · 


troverſy by the acts of that very parliament * The 5th chap. 


bl its flatutes, contains a repeal of ſome very extraordinary 
acts, one ſo late as the 28th Henry 8th, another ſtill later, 
the 11th of Elizabeth, whence it will clearly appear that this 
| parliament was the firſt that ever ſat in Ireland, which plac- 
ed the Iriſh nation on the fame footing with the Engliſh ſets 
tlers, which communicated to them the benefit of the En-. 
gliſh laws, or ſuffered them to participate in the benefits of a 
parliamentary conſtitution : and was the firſt parliamefit in 
which the whole nation was fairly repreſented ; and this par- 
liamentary conſtitution for the whole kingdom was the work 
of James the firſt, framed on the exact model of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, and for which the memory of that benevolent 
monarch deſerves to be held in veneration by every inhabi- 
tant of Ireland from generation to generation, and which will, 
whilſt hiſtory or records ſhall be extant, ſecure his charac- 
ter from the malicious attacks of envenomed traitors. 

The motives of James the firſt, for the creation of 30 bo- 


roughs are plain and notorious ; firſt and principally he de- 


| ſigned to frame the parliamentary conſtitution of the whole 
kingdom of Ireland, of which he was the founder, on the ex- 

act model of that of England; he had in effect created BE 
teen new counties, becauſe it appears from what has been al- 
ready proved, that thirty repreſentatives for counties fat in 
| his firſt parliament which had not ſat in the laſt of Elizabeth 
nor in any preceding parliament : in the counties which the 
had created in Connaught, the repreſentatives of ſome of 
which might have fat in her laſt parliament, the could not 
have created many boroughs, if any at all; 122 members 
were ſummoned to her laſt parliament, in preceding partiz- 
ments the number ſummoned was about 1 ao, ſo that the m 
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be ſaid to have increaſed the number of repreſentatives by 
22, ſhe muſt therefore have created ſome boroughs, but not 
many, becauſe ſhe certainly did not ſummon the repreſenta- 
tives of fifteen new counties, ſhe ſummoned only the repre- 
ſentatives of 17 counties in all, as James brought in the re- 
preſentatives of 15 counties never before repreſented, and 
the whole number of counties in the kingdom is but 32. In 
the parliament of the 1 ath of Elizabeth the repreſentatives 
of nine counties only were ſummoned, in that of the 27th 
of her reign, her laſt parliament, the number of repreſenta- 
tives exceeded that of the 12th of her reign by 22, yet 17 
counties only were then repreſented, that is eight counties 
more than were repreſented in her former parliament, the 
repreſentatives of which eight counties, amounted to 16.3 
ſhe muſt then have created. three new boroughs before the 
ſitting of her laſt parliament to compleat the number of 22 
new repreſentatives : Mr. Carte tells us that king James cre- 
ated theſe 40 boroughs i in the 17 laſt created counties; now 
if king James had not created theſe 40 boroughs in the laſt 
17 created counties, 15 of the counties repreſented in the 
Jaft parliament of Elizabeth, that is leſs than one half of the 
kingdom, having all the then exiſting boroughs fituated in 
them, would have returned 1 18 members of parliameat, and 
the remaining ſeventeen counties, more than half of the 


kingdom, to wit, all Ulſter, Connaught, and part of Mun- 


ſter, would have returned in the whole to parliament only 
34 members; which would be ſo very unequal a repreſenta- 
tion, that it could not be alleged to have been framed on 
the Engliſh model; the real and perſonal praperty of the 
nation in general would not be fairly repreſented; the re- 
preſentatives of the old Engliſh colony would remain the re- 
preſentatives in ſact of the whole nation, as their deſcendants 
were chiefly in poſſeſſion of that part of the kingdom which 
would return 118 of the repreſentatives ; and the new En- 
gliſh and Scotch ſettlers, and the great bulk of the native 
Iriſh inhabiting the 17 new counties, would in a manner be 
excluded from parliamentary repreſentation, or deprived 


of all. intereſt or influence in it, as their repreſentatives i in par- 
liament 


28 
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lament would amount to 34 only. At the time Janies tlie 


firſt undertook the civilizing of this kingdom, and introduc- 
ing into it, a regular government and conſtitution on the 
Engliſh model, three fourths of it were nearly in as barbarous 
a ſtate as the countries inhabited by the ſavages in North, 


America; the native Iriſh reſided in foreſts and moraſſes, 


their chiefs were elective, the barbarian who excelled in fero- 
city and ſtrength; was always elected the head of the clan, or 
the ſachem of the tribe; he led them out to war, always un- 
dertaken for the purpoſe of plundering a neighbouring tribe, 
or the Engliſh coloniſts; the diſtrict belonging to a tribe 
was parcelled out among them by the chief, or the ſachem, 
in ſuch-proportions as he thought fit, and the partition was 
revocable at his pleaſure, whilſt he retained: his power, which 
however was very precarious in its duration; a ſtronger and 
fiercer ſavage generally ending his domination by the appli- 


cation of the ſkeyn or dagger; and on the election of a new 


chief, a new diviſion of the diſtrit amongſt the tribe took 
place; the portion occupied by the head of a family, on his 
death was divided amongſt all his children, baſtards inelud- 
ed, who were conſidered on a level with the legitimate chil- 


dren; theſe family partitions were ſtill ſubject to the gene- 
ral partitions amongſt the tribe at the will of the chief, and 


at every ſucceſſion of a chief. Theſe modes of ſucceſſion to 
the chiefry of a tribe, and of partition of lands, were the 
principal parts of the Brehon law, and were called Taniſtry 
and Gavelkind; in truth this Brehon law, as it was called, 
was nothing more than a ſyſtem of barbarous cuſtoms origi- 
nating in ſavage life, and calculated for ſuch a life only; it 
is, when examined, the ſyſtem of that moſt enlightened 
modern philoſopher Tom Paine the ſtaymaker, which he 
ſtiles, the Rights of Man. Theſe ſavage Iriſh had no towns 


in their diſtricts. Engliſh coloniſts had on ſome parts of the 


ſea coaſts built ſome towns for the advantage of commerce, 
which however they were obliged to fortify for their own 
protection; they did indeed ſow ſome corn, as do the ſavages 
in North America, and on the crop, and their herds of cat- 
tle they ſubſiſted; they were univerſally attached with the 
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I ( 164 ) : 
blindeſt bigotry to the Romiſh profeſlion, yet ſet at nought 
all the moral precepts of chriſtianity, and were chriſtians 
more in name than reality; their ignorance was extreme, 
and if we are, fir, to believe your colleague Tone, in the ae- 
count of Ireland which he lately drew up for the uſe of the 
French convention, to induce them to invade this country, 
the bulk of the Iriſh nation are not yet civilized; for in that 
accaunt he deſcribes the Irifh peafantry as now in a fiber- 
barous flate, and your popular and energetich Romaniſts ihe 
Uuited Iriſbmen, by their recent moſt inhuman murders, 
have ſhown that your colleague's picture of them is a juſt one. 
Elizabeth had compleatly vanquifhed and fubjugated theſe 
| barbarians, and the benevolent James ſucceeding her, deter- 

mined to beſtow upon them a regular government, and ta 
teach them the arts of civilized life; for this purpoſe he found 
it neceffary to introduce amongſt them large colonies of 
Engliſh and Scotch ſettlers, ap induſtrious and frugal race, 
Killed in agriculture and manufactures, they built towns, 
cut down foreſts, eultivated the lands, and eſtabliſned ma- 
nufactures, trade, and commerce in this kingdom; they were 
all proteſtants, they were bred up in the principles of a free 
repreſentative conſtitution; which though ſomewhat diffe- 
rent in England and Scotland, yet in its leading principles 
was common to both countries; perſonal property by their 
means was infinitely increafed in this kingdom, particularly 
in the ſeventeen newly created counties. It is the known 

principle of the Britiſh Conſtitution, founded on wiſdom and 
juſtice, that perſonal property ſhall be repreſented in parlia- 
ment, as welt as real property. That conſtitution had veſt- 
ed the power of determining, what portion of the people 
ſhould be permitted to vote for repreſentatives of the perſonal 
property of the nation in parliament, in the crown, as part 
of the prerogative; that power from the reign of Henry 
the 34 down to that of Williamthe 3d had been from time 
to time exerciſed by the crown, in granting charters of incor- 
poration to certain towns according to its diſcretion, empow- 
ering the perſons defcribed in ſuch charters to elect and ſend 
rent repreſentatives of ſuch towns, called boroughs 3 
by 


( #ss 
by the perſons ſo elected is repreſented in parliament the bulk 
of the perſonal pheperty bf the nation; as that of the teal 


property is repreſvnted in the Honſe of 'Comitrons by the 
knghkts of the fhitesz and both real and perfotial property; 


by the repreſentatives of - eities and towns, which are at the: 
ſame time beth counties and evrporations; as is the cafe 


in many places in this kingdom; juſtice, wiſdom; the prins 


ciples of the Britiſh conſtitution; all eonfpired with po- 
litieal expediency, in impellitig James to gie che flame co¹. 
ſtitution to af Irdand; which had been for: ages eſtabliſhed 


throughout England, and partially in Ireland; that is in tlie 
Engliſſi colony in Ireland, in which borough repreſentation 


had been introduced very ſhortly after it had been eſtabliſhed 
in England; civil liberty owed its very birth in England to 


tte borough repreſentation, all hiſtortans concur iti attribu- 


ting to the creation of boroughs, the mitigation? ef the rl 
gour of the feudal ſyſtem, a military ariſtocratic domination 
which reduced the bulk of the nation to the moſt abjecx fla 
very, the moſt degrading ſubjection, under the iron yoke of 
hauglity tyrants, poſſeſſing almoſt the whole landed property 
of the country, and holding the mafs of rhe people in vaſe 
falage and bondage: the borough repreſeritation broke the 


chains of this military tyranny, and eſtabliſhed our prefent 


conſtitution, the perfection of reaſon, arid at once the envy 
and admiration of all furrounding nations. The new Protef- 
tant coloniſts of James had been born under a free conſtitu- 
tion, they did not deſerve to loſe it, by adventuring their 


lives and properties, by exerting their arts and their indüf- 


try, in colonizing a ſavage country, for the advantage as well 
of their native country, as of that into which they had been 


tranſplatited ; neither their lives, their properties, or their 
religion, could be protected, without giving them à conſtitu- 
tion fimilar to that under which they had been born; they 


had a right, an indefeaſible right to it: James on his acceſ - 
ſion to the crown of England met with great oppoſition from 


the Romaniſts of Ireland, the old Engliſh colony was for 
the moſt part attached to the Romiſh' perſuaſion, the barba- 
rous Iriſh natives were all ſo; the inhabitants of many of the 
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principalicitres and towns flew. to arms on his acceſſion, and 
refuſed to acknowledge him; and did ſo afterwards, only on 
being compelled by a military force; in the parliament cal- 
led by him after the creation of the go boroughs. in 1613, 
there were 101 Romaniſts in direct oppoſition to him, and 
boſtile, in the moſt inveterate degree, to his Proteſtant colo- 
nies ; the elections, for knights of the ſhire for all the new 
gounties went in favour of the Romaniſts, and had it not 
been for the creation of the 40 boroughs, there would have 
been a majority of four to one againſt the Proteſtant inte- 
reſt; and as it was, James had only 105 againſt 101. From 
the bigotted and ferocious, principles of the Iriſh Romaniſts 
of that day, there can be no doubt, but that all the ſchemes 
af James for civilizing and planting the kingdom, and for 
Introducing arts, manufactures, and commerce, would have 
been defeated, his colonies of induſtrious Proteſtants ſettled 
in the ſeventeen new counties, amongſt a race juſt emerging 
from barbariſm, rooted out, and the nation again oyerwhelm- 
ed with all the miſeries attendant on anarchy, ciyil war, and 
rebellion, had he not created theſe 40 boroughs; which 
however, independent of the above conſiderations, he was 
bound by the principles of the Britiſh conſtitution to create, 
when he undertook to eſtabliſh that conſtitution through- 
qut the 4vhole kingdom of Ireland, From that period to the 
revolution, as this kingdom increaſed in population, in trade, 
and in the number of towns, the ſucceeding princes exerted 
their undoubted Prerogative, in increaſing the number of 
| boroughs, as by the principles of the conſtitution they were 
bound to do; no principles of the conſtitution being better. 
eſtabliſhed than theſe; that the aQual repreſentation of the 
people in parliament, is not the repreſentation of numbers, 
but of property; (the lower and poorer claſſes of the people 
being the majority in numbers, are virtually repreſented 
only) that perſonal property is as well entitled to repreſenta- 
tion as real; and that the repreſentatives of corporate towns 
Which are not counties, are the repreſentatives of perſonal 
property. The perſonal property of the nation had increaſ- 
70 aſtoniſhingly between the fitting of the only parliament 
ARA 


Ft Yay 


Which James had ever ſummoned i in Ireland, in 11613, and 


the year 1640; the improvement of the kingdom in that 
period, and particularly during the government of the great 
Earl of Strafford, I have already ſtated; the ſhipping of the 
kingdom alone, was encreafed one hundred fold in that 
period: previous to the reign of Charles the ſecond; another 
great colony of induſtrious Engliſhmen were ſettled in Tre- 
land on the lands forfeited by the great Iriſh Rebellion in 
1641, and during the F reign of Charles the ſecond,” the im- 


provement of the kingdom encreaſed with ſurprizing rapidi- 


ty; as may be ſeen by Lord Chief Juſtice Keatinge's repre- 
ſentation of the ſtate of the kingdom at the commencement 


of the revolution war, preſerved in Archbiſhop King' O ſtate 


of the Proteſtants of Ireland; the immenſe, and almoſt in- 


credible increaſe of perſonal property in the nation during 


the reign of James the firſt, Charles the firſt and ſecond, re- 
quired an increaſed repreſentation of perſonal property, that 
is an increaſe of boroughs; hence it is, that 34 boroughs 
were added to the repreſentation from 1613 to the acceſſion 
of king William and queen Mary; none have been ſince 
added, for though no burgeſſes were ſummoned from the 
borough of Enniſcorthy, in the firſt parliament held in Ire- 
land after the acceſſion of William and Mary, as appears 
by the Commons Journals, yet burgeſſes were ſummoned 
from it in the parliament of James the firſt in 1613, and 
in the firſt parliament of Charles the ſecond, in 1661, fo 
that the ancient charter of that borough was renewed fince 
the revolution, the borough was not newly created. And 
now, fir, I think I have fully expoſed the wickedneſs of 
your miſrepreſentation, “that the Iriſh boroughs for the 
ce greater part were creations by the houſe of Stewart, for 
« the avowed purpoſe of ſubverting the parliamentary con- 
« ſtitution of Ireland, and that they are groſs and mon- 
c ſtrous violations, recent and wicked innovations, and fatal 
<« uſurpations on the conſtitution, diabolical in intention, 
« mortal in principle, and radically ſubverſive of the funda- 
« mental rights of the realm.” For I have demonſtrated 

from hiſtory and records, that the creations of boroughs by 
: the 
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the houſe of Stewart, were nat only warrantable exertions 
of the prerogative of the crown founded on the known laws 
of the realm, but on reaſon, on juſtice, and even political ne- 
ceſſity; that the Era of the creation of boroughs is the Era 
of the birth of conſtitutional liberty; that the Britiſh conſti- 
tation. and its benefits civit and religious, could not have been 
communicated to al Ireland, and to a its. natives and inha · 


bitants, in a juſt and reaſonable: meaſure, or at all, without 


the creation of boroughs by James the firſt; that that crea- 
tion of boroughs by James the firſt, was. coeval with the 


communication of the Britiſh conſtitution, to a/ the inhabi. 


tants of Ireland without diſtinction; and that if it is recent 


and an innovation, the communication of the Britiſh conſti. 


tution to all the inhabitants of Ireland, is alſo recent and an 


innovation; that it was not diabolical, but benevolent, in in- 
tention; not mortal, but vivifying, in principle; not radi- 


_ cally ſubverſive, but radically ſtabilitive, of the fundamental 


rights of the realm. It is alſo evident, that borough repre- 
ſentation prevails as much in proportion in Great Britain as 
in Ireland; from all which I deduce, that your infamous 
miſrepreſentation of the creation of boroughs in Ireland, 


by the houſe of Stewart, of its purpoſes and effects, is (to 


Mr. Grat - 
tan's plan 
of reform 
in repre- 
ſentation 
explained 
and ex- 


poſed. 


in Which I think myſelf fully competent to expoſe it to the 


uſe your own phraſe) diabolical in intention; and that it is 
very difficult to determine, on reading it, whether your ig · 


norance or your malice is moſt predominant. 


Now, fir, I ſhall proceed to ſtate; the great outlines * the 
plan of reform which was propoſed. i in the laſt parhament, 
and. ſupported by you and; your party : I did then and do 
now ſuppoſe, that it was entirely framed by you, though 
you procured. another gentleman to propoſe it—becauſe he 
contented: himſelf with barely propoſing it, leaving to you 
the taſk of ſupporting it, which you performed with the 
greateſt zeal; becauſe I look on your views as fully equal to 
the miſchief. it was calculated to produce; and becauſe I do 
not believe, the gentleman. who propoſed it, had duly, weigh» 
ed the confequences of ſuch a plan, if adopted, or by any 
means ſaw, it in the ſame light in which it ftrikes me, and 


eye 


( 16g 


eye of the public; I ar very ſure if he had ſeen it in the 
ſame light, that his heart would have revolted from it: And 
J admit your powers of deception to be very conſiderable, 
when you were able ſo effectually to diſguiſe its helliſh de- 
formity, as to prevail on him to introduce it into the Houſe 
of Commons... Another ground of my belief that you were 
at leaſt the adoptive father of it, is, that it ſtrongly reſem- 
bles the mode of repreſentation. eſtabliſhed by the French 
democrats, with which your colleague Tone was perfectly 
well acquainted; and it is not impoſſible that he might have 
communicated with you on the ſubject; you know, fir, at 
leaſt the public now know, he has been lately in England 
incog. in the exerciſe of his office as incendiary and 
French ſpy, and he is now probably in France, and it is cur- 
rently reported, and generally credited, that he attended the 
negociation at Liſle, as one of the agents of your popular and 
energetick Romaniſts, the United Iriſhmen ; for they had two 
there, as the Iriſh. prints in their pay have univerſally aſſert- 
ed; and the ſame channels have conveyed to us the intelli- 
gence, that their indefatigable exertions defeated the negoci- 
ation. The firſt part of your propoſed reform, was what you 
ſtiled the emancipation: of the Roman Catholics, that is, the 
admiſſion of them into the Houſes of Parliament, and into 
all the great offices of the ſtate, as well of political admini- 


ſtration, as of juriſprudence ; without the teſt : this you de- 


clared was ſo eſſentially neceſſary to your reform, that with- 
out it there could be no reform whatſoever : your principal 
view in introducing your reform, with this meaſure in the 
front, was to attach all the Iriſh: Romaniſts of every deſcrip- 
tion, not only your popular and energetich Romaniſts, the United 
Iriſbmen, the profeſſed republicans and aſſaſſins the Catilina- 


rian gang, of whoſe aid you were aſſured, but the reſpectable: 


and hitherto loyal part of that communion, to your party. 
The ſecond part of your reform was the diſſolution, utter 
ſubverſion and annihilation of all corporations of every kind, 
in cities, towns and boroughs, which enjoyed the privilege 
of ſending repreſentatives to parliament, with all their fran- 


chiſes; and the diviſion of the nation into depariments, each 


department 
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' department o cbstain five thouſand houſes; and as by the 
Rearth- money books the whole kingdom was computed to 
contain ſeven hundred thouſand houſes, reputing every 
wretched cabin, a houſe; it would be divided into one hun- 
dred and forty departments, each of which was to ſend two 
members to parliament, amounting in the whole to two 
hundred and eighty members, elective by the votes, not of 
the freeholders, but of the houſeholders in each department. 
The county repreſentation, and mode of election, was not 
to be altered, ſo that fixty-four county members would re- 
main in the Houſe of Commons, which added to two hun- 
dred and eighty, would make the whole number of repre- 
ſentatives in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons amount to three 
hundred and ſixty four; almoſt two thirds of the number of 
the Britiſh 'commoners : although Great Britain is nearly 
four times larger than Ireland, in population in the ſame 
proportion at leaſt, and in wealth and real ſtrength and 
energy, fifty times greater. The remaining parts of your 
project of reform, I ſhall omit, as they are only minutiæ, 
and the two recited parts forming the great outline of 1 it, are 
fufficlent for my purpoſe. 

This project of reform, at one web cuts down 28 ws 
root, the parliamentary conſtitution of Ireland, modelled 
exactly from that of England; all corporations repreſentable 
in parliament are to be aboliſhed ; and that renowned inſti- 
tution to which Great Britain owes her liberty, her pro- 
perty, and her glory, which ſhe tranſplanted into this king- 
dom, and which is here coeval with the conſtitution, eſta- 
bliſhed on the expulſion or rather ſubjugation of barbariſm, 
is, in the military ſenſe of the word, to be reformed ; that i 1 
annihilated; Magna Charta, which ſecures to the ſubjects 
all their franchiſes, is to be defeated; freemen are to loſe 
their franchiſes; corporations are to be diſſolved, without 
quo warrantos or informations in the nature of quo war- 
rantos, founded on abuſes; becauſe freemen in ſuch caſes 
would have a right by law to defend their franchiſes, and 
might defeat ſuch attempts; and the old common law, aided 


by ſtatute law, founded on juſtice and reaſon, would not 
ſerve 


(492 ) 

ſerve your turn. When the oublic good 1 the ſacri- 
fice.of the private property of a ſubject, or of the franchiſe 
of a corporation, compenſation is always made for the 
loſs; no compenſation is offered by your ſcheme to the free- 
men to be disfranchiſed for the loſs of their franchiſes : But 
the injuſtice to individuals is not the moſt noxious part of 
your propoſed doſe for remedying the alleged maladies of 
the ſtate, the intereſt of individuals, I admit, muſt give way 


to the general intereſt of the whole community; the deadly 


effect of ſuch a poiſonous drug on the body politic, and the 

felonious adminiſtration of it, I mean to explain, prevent, and 

reprobate, : 100] 
A very few years fined, 1 a bill was brought into oi 


in Ireland, for reducing the hearth-money tax by exempting 


a certain claſs of the inhabitants from the payment of it on 
account of their poverty. It was then ſtated to the Houle, 
on calculations made from the books of the hearth-money 
collectors, as I have before mentioned, that there were two 
millions one hundred thouſand inhabitants in this kingdom, 
who ought to be exempted from that tax on account of their 
poverty. This tax, on a houſe, or rather cabin, having 
but one fire hearth, was no more than two ſhillings and two 


pence, yearly, that is one halfpenny per week, computing 


the inhabitants of theſe houſes or cabins, having but one 
fire-hearth each, at five to a houſe, the number of houſe- 


holders in the whole kingdom, fo poor that they could not. 


without the greateſt diſtreſs pay a tax to the ſtate of one 


halfpenny per week, amounts to four hundred and twenty 


| thouſand, the remaining houſeholders inhabiting houſes hav- 
ing each two fire-hearths, or more, amount, by the ſame 
mode of calculation, to about three hundred thouſand, and 
by the bill for reducing the hearth-money tax, all houſes 
having but one fire-hearth, were exempted from payment of 
that tax, the owner performing certain requiſites ſpecified 
in the bill, and they were chargeable with no other; ſo here 
are four hundred and twenty thouſand houſeholders in Ire- 
land exempted from all taxes on account of their poverty, 


and who by your ſcheme are each to have an equal right of 


voting 
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voting for repreſentatives in parliament, with &ath of the 
other three hundred thouſand houſeholders occupying houſes 
with two fire - hearths and upwards. And of theſe three hun- 


dred thouſand houſeholders, a great proportion ate perſons 
of very ſmall properties, yet by your ſcheme the beggar oc- 
cupying a cottage, the working artizan, or labourer, inha- 
biting a houſe with two fire-hearths, one half of it perhaps 
let to another family, were to have an equal right of voting 
for repreſentatives in parliament, with the men of large real 
and perſonal property; and if fach a man happened to have 
two houſes, one in a city and one in the country, in the fame 
department, he was not to have a vote for each houſe, but a 
vote for one only: And as the number of houſcholders inha- 
| biting cabins with one fire-hearth, ſo wretehedly poor, that 
they cannot afford to pay one halfpenny per week, as @ tax 
for the ſupport of the ſtate, exceeds the number of all the 
other houſeholders in the nation put together, and as amongſt 
the houſeholders inhabiting houſes with two fire-hearths or 
more, the number of poor artizans procuring their livelihood 
by manual-labour, and of other poor perſons, infinitely ex- 
ceed the number of wealthy honſeholders; two hundred and 
eighty members of the Houſe of Commons would, by your 
ſcheme, be elected by the beggars, the labourers, the arti- 
zans depending for their exiſtence on their daily labour, and 
by other indigent claſſes of the community, and the only re- 
preſentation of all real and perſonal property in the Houſe 
of Commons would confift of fixty-four members, the re- 
preſentatives of counties. By your ſcheme the Romaniſts 
are to be admitted into both houſes of parliament without 
the teſt, and to ſhew that by your ſcheme the infinite ma- 
jority of the electors of two hundred and eighty members of 
the Houſe of Commons would be Romaniſts, I ſhall reſort 
firſt to the authority of your colleague Mr. Tone, in his 
aforeſaid ſtate of Ireland, drawn up for the uſe of the French 
convention, and fecondly, to your own' authority. Mr. 
Tone writes thus: „The Catholics, the great body of the 
ic people, are in the loweſt degree of ignorance, the whole 
«© peaſantry. of Ireland, the moſt * and wretched 
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| 0 
ce in Europe, may be faid to be Catholic, In Ireland, the 
es name of England and her power is univerſally odious; the 
« Catholics are enemies to the Engliſh power from a hatred 
« to the Engliſh name. The intereſt of the Iriſh ariſtocrats 
« (that is, the Proteſtants and gentry poſſeſſed of eftates) is 
c adverſe to that of the people, their own tenantry would 
C defert and turn againſt them.“ And now, fir, I ſhall 
quote your own authority to eſtabliſh the ſame point. You 
aſſert in your addreſs that three fourths of the inhabitants of 
Ireland are Romaniſts: (I admit two thirds are ſo) as all the 
inhabitants muſt occupy houſes, and as the Iriſh cabins, the 
moſt numerous claſs of houſes, contain in general but one 


family each, the number of houſes in the kingdom inhabited 


by Proteſtants and Romaniſts muſt be in nearly the ſame 
proportion, if the ratio, in favour of the Romaniſts does 
not exceed; as the inhabitants of cabins, holding only one 
family each, are almoſt entirely Romaniſts ; hence by your 
ewn calculation the Romifh electors would exceed the Pro- 
teſtant in proportion of three to one at leaſt. In the preſent 
ſtate of the elective franchiſe, the Proteſtant electors infinite« 
ly exceed the Romaniſts, for the landed eſtates are moſtly 
in the hands of Proteſtants, and the corporators are almoſt 


all Proteſtants z your ſcheme therefore is calculated utterly 


to root out the Proteſtant intereſt in Ireland, as the prelude 
of your project of ſeparation. Thus it is clear as well from 
your own authority, as that of your colleague Mr. Tone, 
that the great body of electors of two hundred and eighty 
- members of the Houſe of Commons, would conſiſt of beg- 
gars, labourers, and poorer artizans of the kingdom, all Ro- 
maniſts, who. according to Mr. Tone, hate and abhor the 
Engliſh name; that is, as I have before ſhewed, all Proteſ- 
tants; it could not be expected, or hoped for, that fuch elec- 
tors would elect Proteſtant repreſentatives, they would to a 
_ eertainty- elet Romanifts, and ſuch only as manifeſted the 
greateſt hatred and malevolence to Proteſtants; and for the 
moſt part men of deſperate fortunes, your popular and ener- 
getick Romanifis, the leaders of the murderous aſſociation of 
United Iriſn men; and in ſhort, the chiefs of the Catilinarian 
| gang 
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gang of aſſaſſins and robbers, who now infeſt the country, 
would be the perſons elected: and pre- eminence in every 
kind of wickedneſs would be a certain title to the ſuffrages of 
ſuch electors. Thus four fifths, if not five fixths of the 
Houſe of Commons, would conſiſt of Romaniſts, men of 
ſmall or of no property, of aſſaſſins, and robbers, enemies 
of the Britiſh Empire, their animoſity againſt Proteſtants 
inflamed, as well by bigotry, envy of their proſperity, and 
avarice, as by the received opinions of them all, that their 
Proteſtant fellow ſubjects are uſurpers of the eſtates of their 
anceſtors: and rendered more deſperate, dangerous, and in- 
clined to war, by their ignorance, ſemi-barbarity, and po- 
verty, according to Mr. Tone, The principle of the conſti- 
tution, and on which borough repreſentation was originally 
inſtituted, viz. That property, not numbers, ought to be ac- 
zually repreſented in the Houſe of Commons, would be com- 
pleatly overturned ; numbers would prevail over property, 
and the purſe of the nation, excluſively truſted to that Houſe 
by the conſtitution, would be torn from the cuſtody of the 
opulent, from whoſe coffers all its treaſures are collected and 
recruited, and delivered over to the indigent and needy, | 
whole poverty not only diſables them from contributing one 
mite to its contents, but would moſt certainly invite and in- 
duce them to peculation and plunder of the public, to ſupply 
their wants and gratify their avarice and all other vices: The 
immediate conſequences would be, the overturning the Pro- 
teſtant eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate, public diftreſs, 
murder, baniſhment, plunder, confiſcation, and a rebellion 
to ſever this country from the Britiſh Empire. Your co- 
| adjutor Mr. Tone could not have deviſed a better engine for 
carrying on his project of ſeparation, than your ſcheme of re- 
form, if carried into execution; which induces me ſtrongly. 
to ſuſpect, as 1 have already hinted, that it is not entirely of 
your own invention, but that you had the benefit of his 
aſſiſtance at leaſt. In vain would the legal authority of the 
crown and the Houſe of Lords ſtruggle againſt the deſperate 
enterprizes of ſuch a Houſe of Commons; every one ac- 
N 00 with the — of his own country in the ſlighteſt 


Lies) 1 
degree, knows the immenſe powers in the ſtate claimed, ac- 
quired, and exerciſed by the Houſe of Commons ſince the 
extinction of the line of Tudor; and the limitation and re- 
duction of the prerogative. of the crown. It is very clear 
that the Houſe of Commons, conſidering its preſent powers, 
if all influence of the crown, peerage, and ariſtocracy, was 
excluded from it, and if it was guided and ruled by turbu- 
lent and ambitious men, might eaſily overturn the preſent 
frame of the conſtitution; and that ſuch a Houſe of Com- 
mons, as your project of reformation offers to the nation, 
would not only be free from all influence of the crown, peer- 
age, and ariſtocracy, but would: be compoſed of the meaneſt 
and .moſt intemperate members of ſociety, in deſperate cir- 
cumſtances, ready (to uſe your colleague Tone's language) 
for any change, becauſe no change could make them worſe, 
flagitious, ignorant, and bigoted, and therefore the tools 


ſpecially adapted to the execution of the daring projects af 


wicked and ambitious demagogues; they would conſider 
the higher claſſes of ſociety as their natural enemies, and 
endeavour to hunt the ariſtocracy from the country by every 


ſpecies of violence and outrage, and to found a democratic 


Romiſh republic, ſeparated from the Britiſh Empire, on the 


ruins of the monarchy, the peerage and the ariſtocracy in ge- 
neral. As to the change of the national religious eſtabliſh- 


ment, you have furniſhed convincing proofs, you have even 
been at great pains to demonſtrate, that it would give you 
no uneaſineſs, nay that it would meet your hearty approba- 
tion; to a modern philoſopher, a moſque, a pagoda, a Ro- 
miſh chapel, a diſſenting conventicle, and a Proteſtant church, 
are equally acceptable, as places of worſhip ; the politician 
who derides all religion as prieſtcraft, will affect to be of that 
religion moſt palatable to the party he eſpouſes, or which eſ- 
pouſes him: and you have diſplayed ſuch ſymptoms of your 
attachment to republicaniſm on the French plan, that no 
treaſonable perſon can doubt your eaſy acquieſcence with 
ſuch a revolution in this kingdom, as has been effected in 
France; moſt people indeed conjecture, that you would not 


be long contented even with ſuch : form of government, un- 
lefs 
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leſs you ſhould be elected one of the directory; nor indeed 
with any form of government, if che chief management of 
the public purſe, and public adminiſtration was hag from 


your infatiable avarice and ambition, 
Excluſive of the radical wickedneſs of your ſcheme \'of re- 


| form), there are ſome abſurdities in it, which deſerve notice ; 


not to aggravate its political and moral turpitude, that is im- 
poſſible; but to expoſe the folly of the projector in ſome par- 
ticulars, and to ſhew that folly and miſchief may be co-part- 
ners in the ſame houſe. The kingdom is, by your ſcheme, 
to be divided into departments, each department to contain 
five thouſand houſes ; local population in this and in every 
other kingdom is of a fluctuating nature, cities, towns, vil- 
lages, and large tracts of country, which were heretofore 
very populous, are now but thinly inhabited; in England 
| ſome towns, ſuch as Mancheſter, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham, have ſwelled in a few years to ten times their former 

bulk, their inhabitants encreafing in that proportion; whilſt 

other ancient towns and cities, ſuch as Lincoln, have de- 
creaſed ; ſimilar has been the revolution reſpecting the inha- 
bitants of large tracts of country, and the republican faction 
in England, whoſe underſtrapper you are here, and their and 
your great apoſtles, Paine, Price, and Prieſtley, found their 
arguments for a reform of the repreſentation of the people 
in England, on the inequality of it, ariſing from theſe changes 
in the ſtate of local population: and your arguments for a re- 
form in Ireland, are founded in a great meaſure on the ſame 
principle. If ſuch changes in local population have taken 
place in England (a country for ages enjoying the ſweets of a 
regular government) in ſhort ſpaces of time, ſome of them 
within the memory of perſons now living; much greater 
changes of that nature are to be expected, and are in fact 
experienced, in Ireland, a country not yet two hundred years 
reclaimed, for the moſt part, from a ftate of barbariſm, and 
during that ſpace of time twice in a great meaſure depopulat- 
ed by inteſtine war. I can remember the city of Dublin, 
one fourth leſs than it is at preſent ; the village of the Black 
Rock near Dublin, fifty years ago, contained three houſes 
| only 


* 


i em) 
only, it now with its environs, contains five hundred, if not 


more. The town of Belfaſt, that hot-bed of ſedition, infa- 


mous for its turbulence even in the time of Cromwell, as 
may be ſeen in Milton's Works, has been nearly doubled in 
ſize within half a century; whilſt the ancient town of Car- 
rickfergus has been diminiſhed in the fame proportion: and 
the town of Belfaſt itſelf is now on the decline by the decay 
of its trade, owing to the reſtleſs diſpoſition of its factious 
inhabitants. Revolutionary principles do not foſter commerce 
- trade is nurſed in the cradle of peace and tranquillity—the 


changes in local population in Ireland conftantly viſible, muſt 


require a conſtant variation in the limits of your propoſed de- 
partments, and at every election of repreſentatives, there 
muſt be, to preſerve your equality of repreſentation, a new 
diviſion of the kingdom, into departments; the immenſe in- 
creaſe of the number of electors, from leſs than eighty thou- 

ſand, the preſent computed number, to ſeven hundred thou- 
. fand and upwards by your ſcheme, and theſe for the moſt 
part ſemi-barbarians, would of itſelf cauſe very great, if not 
| irremediable, confuſion in the elections of members of parli- 
_ ament. The undefineable limits of the departments for any 
length of time, would render ſuch elections utterly impracti- 


cable. The deſperate ruffian, who alone could propoſe him- 


ſelf as a candidate for a ſeat in parliament, for any depart- 
ment, with any probability of ſucceſs, could never know with 
certainty what ſet of electors to ſolicit for votes; previous to 
each general election, to preſerve equality of repreſentation, 
a new diviſion muſt be attempted : the election muſt immedi- 


ately follow the divihon, becauſe every day might cauſe a 


change in the local population: the ſhifting of the depart- 
ments muſt be attended with inextricable confuſion; the par- 

ty views of active demagogues, living in different depart- 
ments, would create inſurmountable difficulties in every at- 
tempt of a new diviſion; the very nature of the propoſed 
diviſions would render them impracticable in many inſtances. 
Suppoſe one department to decreaſe, after the limits of it 
were firſt defined, from five thouſand houſes to half that 


number, or to increaſe in the ſame proportion, before a new 
N election, 
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W or during any given period; and ſuppoſe the de- 
partments ſurrounding it on every fide, had neither enereaſ- 
cee or decreaſed, or in a much leſs proportion during that 
| period, a caſe which would often happen, where the depart- 
ments were partly compoſed of cities, towns, and populous 
villages; how would the limits of the enclofed increaſed or 
diminiſhed department be aſcertained on a new diviſion? If 
its population increaſed, its limits muſt decreaſe, and vice 
verſa, muſt the limits of all the adjacent ſurrounding depart- 
ments, be puſhed in, and puſhed out, according to the na- 
ture of the change of the population of the encloſed depart- 
ment? and muſt a progreflive convulſion of compreſſion or 
dilation be circulated in a ring through all the departments of 
the ſtate, and all their inhabitants? The idea brings to my 
mind the foporific operation of the lecture in the u—_— 

on the aſſembly of attendant dunces, 


| so from the midmoſt the nutation ſpreads, 
Round and more round o'er all the ſea of heads. 


In ſhort, the abſurdity of your ſcheme for procuring a perma- 
nent equality of repreſentation as to number of electors, is gla- 
ringly. ridiculous ; and as to its folly and impracticability can 
be only rivalled by the projects of the profeſſors in the Gulli- 
verian academy of Lagado; and yet it fully and ſufficiently 
manifeſts. the ſpirit of moſt dangerous innovation in the pro- 
jector. Thus, fir, I conclude my ſtrictures on your projected 
ſcheme of reform: truſting that I have diſſected your propoſed 
felonious repreſentation (to uſe a phraſe of your own in debate) 
as ſurgeons diſſect malefactors, as well for public benefit as 
public example. 


The queſti- And now, fir, I mall 9 the 8 whether any - 


— er reform ĩs requiſite in the preſent mode of repreſentation of the 


What kind people in parliament, from actual or ſuppoſed abuſes in it; 


- of reform 


| in repreſen- and whether the exiſting laws of the land, with fmall additions 
pn bal to them, do not afford full and adequate means for the correc- 
diſcuſſed. tion of ſuch abuſes as may have crept into it. The preſent 

mode of county * you have in your propoſed 


r | | ſcheme 
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ſcene of reform, allowed to require no amendment, as it is by 
your ſcheme to remain on its preſent footing ; againſt the pres 
ſeht borough repreſentation it is objected that the ſeats in par- 
liament for many borbouglis are fold by neceſſitous and corrupt 
men, who have obtained à domineering intereſt over their 
fellow corporators ; that others of them are under the patro- 
nage of great noblemen, or of powerful and rich commonierss 
who control and command the votes of the corporators fo far, 
as to procure perſons of their nomination to be returned to 
parliament, as members for ſuch boroughs; and that both the 
fale of, and nomination to, ſeats in parliament for ſuch bo- 
foughs; are procured, either from the faulty original conſtitu- 
tion of them, communicating their corporate rights to x very 


ſmall number of perſons, in ſome caſes, to twelve burgeſſes only; 


or by the exertion of the intereſt of the aforeſaid patrons of theſe 
boroughs, in procuring ſuch perſons only to beadmitted m̃em- 
bers of theſe corporations, as have engaged always to vote as 
they ſhall direct; and in excluding many perſons from admiffi- 
on, who from the fair conſtruction of their foundation charters 


are entitled to be admitted members. It is alſo urged againſt 
borough repreſentation in general, that it confines the eledtion 


of repreſentatives of the Commons in parliament to a very 


| ſmall number of perſons, excluding the great maſs of the peo- 
ple from the privilege of voting for members of parliament. 


ſhall conſider theſe objections ſeriatim. As to the firſt, the fale p — 
ſtate of bo- 


of ſeats in parliament for boroughs, I admit it is an abuſe, but 


it is not an abuſe of any great magnitude. I have carefully pre _ 
examined the ſtate of the borough repreſentation in the laſt par- dered. 


| liament, and have found that the members who were general- 
ly reputed to have purchaſed ſeats in it, did not amount to more 


than thirty, if to fo many. A great proportion of which were 


barriſters, ſo that the purchaſing members did not amount to 
above a tehth part of the Houſe. Many boroughs, reputed 
venal, returned a purchafer for one ſeat only, the other ſeat 


being filled by the patron, or by one of his immediate depen 
dants. And of all the ſubjects of this kingdom you, fit, have 


the leaſt reaſon to complain of ſuch venal repreſentations 


Every member of the laſt parliament, who exerciſed his oras 
ccrical 
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torical talents under your auſpices, fat in the Houſe, as re- 
preſentative for a borough moſt notoriouſly venal, 'three gen- 


tlemen excepted, and two of theſe ſat as repreſentatives of 
boroughs under the influence of patrons; and the third, for a 
corporate town; they were all barriſters. The ill ſucceſs 
of ſome of your adherents in the trade of parliament, and their 
inability or diſinclination to repurchaſe, owing to their ill 
ſucceſs, you have pathetically lamented in your addreſs, as I 
have already noted. The exiſting laws, if properly enforced, 
afford ſome remedy of this venality of ſeats in parliament ; and 
if they do not afford a complete one, it is very eaſy to deviſe 
laws, whoſe operation would prevent, or detect and puniſh, 
ſuch corruption. Teſts, abjuring all corrupt means of ob- 
taining ſeats, may be impoſed on all members on their taking 
their ſeats. The penalties of perjury, excluſion from, and 
perpetual diſability to ſit, in parliament; and deprivation of, 
and perpetual excluſion from, all corporate privileges, may be 
inflicted on the corruptor when detected, and ſpecial means of 
detection of all ſuch corrupt bargains may be preſcribed. 
When venality is detected, the corporators guilty of aiding, 


or abetting, the corruption, may be disfranchiſed, and other- 


wiſe heavily puniſhed, and proviſion made, for transferring 
and extending the franchiſes of the corporation to other per- 
ſons, and to greater numbers, by the grant of a new charter, 
or by ſpeciał authority of parliament. Such wholeſome regu- 

lations will prevent the abuſe of the franchiſes of boroughs by 
the fale of ſeats in parliament, without altering or ſubverting 
the preſent frame of the conſtitution. Greedy adventurers in 
the trade of parliament will by ſuch means be for ever exclud- 
ed; and muſt betake themſelves to honeſter employments ; and 
I do not know any one perſon in the kingdom, ſuch laws will 
operate againſt, with ſo much effect, as againſt yourſelf; when 
they ſhall be enacted, you muſt ſhut up your ſhop, cloſe your 
books, abandon your hitherto moſt lucrative trade, and live on 

your ill - gotten acquiſitions. You have ſufficient penetration 
to diſcover, that the enacting ſuch laws would operate to your 
own diſadvantage; and therefore though you declaim againſt 
the abuſe of er in * reprefentation, you mean only 


„ to 
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to deceive and inflame the vulgar by ſuch declamations: You 
do not intend correction or improvement. Your aim is utter 
ſubverſion, not reformation of the conſtitution, and your pro- 
ject manifeſts it. So far as ſuch corrective and preventive 
laws may be faid to be a reform in parliament, I admit the 
expediency of ſuch reform. But what reaſonable argument 
can you ground on ſo partial an abuſe eaſily curable by the ap- 
plication of proper remedies, for the annihilation of the whole 
borough repreſentation, of all the corporations in the ki ngdom, 
cities, towns, and boroughs ſending repreſentatives to parlia- 
ment? Is the whole repreſentative body to ſuffer political 
death, becauſe a limb of it is affected by a diſeaſe eaſily cura- 
ble? what opinion would be entertained of the mental fanity of 
a ſurgeon, who becauſe a man's arm was lightly bruiſed, 
would preſcribe the ſhooting him through the head as an èffec- 
tual cure? or of an architect, who ſhould propoſe to demoliſh 
the whole building to repair a flaw in the parapet? It is almoſt 
impoſſible to give ſuch fort of arguments any ſerious anſwer. 
As to the ſecond objection againſt borough repreſentation, 
ariſing from the patronage of boroughs veſted .in noblemen 
and commoners of great property, and chiefly acquired by 
them by the ſituation of their eſtates, lying within, or adja- 
cent to, the precincts of boroughs, it cannot be ſupported on 
the ground of venality. Such noblemen and commoners re- 
ceive no pecuniary advantage from ſuch. patronage z on the 
contrary, the ſupport of their intereſt in theſe patronized cor- 
porations, is attended by conſiderable trouble and expence; 

and they recommend to the ſeats in parliament, men ſtrongly 
connected with themſelves, and under their influence. You 
ſtate, fir, in your addreſs, that the patronage of a borough is 
ſometimes ſold to a rich nobleman or commoner for the ſum 
of ſixteen thouſand pounds, which, if true, ſhews, that no 
perſon except ſuch as poſlefs very large properties, can obtain or 
retain the patronage of ſuch a borough. The annual legal in- 
tereſt of ſixteen thouſand pounds amounts to nine hundred and 
ſixty pounds, and to this muſt be added the coſt of maintain- 
ing the intereſt in the borough, which muſt annually amount 


to a conſiderable ſum ; hence the retaining the patronage of 
| ſuch 
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ſuch a borough, an Rand the patron in the annual erpence 
of above one thouſand pounds, an expence which octennial 
and other contingent fales of the ſeats would never defray : 
conſequently, if views of advantage from the fale of the ſeats, 
were the inducements to the purchaſe, the purchaſers muſt be 
idiots indeed! but as I have above ſtated, the feats for theſe 
boroughs are never ſold; and reſpecting ſuch boroughs, no 
reform is neceſſary, The true ſource of ac, parliamentary 
repreſentation is property; the Houſe of Commons judges and 
decides. on the ſums neceſſary to be levied on the ſubje for de- 
fraying the expences of the ſtate, they will not ſuffer the leaſt 
alteration of their deciſions on that ſubject to be made by the 
other branches of the legiſlature. The neceſſity, the quantum, 
and the expenditure of the public ſupplies, are under their 
peculiar cognizance and juriſdiction. This ſuperintendence 
has beſtowed on that Houſe all the reſt of its powers and privi- 
leges, which it has gradually acquired ſince its firſt formation in 
the reign of Henry the third: It is therefore highly conſiſtent 
with the original principles of our conſtitution, that the mem- 
bers of fociety who have moſt property, ſhould have moſt influ- 
ence in the Houſe of Commons : They who contribute, moſt 
largely to the public expence ſhould have moſt intereſt in that 
Houſe which raiſed the funds for defraying it, and directs, the 
expenditure. The nobleman or commoner whoſe property am- 
ounts to ten thouſand pounds yearly, ſhould have a greater ſway 
in the Houſe of Commons, than the poor "_ whoſe proper- 
cover 54 ; becauſe. the © one : contributes 3 to hw. pak 
ces of the ſtate, the other little or nothing. The rich noble- 
man, though he is taxed by the Houſe of Commons in pro- 
portion to his property, yet cannot himſelf ſit in it, he is there- 
fore entitled to influence in that aſſembly, which he can no 
_ otherwiſe poſſeſs than by ſubſtitution ; moſt of what I have 
here urged will apply to the rich commoner, patron of a bo- 
£4 rough; the principle, on which his claim to influence in the 
Houſe of Commons reſts, is the ſame; he indeed may ſit in 
that Houſe, and generally does, for one of the ſeats of his pa- 
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tronized borough, 2 privilege which the nobleman does not 


enjoy; but the magnitude of his property entitles the commo- 


ner to more intereſt there than one ſeat can confer upon him: 


The great ſtakes of both the rich nobleman and commoner in 
the ſtate generally ſecure their attachment to it; and engage 


both themſelves and their adherents to ſupport the real inte- 


reſts of their country; becauſe by ſo doing they ſupport their 

con. And this mixture of ariſtocratic influence with the de- 
mocratic part of our conſtitution, is admirably adapted to the 
correction of exceſſes and of errors incident to both, and har- 


monizes that unrivalled conſtitution. Vou do not, ſir, urge 


the objections againſt that part of our parliamentary repreſen- 
tation, which proceeds from ſuch patronized boroughs, as are 

not venal, with a good grace; you never would have ſat in 
parliament, if ſuch repreſentation had not exiſtence in our 
conſtitution; neither your family, fortune, of acquirements 


could give you any rational hope of ſuch a diſtinction. Until 
the laſt parliament, when the citizens of Dublin were ſo far 


deceived by your preceding conduct, as to return you one of 
their repreſentatives, you never had a ſeat in the Houſe of 
Commons, except for a patronized borough, and whilſt you 


fat in parliament, as the ſubſtitute of a nobleman, by whoſe. 
intereſt you were returned, we never heard of your preſent. 
deſperate project of pretended reform, nor what you now fttle- 


emancipation ;. the ſupport of the proteſtant aſcendancy, a term 
coined by you, was then your cant; your patron, if you had 
then diſcloſed your malignant deſigns againſt the church and 
fate, might have diſcarded you. Yet notwithſtanding your 
original admiſſion into the Houſe of Commons as repreſenta- 
tive for a patronized borough, which I ſhall always conſider 
a public misfortune, I muſt at the lame time avow my appro- 
bation of that mode of repreſentation in a qualified degree, as 
well for the reaſons I have given, as becauſe I have known 
ſome of the greateſt ornaments of their country, and men who 
have done the moſt ſignal ſervices to it, introduced into that 
Houſe by ſuch means. 

The objection, that many perſons well intitled to the free- 


dom of nne, are notwithſtanding excluded by electi- 
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oneering intrigue, is fully anſwered by ſtating, that they have 
their legal remedies for ſuch injuſtice by writs of mandamus, 
andall abuſes in corporations except the venality above men- 
tioned, and that too in ſome degree, is remediable by the due 
- courſe of the exiſting laws of the land, by writs of quo warran- 
to, and informations in the nature of quo warranto, and require 
not any new ſpecies of reform whatſoever; the exiſting laws 
duly exerted, and which it is in the power of all injured parties 
conſtantly to reſort to, and to demand their effectual exertion, 
ſecuring the pure and undefiled exercife of the rights conferre@ 
on a borough at its original creation. 

It is objected, that the original conſtitution of ſome bo- 
roughs is vicious, in conferring the whole privilege of electing 
repreſentatives in parliament on a ſovereign and twelve burgeſ- 
es; it is to be remarked, that very few boroughs in this king- 
dom are fo conſtituted, the charters of an infinite majority of 
the corporations in this kingdom, confer the privilege of voting 
for repreſentatives in parliament, on the ſovereigns, burgeſſes, 
and freemen at large; and with reſpect to ſuch as are fo conſti- 
tuted, it may be urged, that the inveſting the principal inha- 
bitants of ſome boroughs with the privilege of electing repre- 
ſentatives'in parliament for ſuch boroughs excluſively, was by 
no means an unreaſonable exertion of the prerogative of the 
crown, but is well warranted by that principle of the conſtitu- 
tion, which directs, that the repreſentation of the people in 
parliament ſhould be regulated, not by numbers, but by pro- 
perty and reſpectability; the principal inhabitants or landhol- 
ders in fuch boroughs are actually reprefented in parliament, 
the others virtually, and ſuch conſtitution may be peculiarly 
adapted to the circumſtances of ſome boroughs. The exchu- 
Hon of the great maſs of the people from interfering in the 
election of repreſentatives in parliament, or from the elective 

_ franchiſe,” by the preſent ſtate of borough repreſentation, I con- 
.  fideras the bulwark, and not as a weak and faulty part, of our 
conſtitution. From the firſt dawn of the Engliſh conftitution 
to the preſent day, the members enjoying the elective franchiſes 
in England never amounted to one ſixtieth part of the peo- 


ple. The caſe has been che ſame in Ireland ſince the commu- 
92 | nication | 


„ 
nication of the Engliſh conſtitution to this country, and it muſt 
always continue ſo, whilſt the actual repreſentation of property 
and reſpectability, and virtual repreſentation of numbers, con- 
tinue to be principles of the conſtitution. In Britain, a coun- 
try whoſe inhabitants are moſtly of the ſame religious perſuaſi- 
on, which has been long ſubject to a regular ſyſtem of laws, a 
due adminiſtration of juſtice, and where the laws meet with 
due reverence and ſubmiſſion, a dilation of the elective fran- 
chiſe, in ſome moderate degree, perhaps might not be attended 


with any deſtructive convulſion; the ſituation of this country 


is the very reverſe of that of Britain in all the above particu- 
lars; and if projects of reform are rejected in Britain, as tend- 
ing to anarchy and revolution, there are reaſons for rejecting 
them here a thouſand fold ſtronger than the reaſons which have 
decided their rejection in the ſiſter country; and how very 
ridiculous is your argument, or rather declamation, againſt the 
preſent parliamentary conſtitution of Ireland, calling it a bo- 
rough parliament, and ſtating that it was adequate to the ma- 
nagement of Ireland whilft it continued a province, but abſurd 
and inapplicable when that province became a nation! Ireland 
though a kingdom with an independent legiſlature, is ſtill, and 
J hope ever will be, a province of the Britiſh empire; and its 
parliamentary conſtitution is the very ſame with that of Great 
Britain. The boroughs. in England are as numerous in pro- 
portion as the boroughs in Ireland, nor are they a whit more 
independent, more chaſte, or more incorrupt; if Ireland has a 
borough parliament, fo has Great Britain; the latter is a nation, 
at leaſt inas large a ſenſe of the word, as the former, that par- 
liament has been found adequate to the management of Great 
Britain, and a ſimilar parliament has been found, and I truſt 
ever will be found, adequate to the management of Ireland, 
whether it be a province, a nation, or both; and both it may 
be, and is. I truſt I have already ſhewn, that your project of 
pretended reform, built on the principle of extending actual 
repreſentation to the maſs of the people, that is, of regulating 
it by numbers, not by property, teems with deſtruction, ſub- 
verſion, and rebellion ; that like Pandora's box, it is a compo- 
fition of all the plagues with which the human race was ever 
afflicted; 
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afflicted; and conſequently that it is the true intereſt of every 
lover of his country, of all the inhabitants of Ireland, whether 
Proteſtants of the eſtabliſhed church, Diſſenters, or Romaniſts, 
(notwithſtanding your  deceptious ſeductive arts to inliſt the 
latter claſs under your political ſtandard) to join as one man in 
ſupport of the preſent conſtitution of their country, and in 
maintaining the preſent mode of parliamentary repreſentation, 
as they tender the preſervation of themſelves, their properties, 
their wives, their children and the future welfare of their po- 

| Rerity in general; that they ought to conſider, that all the 
claſſes of people in a ſtate, form but the one ſtate, and that the 
lower and poorer , claſſes, though excluded from the elective 
franchiſe, yet are repreſented in parliament by members elected 
by the richer and more reſpectable clafſes ; inaſmuch as ſuch 
members are repreſentatives of the inhabitants of the whole 
Rate, which during the exiſtence of a regular government is 
one and indiviſible, and not barely, of the perſons who elect 
them, who are but part of the ſtate: that the lower poorer 
claſſes, not participating of the elective franchiſe, are never- 
theleſs virtually repreſented, the richer and more reſpectable 
claſſes, enjoying the elective franchiſe ad7ually : and that vir- 
tual repreſentation confers as much benefit on the repreſented, 
as actual: becauſe the repreſentatives are bound to conſult 
and guard the intereſts. of the whole community equally ; that 
ſuch. has been, and from the nature of things muſt be, the 
principles and practice of every repreſentative government on 
earth: and that the extenſion of the elective franchiſe to the 
mals; of the people indiſcriminately, would' render all repreſen- 
tative government impracticable, and would bury civil liberty 
under its cumbrous ruins. In ſhort, a wiſe people will always 
conſiden avaricious, greedy, importunate, infatiable, project- 
ing, ambitious, demagogues, clamorous mendicant orators, 
and ſham patriots, as the moſt deſtructive, deteſtable peſts of 
civil ſociety. 

Having thus, 6. ſhewa. what amendments. and corrections 
our preſent ſyſtem of parliamentary repreſentation may ſtand 
in need of, and how they are to be elected; and having ſhewn, 
| Fes the abuſes which time may have introduced into that ſyſ- 
tem, 
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tem, are very eaſily remediable; that the correction and pre- 
vention of ſuch abuſes are not what you call reform, that ſuch 
reform is not only inexpedient, but ruinous; and that no ge- 


neral reform is neceſſary; and having in a preceding part of | 


my anſwer, expoſed the deſtructive and fraudulent tendency of 
the firſt part of your reform which you call emancipation, and 
that your projected reform of the repreſentation of the people 
in parliament aud not ive a conſtitution to the people, nor 
Catholic emancipation a people to the conſtitution, as you quaintly 
and dogmatically expreſs yourſelf; I ſhall proceed to conſider 
your alleged grievance of the influence of the Engliſh eabinet 
in Ireland, which influence you call a Foreign yoke, the legiſſa- 


| tive uſurpation of a humiliated and a tame tyrant | I am glad, 


fir, that you admit the Engliſh cabinet to be a humiliated and 
tame tyrant, that is, if I underſtand you right, a tyrant depriv- 
ed of power, and conſcious of its impotence, and if this foreign 
cabinet is deprived of power, and eonſcious of its impatence, 
it cannot retain a galling influence in Ireland, the influence of 
fuch a reduced tyrant muſt ariſe either from the folly of thoſe 
| who ſubmit to its dictates, or from their conſciouſneſs of the 
wiſdom. of its counſels, and the falutary effects of its meaſures ; 


if its influence were pernicious and deſtructive, even the fol- 


ly of thoſe who had for a time ſubmitted to it could not infure 


its duration, its exiſtence muſt be tranſitory, as it would be on- 


ly during pleaſure, and even idiots cannot be long pleaſed with 
| that which is deſtructive and painful; but if its influence ari- 
ſes from the propriety, the juſtice, the wiſdom, and benefi- 
cence, of its meaſures, its duration might be protracted, and 
if ſuch be the nature of the influence of the Englith cabinet in 
Ireland, I hope it will long continue, But firſt, fir, I muſt 
explain your preciſe meaning of the words, [fluence of the. 
Engliſh cabinet, and its legiſlative uſurpation in Ireland; it is 
this, that the meaſures propoſed to the Iriſh parliament for 
adoption by the lord lieutenant of Ireland and his chief ſecretary, 
(always Engliſhmen appointed by his majeſty with the advice 
of his cabinet counſel in England) are previous to their being 
propoſed here, deviſed and digeſted by his majeſty, and his ca- 
binet council in England, and that the influence of the ſervants 
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| of the crown in the parliament & Ireland is fo great, that uch ; 


meafures are generally adopted here. Your complaints on this 
head, fir, amount to this; that it is a public grievance that 
his majeſty ſhould interfere in the government of his kingdom 
of Ireland, part of his empire, inſeparably annexed to his im- 
perial crown of Great Britain; it is the duty of the king, by 


his miniſters, to propoſe for the adoption of parliament ſuch 


meaſures, as he with the advice of his cabinet council ſhall 
deem neceſſary or conducive to the ſafety and proſperity 
of his empire: he has by the. conſtitution. an undoubted 
right to. deliberate on thoſe meaſures ; he is refident in Eng- 
land, and is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he will approve of ſuch. . 
meaſures as may be recommended by his ſervants in this king- 
dom, as proper to be propoſed for the adoption of his parlia- 
ment of Ireland, a kingdom inſeparably annexed to and depen- 
dant upon his imperial crown of Great Britain, without con- 
ſulting with his cabinet council in England, on the propriety 
of ſuch meaſures, and in their tendency to promote the general 


welfare of the whoſe empire ? any perſon who maintains the 


doctrine, that the Britiſh cabinet council ought not to inter- 
fere with their advice to our common ſovereign on fuch mea- 
ſures, is an enemy to the connexion of the two countries, and to 
the unity of the empire ; the Engliſh cabinet council giving their 
advice to his majeſty on Triſh meaſures, are fo far an Iriſh cabi- 
net council, and to cut off all interference of the Engliſh cabi- 


net council in adviſing his Majeſty, with reſpect to Iriſh mea- 


ſures, is in effect to cut off all interference of his Majeſty in 
the government of his kingdom of Ireland; becauſe he is 
refident in England, and cannot conſtitutionally act in mea- 
ſures which regard his kingdom of Ireland without conſult- 
ing the Cabinet Council in England, as ſuch meaſures. ought 


not to operate excluſively for the benefit, either of Ireland or 


Great Britain, but.for the benefit of the Empire in general, 
and no one meaſure of government can operate for the bene- 
fit or detriment of Ireland, which does not operate for the 
benefit or detriment of Great Britain, when the intereſts of 
both countries are rightly underſtood : If his Majeſty, aſſiſt- 


ed by the advice of his Cabinet Council in England is not to 
; interfere 


— 


! 

interfere with the government of his kingdom of Ireland, he 
muſt approve all meaſures, tranſmitted to him by his cabinet 
council in Ireland, or rejett them, without conſulting with 
the miniſters in England, with whom he conſults on all buſi- 
neſs of the Empire, and without hearing them debated, or in 
any manner exerciſing his own judgment upon them, and 
this would in fact compleatly ſeparate the two countries to 
the ruin of Ireland, whoſe welfare, as I have already ſhewn, 
depends on her connexion with Britain; he might remain 
-nominally King of Ireland, but he would be only nominally 
ſo; the very appointment of his lieutenant in Ireland, now 
appointed with the advice of his cabinet council in England, 
would be torn from him by the doctrine, that the Engliſh 
cabinet ought not to interfere with the affairs of Ireland, 
the meaſures reſpecting Ireland recommended by the Engliſh 
cabinet, through the medium of the Lord Lieutenant and his 
Secretary, to the Iriſh Parliament, are generally firſt deviſed 
and digeſted by the cabinet council in Ireland, and thence 
tranſmitted. to England, for the approbation of his Majeſty : 
And I do not find that ſuch meaſures receive any greater 
countenance or patronage from the parliament of Ireland, 
than the meaſures of government in Great Britain receive 
from the parliament of that country; ſuch meaſures are freely 
debated, varied, approved, or rejected, in both parliaments. 
And the cabinet council of England, or rather his Majeſty, 
(for it is his Majeſty's lawful influence with his Iriſh parlia- 
ment you really mean, when you talk of the influence of the 
Engliſh cabinet in Ireland, and it is the lawful exertion of 
his Majeſty's prerogative as ſovereign of this realm you mean. 
to exclude). has no more influence in the Iriſh parliament, 
than in the Britiſh. To ſhew it is his Majeſty's lawful authority 
you mean to aboliſh in this kingdom, when you talk of ex- 
tinguiſbing the influence of the Engliſh cabinet, it is to be 
obſerved, that his Majeſty never exerciſes his kingly office in 
the general affairs of government, and particularly in deviſ- 
ing political meaſures to be propoſed to his parliament for 
their approbation, without firſt adviſing with his cabinet 
council; and you ſtate preciſely, ihat the unconſtitutional in- 
a Nuence 
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. the crown, and what you falſely ſtilk, the 
of the Catholics, are the fundamental cauſes of the diſcorittne 
and jealouſy of Ireland; now what you here ſtile the influ- 
ence of the crown, you in other parts of your addreſs ſtile 
the influence of the Britiſh cabinet in the parliament of Irz- 
land: and in truth throughout the whole addreſs, the moſt 
abuſive effuſion of malice I have ever read l you make uſe of 
the words Miniffters of the Crown and Britifh Cabinet, to ſig- 
nify the Crown and the King himſelf, by way of a little 
quibbling defence againſt legal proſecution. Whenever you 
mention any of our deceaſed Monarchs, the abuſe of whom 
is not by law puniſhable, you call them, as well as their Mi- 
niſters in plain terms, murderers, robbers, and cheats; it 
would be as yet, you well know, ſomewhat dangerous to ap- 
ply the ſame opprobrious Billingſgate language to the reign- 
ing Monarch. Whiat you ſtile unconſtitutional influence of 
the crown; or of the Britiſh cabinet in Parliament, is no- 
thing more or lefs, than the influence in parliament which 
the laws give to the reigning Monarch, and without which he 
would be no ſovereign whatſoever ; in ſhort, you mean his 
prerogative; as conferred and defined by the laws of the land, 
which is his conſtitutional influence; and the depriving * 
of which would iti fact be his depoſition. 

The reform you propoſed and whoſe conſtitution you in 
ſotme meaſure explain in the Litany with which you conclude 
your addreſs, would baniſh from the Houſe of Commons, all 
kingly and afiſtocratic influence, and would render all Mo- 
narchical government impractieable; it would in fact extin- 
guiſh the Monarchy, and ſubſtitute in its place a democratic 
republic, and all your rant of bombaſtic figurative nonſenſe, 
caleulated to blind the intellectual viſion (to uſe your own 


pPghraſe) of your readers by the duſt of the rubbiſh, © ſuch as 


« /elf-legiſlation, baptizing the Houſe of Hanover with royalty, 
« the people beeng ſponſors for their allegiance to the liberty of the 
« ſubjetts. Kings are but ſatellites, your freedom is the luminary 
& that has called them to the ſkies,” and above all that conclu- 
five effort of your ſublime and poetic genius, for which you 
Feel merit rank among — the quotations from 

whole 


14.) 

whoſe works illuſtrate the precepts contained in the art art of 
 ſnking in poetry, in which you ſo happily blend the ideas of 
the ſpindle, the diſtaff, and the ſchool-boy's top, with that of 
the revolution of the planets round the ſun from the princi- 

ple of attraction, in the following elegant effuſion! « Re- 
tc form is a e attraction about which the King and peo- 
« ple would ſpin on quietly and inſenſibly in regular movements, 
« and in a ſyſtem common to them both;“ all this rant I fay, is 
thundered forth pell mell on the reader, with a view the 
more effectually to conceal the hideous aſpect of your gorgon 
project, and to prevent and obviate the terrors and deteſta- 
tion it would create in the minds of all people, if it were ſeen 
in all its native horrible deformity ! *, 

Having, fir, thus examined and expoſed the nature of 
your pretended grievances and propoſed remedies, 1 ſhall 
proceed to the epitome of your principles as ſet forth in this 
addreſs. You ftate that the Minifter of the Crown has en- 
deavoured . to render the King in Parliament every thing and 
&« 7he people nothing, that ſuch attempt renders him, the Mi- 
« niſter, more a traitor to the conſtitution, than the people 
* would be to the King, if they ſhould advance in arms and 
« place their leader on the Throne, becauſe in them it would 
ci be only rebellion againſt their creature, the King, but in 
*« the other it would be rebellion againſt Bit Creator the peo- 
ple, by the word other here you do not point out the 
Miniſter, but the King: Becauſe by the word offer you 
mean the perſon created by the people, that is, as you ſtate 
it, the King. There is indeed a ſort of juggling confu- 
fion in the whole paragraph, which demonſtrates, that when 
you uſe the word Minifter of the Crown, you really mean 
the King; and that you frequently reſort to this fpecies of 
quibbling from the cautionary miotives already mentioned. 

From this paragraph it appears, you deny that the King 
and his Parliament conjointly compoſe the ſupreme power of 
the ſtate: that is, the King, Lords and Commons acting in 
a body: but that there is a power infinitely above them, veſt- 
ed in the people at large: and although the people compofe 
one : cftate of the Parliament, by their repreſ:ntatives duly 

elected, 
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elected; yet that the maſs of the people ſtill remains tlie ſu- 
preme power in the ſtate, (as there muſt be ſome ſupreme 
power in every ſtate) and are not bound by the ordinances 
to which they conſent by their delegates. This is a no- 
vel doctrine unknown to the Britiſh Conſtitution, ex- 
tracted from the modern French Code of Juriſprudence. 
By the Britiſh Conſtitution, the King in Parliament, that 
is, acting in conjunction with his Parliament, acts in con- 
juction with his people, and therefore to aſſert, that the 
King in Parliament can be every thing, and the people 
nothing, would be a blunder, if you did not mean to aſ- 
ſert, that the maſs of the people, though repreſented in 
parliament, yet remain the ſupreme power of the ſtate. A 
_ ſecond novel principle, avowed in this paragraph i is, that no 
act whatever committed by the people againſt the king, can 
amount to rebellion, even though they ſhould advance in 
arms, and place their leader on the throne, becauſe as you 
ſtate, the people is the creator, the king the creature, and the 
creator can never commit rebellion againſt his creature : It 
follows alſo as a corollary from this doctrine, that the peo- 
ple, the creator, may at their pleaſure annihilate their crea- 
ture, the king, becauſe from the very nature of creation, the 
creature has no right to a longer exiſtence, than it ſhall pleaſe 
its creator to limit, who may at any time juſtly put an end 
to that exiſtence, A third novel doQrine contained in this 
paragraph is, that every attempt of the king and parliament 
to ſecure, or to exerciſe, a ſupreme authority in the ſtate, 
is in the king a wicked rebellion againſt his creator, the peo- 
ple, for which he, and the parliament his abettors in ſuch 
attempt, deſerve the puniſhment of rebellion, that is, death 
and confiſcation ; and that the people inflicting ſuch penal - 
ties on him and his abettors, are acting juſtly and conſtituti- 
onally. This principle too is extracted from the French 
code. The French philoſophers dethroned and beheaded 
their king, becauſe a few of his adherents preſumed to de- 
fend him from aſſaſſination in his own palace, by the mob, 
that is the people, and he and they therefore, according to 


the new French code, committed rebellion againſt their ſo- 
vereign 
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vereign , the people, and were juſtly condemned to death : 
A fourth novel doctrine advanced by you, is that ſuch at- 
tempt in king and parliament would be a wickeder act of 


rebellion in Ireland, more a rebellion in equity (abſurd com- 


bination ! ) than in any other country, becauſe, as you ex- 
preſsly ſtate, ſuch attempt would be the ©* introduction not only 
4 of a deſpotic, but a foreign yoke,” and in another part you 
Aale the king to be an abſentee : that is, though Great Britain 


and Ireland form but one empire, and though the king re- 
ſides within that empire, yet as he does not reſide in Ireland, 


he is a foreigner and an abſentee, and Great Britain, as to 
Ireland is a foreign country. How much you intend to en- 


courage loyalty in Ireland, and to foſter the connexion be- 


tween the two. countries, by inculcating ſuch doctrines, I 
ſhall leave to the public to judge, and they no doubt will 
do juſtice to your ſentiments ; notwithſtanding the impu- 
dent, hypocritical, and fraudulent ejaculations of qualified 
attachment to kingly power, and to that connexion, contain- 


ed in the ſpecies of litany with which you cloſe your addreſs. 


You have officiouſly, zealouſly, and emphatically juſtified 
the inhuman Iriſh maſſacre of all the Proteſtants in this 
kingdom, which the popiſh rebels of 1641 could lay their 


hands upon, men, women, and children, as I have already 


ſhewn : you not only juſtify the preſent horrible aſſaſſinations 


and robberies, nightly committed throughout many parts of 
this kingdom, by popular and energetick Romaniſts, United 


Triſhmen, but you applaud them —expreſſing yourſelf thus, 
as I have already noticed concerning them, they are the ef- 


fects of c zhe ſpirit of political reformation, and even in theſe 


caſes where charged to be carried to © confiſcation, it is evi- 
& dent from the charge itſelf, that confiſcation looks to political 


e vengeance, not private plunder, it is a public cauſe, and let no 


« man perſuade you that it is not the cauſe of liberty on one fide, 
& and tyranny on the other. Confiſcation means the ſeizing of 
the goods and property of felons and traitors, and ſecuring 
them for the uſe of the public. Attend, ye citizens of Dub- 
lin ! Mr, Henry Grattan, who once fat in parliament as one 


of your repreſentatives, publiſhes an addreſs to you, in which 
O with 
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; with moſt unparalleled impudence, he :uſtifies and applauds | 

the nightly aſſaffinations and robberies of the United Iriſh- 
men Theſe murderers and robbers, whoſe atrocities make 
the very blood of every honeſt man in the kingdom run cold 


| at the recital, he tells you, are all glorious patriots acting i in 


the cauſe of liberty againſt tyranny ! their robberies, he calls 
confiſcations, that is, the lawful ſeizure of the property of trai- 
tors to be applied to the public uſe ! According to him all 
your friends and relations ſlaughtered in their beds at night, 


have been juſtly put to death as traitors to the public cauſe : 


of liberty, and their property has been juſtly ſeized by the 
murderers, to be applied to the ſupport of the army of United 
Iriſhmen ! The horrible maſſacre of your anceſtors, accord- 
ing to him, was alſo a juſt exertion of public ſpirit in a ſimilar 
glorious cauſe of liberty! Such, fir, are the contents of your 
addreſs to your former conſtituents, an addreſs I will venture 
to affirm, never yet ſurpaſſed, nay I may ſay equalled, in ar- 
rogance, impudence, falſehood, miſrepreſentation, rancour, 
and wickedneſs, by any publication, which ever made its 
appearance, and eſcaped with impunity, in any civilized 
country under the Sun; you know, fir, I have neither miſ- 
quoted nor miſrepreſented you, and I recommend you very 
| Heartily to the patronage and protection of your maſters, the 
Jacobins in Great Britain, and of their brethren in France 
and Ireland; they never yet met, and never will meet with 
any human creature more deſerving of the countenance and 
protection of ſuch a reſpectable ſociety. 
I ſhall now, fir, conclude my anſwer, by a ſort of litany, 
as you conclude your addreſs, firſt obſerving, that your laſt 
ejaculation—* However it may pleaſe the Almighty to diſ- 
«© poſe of princes, and of parliament; —may the liberties of 
&« the people be immortal,” openly teaches that a limited mo- 
narchy, a government founded on the joint powers of a 
king, lords, and repreſentatives of the people, is not the beſt 
or only mode of ſecuring the liberty of the ſubjects, that 
ſuch liberty may not only ſubſiſt, but may be of ſo perma- 
nent a nature, as to be immortal under a government with- 
out king or parliament, that is under a Jacobin Democratic 


Republic, 


4 


Republic, with a fervent prayer for the eſtabliſhment of 
which goverament, you conclude your addreſs, and a very 
proper and conſiſtent concluſion it is! 


No for my 1 | 

May the preſent conſtitution of the Britiſh Empire be im- 
mortal; and may the king always enjoy that influence in 
both houſes of parliament, with which the conſtitution has 
inveſted him, and which is indiſpenſably N for the 
i good government of the Empire ! 

May the parliamentary conſtitution be immortal; and may 
it always be an operative part of the conſtitution, confining 
the kingly power within conſtitutional limits only; and may 
it never be able or inclined to encroach on the conſtitutional 
authority of the crown, but may that authority, be for ever 
able to maintain its own conſtitutional rights ! 

May the Houſe of Commons flouriſh may it ever be 
elected by the opulent and moſt reſpectable part of the peo- 


ple only; and may the whole community, and the common 


intereſt of the whole Empire, be the only objects of its 
care! a 
May the connexion between Great Britain ad Ireland be 


immortal; may the Britiſh Empire be one and indiviſible z 


and may the traitorous attempts, of all greedy, clamorous, 
ſturdy beggars, mendicant orators, ſham patriots, deſperate 


projectors, French agents, and ſpies, and Jacobin incen- 


diaries, to ſeparate this nation from the Dey Empire, be 
abortive |! 8 - 
May all ſuch traitors abjure the realm and depart (to uſe 
the phraſe of Mr. Henry Grattan,) “ riding on the waves of 
« the Atlantic ;” or may they meet the fate of Macheath's 
gang in the opera, and be all either hanged or tranſported ! 
May the Proteſtant religion, as now eſtabliſhed by law, 
continue to be the eſtabliſhed religion of the ſtate, and the 
Proteſtant aſcendancy in church and ſtate be immortal; may 
all its profeſſors be inſpired with true chriſtian courage, piety, 
and charity; and may all diſſæenters from that chriſtian com- 
munion, of whatſoever denomination, be reconciled and 


converted 
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bens to ĩt; and until it ſhall da the Almighty, 10 
to illuminate their underſtandings, as to work fuch a change 
in their opinions, may they enjoy perfect civil freedom i in the 
fulleſt and faireſt ſenſe, but may all ſuch of them as errone- 
ouſly maintain doctrines ſubverſive of the laws and conſtitu- 
tion of the ſtate, as points of faith, be excluded from all 
functions, offices and employments in the ate, which would 
furniſh them, with opportunity and power to ſubvert, or to 
attempt to ſubvert the conftitution of the Empire ! May the 
perfect civil freedom of the ſubject, never be artfully con- 
founded with the enjoyment, or capability of enjoyment, of 
the political power of the ſtate; and may excluſion from 
ſuch functions, offices and employments, of all members of 
any ſect of chriſtians, which maintain as points of faith, 
doctrines ſubverfive of the laws and conſtitution of the ſtate, 
continue, as long as they ſhall perſiſt | in Pu and main- 
taining ſuch doftrines | be OE TOs _ 
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CATHOLICS OF DUBLIN, &c. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
HENRY GRATTAMN 


SIR, 


WI are inſtructed by the Catholics of Dublin, to offer 
you their humble tribute of thanks and gratitude, as 
well for the eminent ſervices which you have rendered to 
this Kingdom, on various occaſions, as for your able and 
generous exertions in their cauſe. It is not eaſy to do juſtice 
to the merits of a man, whoſe name is connected with the 
moſt brilliant events of his time; and who has already ob- 
tained the higbeſl of all titles THE DELIVERER OF His 


COUNTRY ; but though it is impoſſible to add to your fame, 


by any terms we can employ, it muſt be grateful to you to 
learn, that you have a place, not only in the * but 
in the affections of your countrymen. 

To be thus loved and admired, is ſurely an enviable diſ- 
tinction. It may not, perhaps, be ſufficient to preſerve or 
_ purchaſe ſtation and power, at Court; but to a well-formed 


mind it is a ſource of purer ſatisfaction, than the favour and 


protection even of Monarchs or their Miniſters. 
Few men have had it in their power to do ſo much for their 
native land, as you Are done for Ireland. When you firſt 


entered 
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entered into public life, garriſon habits, and provincial pre- 
judices, were oppoſed to Iriſh intereſts and feelings ; and 
what was ſtill more difcouraging, the different deſcriptions 
of people in this country, far from being ready to meet in a 
common point for their mutual advantage, were kept aſun- 
der by perverſe and unintelligible antipathies of a religious 
nature. Into this chaos of contradictions, you infuſed-your 
ſpirit, and brought order, in ſome meaſure, out of confuſion. 

The firſt effort of your eloquence was to rouſe the Iriſh 
Parliament, to aſſert its own independence ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the habits of ſubjection which particular cauſes "ou 
induced, you were ſucceſsful. 

At preſent you are engaged i in a purſuit, 1 honoura- 
ble to your head, and ſtill more to your heart.. As Mover 
of the Catholic Bill, you are endeavouring to inculcate the 
neceſſity of moderation and juſtice, where you before inſpired 
courage ; and urging men who triumphed over foreign ſu- 
premacy, to an act of much greater dignity and difficulty, a 
| facrifice of the prejudices of their youth and education. 
In this work, fo full of genius and public ſpirit, and which 
goes to the creation of a people, as your former exertions 
went to the forming of a Conſtitution, you have already 
made conſiderable progreſs ; and when you and your illuſ- 
trious friends were called to the councils of a virtuous 
Viceroy, we looked with confidence to the e 
of your patriotic intentions. 

Some enemy, however, to the King and to the People, 
kas interpoſed his malignant and wicked ſuggeſtions, and en- 
deavoured to throw obſtacles in the way of our total eman- 
eipation. But we are far from giving way to ſentiments of 
deſpondency and alarm. We feel the juſtice of our preten- 
ions, and we are perſuaded that what is juſt will prevail 
over the arts of perfidy and falſehood. | 

What gives us the moſt ſenſible ſatisfaction is, the general 


union of ſentiment that pervades all ranks and deſcription of 
2 8 5 Iriſhmen 


Cel 


Iriſhmen on the preſent occaſion. Never before did Ireland 
ſpeak with a voice ſo unanimous.---Proteſtants and Catholics 
are at this moment united, and ſeem to have no other conteſt 
but who ſhall reſent moſt the outrage that has been offered 
to Iriſh pride, in the intended removal of a patriotic Viceroy 
from the Government---and you and your friends from the 
councils of this Kingdom. 

For our own part, it ſhall be our ſtudy to cultivate an 
union ſo happily begun. We have no ſelſiſh or narrow 
views. We do not wiſh to acquire privileges for ourſelves 
in order to abridge the privileges of others; for we know 
that in matters of Liberty. and Conſtitution, to pive is to 
gain. 

With regard to the men who may have the hardihood to 
take the ſituations which you and your friends are about to 
lay down, if, unfortunately for this country, ſuch an event 
ſhould happen, we ſhall only ſay that we do not envy them 
the ſenſations which they muſt take up at the ſame time. 
That man's temper muſt. be of ſteel, who can hold up his 
head amidſt the hiſſes of a betrayed and irritated Nation. 

As to you and your friends, your departure from power 
will not diſturb the ſerenity of your minds. The veneration 
and gratitude of the People will attend you in retirement, 
and will preſerve you from reflections, which muſt be the 
portion of thoſe who may be your diſmal and melancholy 
ſucceſſors. | | 

Signed by Order, 
THOMAS BRAUGHALL, Chairman. 
JOHN SWEETMAN, Secretary. 


Ms, 
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Mx. GRATTAN' s ANSWER. 


GEN TLEMEN, 

IN ſupporting you, I ſupport the bc have 
but one intereſt and one honour, and whoever gives privi- 
leges to you, gives vigour to all— The Proteſtant already 
begins to perceive it —a late attack has rallied the ſcattered 
ſpirits of the country, from the folly of religious ſchiſm to 
the recollection of national honour, and a nation's feuds are 
loſt in a nation's reſentment. YouR EMANCIPATION WILL 

' Pass---rely on it, YOUR EMANCIPATION MUST PASS—it 
may be death to one Viceroy---it will be the peace-offering 
of another ; and the laurel may be torn from the dead brow 
of one Governor, to be — converted into the olive of 
his ſucceſſor. . | 

Let me adviſe you by no means to poſtpone the conſider- 
ation of your fortunes till after the war—rather let Britain 
receive the benefit of your zeal during the exigency which 
demands it, and you yourſelves, while you are fighting to 
preſerve the bleſſing of a Conſtitution, have really and bona 
| fide thoſe bleſſings. 

My wiſh is that you ſhould be free Now—there is no 
other policy which is not low and little; let us at once in- 
ſtantly embrace, and greatly emancipate. - | 

On this principle I mean to introduce your bill, with your 
permiſſion, immediately after the receſs. 

You are pleaſed to ſpeak of the confidence and power 
with which for a moment I was £5 cpa to have been poſ- 
ſeſſed. 

When his Majeſty's Miniſters were - pleaſed to reſort to 
our ſupport, they took us with the incumbrance of our re- 
putation, and with all our debts and mortgages which we 
owed to our country. | 

To have accepted a ſhare of confidence and council with. 
out a view to private advantage, will not meet, I hope, with 

the 


/ 
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= diſapprobation of my country; but to have accepted that 


ſhare without any view to public advantage, would have 
been refinement on the folly of ambition--Meaſures therefore, 
public meaſures and arrangements—and that which is now 
diſputed, were ſtipulated by us---were promiſed in one 
quarter and with aſſurances, they were not reſiſted in 


another. 
In the ſervice of Government, under his Excellency's ad- 


miniſtration, we directed our attention to two great objects, 
the Kingdom and the Empire. We obtained certain bene- 


ficial laws the diſcovery and reformation of certain abuſes, 


and were in progreſs to reform more—we obtained a great 
force, and a great ſupply with the conſent and confidence 
of the people---Theſe were not the meaſures of courtiers— 
they were the meaſures of Miniſters. 

His Excellency Lord Fitzwilliam may boaft that he offered 
to the empire the affections of millions, a better aid to the 


war than his enemies can furniſh who have forfeited thoſe 


affections, and put themſelves in their place. 

So decidedly have the meaſures of Ireland ſerved the em- 
pire, that thoſe who were concerned in them might appeal 
from the cabals of the Britiſh Cabinet, to the ſenſe of the 
Britiſh nation.---I know of no cauſe afforded for the diſplea- 
ſure of the Engliſh Cabinet—but if ſervices done to Ireland 
are crimes which cannot be atoned for by exertions for the 
empire, I muſt lament the gloomy proſpect of both king- 
doms, and receive a diſcharge from the ſervice of Govern- 
ment, as the only honour an Engliſh Miniſter can confer on 
an Iriſh ſubject. 1 | 

I conceive the continuance of Lord Fitzwilliam as neceſ- 
{ary for the proſperity of this kingdom—his firm integrity is 
formed to correct, his mild manners to reconcile, and his pri- 
vate example to diſcountenance a progreſs of vulgar and rapid 
pollution: if he is to retire, I condole with my country---for 
myſelf, the pangs on that occaſion, I ſhould feel on render- 
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ing up my {mall portion of Miniſterial breath would be little, 
were it not for the gloomy proſpects afforded by thoſe dread- 
ful guardians which are likely to ſucceed. I tremble at the 
return to power of your old Taſk-maſters---that combination 
which galled the country with its tyranny, inſulted her by 
its manners—exhauſted her by its rapacity, and ſlandered 
her by its malice : ſhould ſuch a combination, (at once in- 
flamed as it muſt be now by the favour of the Britiſh Court, 
and by the reprobation of the Iriſh People,) return to power 
—I have no heſitation to ſay that TEEY WILL EXTIN- 
'GUISH IRELAND---OR IRELAND MUST REMOVE THEM 
Sit is not your caſe only, but that of the nation. I find 
the country already committed in the ſtruggle. I beg to be 
committed along with her, and to abide the ifſues of her 
fortunes. 

I ſhould have expected that * had been a Willem 
and faith in ſome quarter of another country, that would 
have prevented ſueh cataſtrophe—but I know it is no proof 
of that wiſdom, to take the taxes, continue the abuſes, damp 
the zeal, and daſh away the affection of ſo important a mem- 
ber of the empire as the people of Ireland; and when. this 
country came forward, cordial and confident with the offer- 
ing of her treaſure and blood, and reſolute to ſtand or fall 


- with the Britiſh nation; it is, I ſay, no proof of wiſdom 


nor generoſity, to ſele that moment to Foun a dagger in 


her heart. 
But whatſoever ſhall be the event, I will adhere to her 


intereſts to the laſt moment of my life. 


HENRY GRATTAN. 
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MY FELLOW-CITIZENS OF DUBLIN! 


I THANK you for paſt favours; I have found in you kind 


and gracious Maſters—you have found in me an unprofita- 


ble Servant; — under that impreſſion I beg to aſſure you, 
that ſo long as the preſent ſtate of Repreſentation in the 
Commons Houſe continues, ſo long muſt I reſpectfully de- 


cline the honour of ſoliciting at Foun hands a ſeat in that 


Aſſembly. 
On this principle it was I withdrew from Parliament, to- 


gether with thoſe with whom I act—and I now exerciſe my 


privilege, and diſcharge my duty in communicating with 
my Conſtituents, at the eve of a General Election, fome 
ſay an immediate Diſſolution, when I am to render back a 


truſt, which, until Parliament ſhall be reformed, I do not 


aſpire to re- aſſume. The account of the moſt material parts 
of my conduct, together with the reaſon of my reſolution, 
will be the ſubject of this letter. 


When I ſpeak of my conduct, I mean chat adopted in 


common and in concert with the other Gentlemen. We 


ſhould have felt ourſelves deficient in duty if we had not 


made one effort before the cloſe of the Parliament, for the re- 


ſtoration of domeſtic peace, by the only means by which it 


ſeemed attainable—conciliation ;—and if we had not ſub- 
B | _ mitted 
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mittee our opinions, however fallible, and our anxieties, how- 
ever inſi gnificant, on a ſubje& which in its exiſtence ſhook 
your ſtate, and in its conſequences muſt ſhake the empire. 
Our opinion was, that the origin of the evil, the ſource of 
the diſcontent, and the parent of the diſturbance was to be 
_ traced to an ill-ſtarred and deſtructive endeavour, on the 
part of the Miniſter of the Crown, to give to the Monarch 
a power which the Conſtitution never intended: to render 
the King in Parliament every thing, and the People nothing; 
and to work the People completely out of the Houſe of 
Commons, and in their place to ſeat and eſtabliſh the Chief 
Magiſtrate abſolute and irreſiſtible ; it appeared to us that a 
Miniſter guilty of ſuch a crime, is as much a traitor to the 
Conſtitution, as the People would be to the King, if they 
ſhould advance in arms, and place their leader on the Throne 
more guilty of treaſon in equity and juſtice—becauſe in 
them it would be only rebellion againſt their creature, the 
King—but in the other it would be rebellion againſt his 
creator, the People : it occurred to us, that in this country 
the offence would: be ſtill higher, becauſe in this country, it 
would be the introduction not only of a deſpotic but of a 
foreign yoke, and the revival of that great queſtion which 
in 1782 agitated this country, and which, till your Parlia- 
ment. ſhall be reformed, muſt agitate this country for ever. 
We thought no Iriſhman—we were ſure no honeſt Iriſhman 
would ever be in heart with Government, fo long as the 
Parliament of this country ſhall be influenced by the Cabinet 
of England, and were convinced that the people would not 
be the more reconciled to a foreign yoke, becauſe re-impoſed 
by the help of their own countrymen ; as long as they think 
this to be the caſe, we were convinced they will hate the 
_ Adminiſtration, and the Adnumiſtration will hate them ; 
on this principle we recollect the Parliament of this country 
pledged their lives and fortunes in 1782—though ſome ſeem 
to have thought better of it fince, and are ready to pledge 
their lives and fortunes againſt this principle. We could 
3 | not 
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not ſeriouſſy believe, that the people of Ireland were ready 
to reſiſt the legiſlative uſurpation of the Britiſh Parliament, 
in whoſe ſtation the greatneſs of the tyrant would have qua- 
| lified the condition of the ſlave—and that the ſame people 
were now ready to proſtrate themſelves to the legiſlative 
uſurpation of another body—a Britiſh Cabinet—a humiliated, 
and a tame tyrant. We recollected to have heard, that the 
friends of Miniſtry had lamented that-England had not ac- 
ceded to the American claim of excluſive legiflature—and 
afterward attempted to re-eſtabliſh Britiſh dominion, by 
influencing the American Aſſembly. We ſaw the Miniſtry 
purſue that very plan toward Ireland which they regretted 
they had not reſorted to in the cafe of America. We need 
not repeat the particulars but we ſaw the reſult to be on 
the mind of the people a deep-rooted and eſtabliſhed diſcon- 
tent and jealouſy, and we conceived that whatever conſpira- 
cies exiſted in any extent or degree, proceeded from that 
original and parent conſpiracy in the Miniſter to ſubvert the 
Parliamentary Conſtitution by the influence of the Crown. 
It appeared to us, that the diſcontent and diſturbance ſo 
created, was greatly encreaſed by another cauſe, the treat- 
ment of his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects. It is the buſineſs 
of the Miniſter to obſerve the changes in the national ſpirit, 
as much as the changes of foreign combinations ;—it was 
the misfortune of our Miniſtry that they never attended to 
thoſe changes; they did not perceive that the religious prin- 
ciple and temper, as well as the political, had undergone on 
the Continent, in America, and in Ireland, a fundamental 
alteration; that the example of America had had prodigious 
effect on Europe; the example and doctrine of Europe had 
bad no effect on America; they did not fee that in conſe- 
quence of that cauſe (there were other cauſes allo) the Iriſh 
Catholic of 1792 did not bear the ſmalleſt reſemblance to 
the Iriſh Catholic of 1692; that the influence of Pope, 
Prieſt, and Pretender were at an end.—QOther dangers, and 
other influences might have ariſen—new objects and new 
| | paſſions; 
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paſſions ;—the mind of the people is never ſtationary—the 
mind of courts is often ſtagnant, but thoſe new dangers were 
to be provided againſt in a manner very different from the 
proviſions made againſt the old. Indeed, the continuation 
of 'the old ſyſtem of ſafety approximated and ſecured the 
new danger - unfortunately our Miniſters did not think ſo ; 
they thought, they ſaid, that the Iriſh Catholic, notwith- 
ſtanding the American revolution, notwithſtanding the 
French revolution, religious as well as political, was till 
the bigot of the laſt century that with reſpe& to him the 
age had ſtood ſtill that he was not impreſſed with the new 
ſpirit of liberty, but ſtill moped under the old ſpirit of bi- 
gotry, and rumjnated on the triumph of the croſs—the 
power of Catholic Hierarchy, the riches of the Catholic 
Clergy, and the ſplendour of the Catholic Church. You 
will find the ſpeeches of the Catholic opponents, particularly 
the Miniſterial declaimers, dream on in this manner, and 
you will find from the publication of thoſe ſpeeches, and 
of the Catholics, that the latter had laid aſide their preju- 
dices, but that the Minifters had not: and one of the cauſes 
why thoſe Miniſters alledged that the Catholic mind had not 
advanced, was, that their own mind had ſtood Rill; the 
State was the bigot, and the People the philoſopher. "The 
' progreſs of the human mind in the courſe of the laſt 25 
years, has been prodigious in Ireland. I remember when 
there ſcarcely appeared a publication in a newſpaper of any 
degree of merit which was not traced to ſome perſon of 
note, on the part of Government or the Oppoſition ; but 
now a multitude of very powerful publications appear from 
authors entirely unknown, of profound and ſpirited inveſti- 
gation. There was a time when all learning in Europe was 
confined to the Clergy—it then advanced among the higher 
orders of the Laity, and now it has gone among the People: 
and when once the powers of intellect are poſſeſſed, by the 
great body of the nation, *tis madneſs to hope to impoſe on 


that nation civil or religious —— particularly in thoſe 
whoſe 
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whoſe underſtandings have been ſtationary, though their 
power and riches have been progreſſive. The politics of the 
Caſtle, with the religious feuds of Ireland, had occupied 
and engroſſed their mind—the eye of that mind or their in- 
tellectual viſion had become of courſe ſubtile indeed, but 
extremely little on the other hand, the politics of Europe 
and America had occupied the mind of the people; and 
therefore the mind of the people had become comprehenſive 
—-and when the former complained of the preſs, they com- 
Plained of the ſuperiority of the popular underſtanding, It 
appeared to us, that the beſt remedy was to raiſe the under- 
ſtanding of the great by enlarging the ſphere of its actions; 
viz. Reforming the Parliament.—But to return, —The Mi- 
niſtry however thought proper to perſiſt in hoſtility to the 
Catholic body on a falſe ſuppoſition of its bigotry : the con- 
| ſequence of ſuch an attempt was, that the great body of the 
_ Catholics, I mean that part the moſt popular and energetic, 
diſappointed, ſuſpeCted, reviled and wearied, united with 
that other great body of reformers, and formed a Catholic, 
Preſbyterian, and Proteſtant league, for the freedom of that 
religion, and the free and full repreſentation of the people. 
Out of this league a new political religion aroſe, ſuperſeding 
in political matter, all influence of prieſt and parſon, and 
burying for ever theological diſcord in the love of civil and 
political liberty. This is at preſent in all political matters 
the Iriſh religion. What is the Iriſh religion? Unanimity 
againſt Deſpotiſm.—Viewing the ſtate of the country in this 
light, it appeared to us that the unconſtitutional influence of 
the Crown, and the proſcription of the Catholics, were the 
fundamental cauſes of our diſcontent and jealouſy : with 
theſe there exiſted other diſcontents diſtin from theſe cauſes; 
without theſe cauſes inſignificant, but with theſe cauſes 
creating great agitation and diſturbance. #4 
Two remedies occurred—coercion and conciliation: we 
oppoſed the former, and we propoſed the latter—T will trouble 
you with our reaſons; we conſidered the ſyſtem of coer- 
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cion would in the firſt inſtance 4407 the liberty of the 
people and in the ſecond inſtance would ſubvert the autho- 
* rity and powers of Government. Here I beg to recur to 
what T have juſt obſerved on the neceſſity for thoſe who ad- 
miniſter a country to advert to the changes that take place in 
the temper and underſtanding of the people. Unfortunately 
the Miniſtry provided, for the purpoſe of making the people 
quiet and contented, a ſyſtem of laws and proclamations, 
which had they been quiet before would have rendered them 
diſtracted. I need not repeat them—we all know them— 
we had the barren office of giving it fruitleſs oppoſition—we 
ſaw a ſpirit of term had gone forth—it had conquered in 
America—it had conquered in France—both here and in 
England it exiſted, and was chiefly nouriſhed and-propagated 
by the abuſes of our Government.—It appeared to us that 
the beſt way of ſtarving that ſpirit was to remove its food; 
far otherwiſe the propoſers of the plan of coercion ;—they 
thought it better to feed that ſpirit and to cheriſh the abuſes 
and encreaſe them they hoped to fortify their Conſtitution 


againſt an epidemic diſtemper, by preſerving uncured the 


old gouts and rheumatiſms, and a hoſt of other diſorders. 
The power of limited monarchy was not to be preſerved by 
conſtitutional power, which is its natural ally; but by deſ- 
potic power, which is its natural death and diffolution. In- 
ſtead of correcting the abuſes of the State, they invented laws 
which were themſelves an abuſe, and proclamations which 
were an abuſe alſo; and which greatly, though filently, pro- 

pagated the new principle. There are two ways by which a 


new principle ſpreads—one is by arms—and by martyrdom 


the other. The Mahometan religion was propagated by arms 
—it pleaſed Providence that the Chriſtian religion ſhould have 
been propagated by the latter. See whether the unfortunate 
choice of our Miniſters has not given to the new principle the 
benefit of both—they have fled before it abroad, and they 
have trampled on it at home, and given it the double recom- 
mendation of conqueſt and martyrdom. This conſideration 
: | Was 
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was one of my objections to perſiſt in the war with France, | 
on account of Brabant, and it is one of my objeQions to per- 
fiſt in a war with the Triſh on account of venal boroughs. 
Had the Government inſtead of aggravꝛting, reſtrained abuſes, 
they would have put the State at the head of a ſpirit of Re- 
form, which they could no longer reſiſt, and could only hope 
to moderate—it was to ſuch a policy, adopted by Queen 
Elizabeth, that the church of England owes principally what 
it retains of power and ſplendour preſerved by the Govern- 
ment of the Country who took the lead in the Reformation 
— but our”s fell into a different project they armed cap-a-pie 
againſt a ſpirit which they could not confine by arms abroad 
nor by executions at home, and therefore inſtead of being at 
the head of popular meaſures, they were at the tail of them; 
in the Catholic queſtion, in the place bill, in the penſion bill, 

in every bill of a popular tendeney they reſiſted at firſt, they 
yielded at laſt, reluctantly and imperfectly, and then oppoſed, 

condemned and betrayed the principle. of their own acquieſ- 
cence—they agreed to a place bill for inſtance, and then they 


multiplied places manifold. What is the bar bill or the bill 


thatcreates thirty new places for the Gentlemen of the Law? 
They agreed to the firſt Catholic bill, and then proſeribed the 
perſon of the Catholic, and oppoſed his freedom in corpora» 
tions; ; they had before agreed to the eſtabliſhment of the inde- 
pendency of the Iriſh Parliament, and then had created a a 
multitude of officers to make that independency a name. It 
is reported to have been ſaid by ſome of the Miniſters of Eng- 
land, that his Majeſty's reign has been to Ireland a courſe of 
_ conceſſion, and it was much a ſubje& of wonder that the 
people of Ireland ſhould perſiſt in their diſſatisfaction.— The 
__ anſwer to thoſe Miniſters is obvious, the conceſſions were 
extorted from Miniſters by the perſeverance of Oppoſition, 
and they were rendered abortive by the treachery of Miniſters. 
The recognition of our Parliamentary Rights has been ren- 
dered abortive by unexampled exertions of bribery and cor- 
9 | ruption; 
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option; the freedom of our trade by debt and war, and the 
elective privileges of our Catholics by a courſe of perſonal 


- perſecution, and corporate influence, and on the whole the 
benefit of Conſtitutional laws, by the adminiſtration of an 


uneonſtitutional Government. When the Miniſters talk of 
their conceſſions to Ireland, do they know the conceſſions of 
Ireland to them? do they know the debt of the war? Con- 
tinue that rate of expence, and the Engliſh wars of the next 
century will have the ſame effect as the Engliſh prohibition 


of the laſt—they will annihilate the trade of Ireland. But to 


return to the Adminiſtration. They relapſed into their vio- 


lence when they recovered from their fears, and their ſyſtem 


bas been therefore occaſionallyviolent and weak, never ſtrong 


and uniform. It is an obſervation of Lord Bacon, that the 


fall of one of the Roman Emperors was not due to his ty= 


ranny nor his relaxation, but to both, and that the fluctuating 


ſyſtem is ever fatal. Tis an obſervation of the ſame author, 


that the way to reſiſt the progreſs of a new ſect is to correct the 


abuſes of the old ones. Unhappiſy our Miniſters differed 


from Bacon—their ſyſtem was faithful to no one principle, 
either of violence or conceſſion. We objected that it could 
not now reſort to unqualified violence without incurring all 

the objections belonging to a policy of ſubmiſſion coupled with 
a policy of violence, and that it could not hope to obtain the ad- 


vantages appertaining to either. In purſuit of ſuch a ſyſtem 


the Miniſtry ſeemed to us to have loſt not only their diſere- 


tion but their temper— they ſeemed vexed with themſelves 


for being angry they ſeemed to become in a paſſion with 


themſelves, becauſe they had loſt their temper with the 
people in its ſtruggle with popular rights, the State, like a 


furious wreſtler, loſt its breath as well as its dignity—as if an 


angry father ſhould loſe his temper with his child, in which 
caſe the old fool is moſt incorrigible : in the mean time the 


enemy ſeemed to underſtand our ſituation perfectly well, and 
. relied on our expences for diſſolving our credit, and our in- 
temperance for difolving our authority ; a and at the very time 


when - 


i 
8 when we were precipitating on ſuch meaſures at home, we 
were receiving the moſt melancholy communications from 


abroad; we ſaw the Miniſter retreating from the enemy with 
as rapid a ſtep as he advanced upon the people, going back, 


and back, and back, while the Democratic principle in Europe 


was getting on and on, like a miſt at the heels of the coun- 


tryman, ſmall at firſt and lowly, but ſoon aſcending to the | 


hills and overcaſting the hemiſphere. Like the Government 
we wiſhed to provide againſt this ſtorm ; like the Govern- 
ment we wiſhed to diſarm the people; as the beſt means of 
ſafety, we wiſhed to diſarm the people; but it was by the 
only method by which a free people can be diſarmed—we 
wiſhed to diſarm the people of their grievances, and then 
| their other arms, their leſs dangerous arms, the bayonet, and 
even the pike, would be retained for no other uſe but the 
uſe of the Government. A naked man oppreſſed by the 


State is an armed poſt. A few decent Biſhops ſent to the 
Tower againſt law produced the Revolution. Mr, Hamden 


and the four other innocent perſons arraigned by Charles I, 
for high treaſon, produced the civit war ;—that grey-ocoated 
man, or the green man ſent on board a tender, or detained 
in priſon without trial, he, too, will have his political conſe- 
quence. — Senſible acts of violence have an epidemio force 
they operate by ſympathy they poſſeſs the air as it were by 
certain tender influences, and ſpread the kindred paſſion 
through the whole of the community. No wonder that 
difficulties have encreaſed on the Government! Sad experi- 
ment l- to blood the magiſtracy with the poor man's li berty, 


| and employ the rich like a pack of Government blood-hounds 


to hunt down the poor! As of violence like theſe put an 
end to all law as well as liberty, or the affeQation and ap- 
pearance of either.— In the courſe of the ſeſſion we aſked, 
Ts what end all this? and accompanied our queſtion by 
Rating the enfeebled reſources of the country—we had men- 


teened at the beginning that the debt of the war had been 
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about 5,000,000]. we were told that it was an error ; I with 
it had been ſo; but, on examination, that fum appeared 
ſomewhat about the debt of the war. And it will appear, 
if the preſent loans are filled, that the debt of the war will 


— be near 8 oo, oo We ſubmitted to the effects of the war 
on the reſources of the country, and here again it was ſaid 


o 


we were in error; I wiſh we had been ſo : But at what in- 


tereſt does the ſtate borrow money? an intereſt which be- 
tween man and man would be uſury, and nearly double the 
former rate. We mentioned the ſtate of the revenue to have 
declined: Again we were contradicted: But what is the fact ? 
What buſineſs is now done on the quay ?—We did not "wiſh 
to reveal the arcana imperii ; we ſtated nothing more than 
appeared from the terms propoſed in the Gazette, from the 
returns of your Cuſtom-houſe, and the printed reſolutions 
touching the ſtate of your manufactures: and we ſtated 
thoſe public facts, not to damp the public confidence in the 
defence of the country, but to abate a little of that frantic 
confidence manifeſted i in a determination, at the hazart of 7 
her ſafety, togo on with a ſyſtem of domeſtic coercion, till 
the Miniſter ſhould conquer the People—and of foreign 
war, till the ſame Miniſter ſhould atchieve another conqueſt 
at the riſque of general ruin—till he ſhould, ſword in hand, 
recover Brabant: that Miniſter has found it a more preſſing 
experiment to defend Cork than to take Flanders, as the 
Emperor has found it a ſafer experiment to abandon Flan- 
ders and Italy to ſave Vienna. We mentioned thoſe our 
objections to ſuch folly then, and! repeat them now, not to 
damp your zeal againſt a foreign enemy, but to confine the 
zeal of Government to one enemy, and to deprecate a ſccond 
enemy,—our own people, and a civil war added to a foreign 
one. Such was the ſyſtem of coercion. To oppoſe a re- 
me dy is eaſy; to propoſe one is difficult and grating ; it ap- 
| peared to us that we ſhould fail in duty and in candour, It; 
when we reſiſte d the project of Government, we did not ſub- | 
mit a plan of our own, and the only ran £ that appeared to 
us 
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us to promiſe peace and proſperity was conciliation ; we pro- 


poſed accordingly, the Emancipation of the Catholics, and a 


Reform in the Commons Houſe of Parliament. To the 
firſt it was objected, that ſuch a meaſure was irreconcileable 


with the ſafety of the King or the connexion with England. 
| To the firſt objection we anſwered, that the capacities of 
three-fourths of the peaple ſhould not be made a perſonal 
compliment to his Majeſty, and that the pretence for taking 


away thoſe capacities ſhould not be the religion of his Ma- 


jeſty's allies, of his preſent ſubje&s of Canada, of his late ſub- 
jects of Corſica, of a conſiderable part of his fleet, and of a 
great part of his army; that the principles that placed his 


family on the throne were thoſe of Liberty; and that his 


Iriſh ſubjects, if not convicted of felony, were entitled to the 
benefit of thoſe principles; and that the Catholics have in 
Juſtice and reaſon at leaſt as good a right to Liberty as his 
Majeſty has to the Crown. We obſerved, that the only i im- 
pediment to the Catholic claim, as the law now ſtands, was the 
oath requiring the abjuration of the worſhip of the Virgin 


Mary, and of the doctrine of the real preſence; that to make 


theſe points, at ſuch a time as this, matter of alarm to the 


ſafety of the King, was to give an air of cidicule to the ſerious ' 


calamities in which thoſe his Miniſters had involved him; 


that ſuch opinions, now abſtracted from foreign politics, it 
was beyond the right or the power of the State to ſettle or 


puniſn; that Kings had no right to enter into the tabernacle 
of the human mind, and hang up there the images of their 
own orthodoxy ; that the Catholics did not inſiſt his Majeſty 
ſhould be of their religion ; that his Majeſty had no right to 
exact that the Catholics ſhould be of his; that we know of 
no royal rule either for religion or mathematics ; and indeed 
the diſtance between divine and human nature being infinite, 
the proportion in that reference between the King and the 
ſubject is loſt, and therefore in matters of religion they both 
are equally dark, and ſhould be equally humble; and when 


S or Kings aſſume a dictation on that ſubject, they aſ- 


ſ ume 


tay 


ſame a familiarity wah the Almighty, which i is excels of blaſ- - 


phemy as. well as of blindneſs. . Our contemplation, the moſt 
profound on Divine Nature, can only lead us to one great 


concluſion, our own. immeaſurable i inanity; from whence we 


ſhould learn, that we can never ſerve God but in ſerving his 


ereatute; and to think we ſerve God by a profuſion of prayer, 


when we degrade and proſeribe his creature and our fellow- 
creature, was to ſuppoſe Heaven, like the Court of Princes, 


a region of flattery, and that man can there procure a holy 


eonnivance at his inhumanity, on the perſonal application of 


luxurious and complimentary devotion. Or, if the argument 
Vvere to deſcend from religious to moral ſtudy, ſurely, ſurely 


Miniſters ſhould have remembered that the Catholics had 


contributed greatly to the expences of the war, and had bled 
profuſely therein; that they themſelves were much in debt 
to human nature, and ſhould not loſe that one opportunity of 
paying a very ſmall part of it, merely by a reſtoration of 
loyal ſubjeQs to their own inheritance, their liberty. We 
 Tuggeſted ſuch a ſtep as a meaſure. of policy as well as juſtice, 
with a view to the ſtrength and power of his Majeſty, who 
was moſt improperly made a bar to ſuch a conceſſion. We 


ſuggeſted that his ſi tuation with regard to America - to Eu- 


rope to his allies and enemies, was critical; and that it was 
a mockery of that ſituation to ſ uppoſe, that the worſhip of the 


Vi irgin Mary, or the doctrine of the real preſence, conſtituted 
any part of the Royal difficulties ; «hat there was no ſpectre 


to diſturb the Royal imagination, but an exiſting ſubſtance— 
a gigantic form walked the earth at this moment, who ſmote 


Crowns with a hundred hands, and opened for the ſeduction 
of their ſubjeQs a hundred arms—Demoeracy ; ; and we im- 
plored Miniſters againſt ſuch an enemy to ally and identify 
the King with all his people, without diſtinction of religion, 


and not to detach him from any part of them to make a miſe- 
Table alliance with Prieftcraft, which was a falling cauſe, and 


a ſuperannuated folly. With regard to the danger offered 


to the connexion VI England from the emancipation of the 
| | Catholics, 


. 
Catholics, \ we Chlirvea, that the argument v. was of a moſt 
dangerous and inſulting nature, for it amounted to a decla- 
ration that the privileges of a vaſt portion of a nation ſhould 
be ſacrificed to another country; that it was not the old in- 
ter nal queſtion, Whether the privileges of one part of Ireland 
ſhould be ſacrificed to the ambition of the other, but whether 
a vaſt deſcription of the people of Ireland ſhould be ſacrificed 
to England? we obſerved, that in this part of the argument 
we need not recur to juſtice, we might rely on policy ; and 
we aſked, Was it the policy of England for the purity of Iriſh 
faith to make experiments on Iriſh allegiance ? We did not 
wiſh to. exaggerate—but were juſtified in making this ſuppo- 
| fition—ſuppoſe Ireland the ſeat of Government, and that 
for the better ſecuring the ſafety of the King, here reſident, | 
and for the connexion of Great Britain with Ireland, that 
the Iriſh ſhould incapacitate all the Proteſtants of England? 
the ſame affe&ion which England, on that uppoſition, would 
afford to the Iriſh, the ſame affection ſhe has now a right to 
expect from Ireland. When England had conquered France, 
poſſeſſed America, guided the councils of Pruſſia, directed 
Holland, and intimidated Spain; when ſhe was the great 
. weſtern oracle, to which the nations of the earth repaired, 
from whence to draw eternal oracles of policy and freedom 
—when her root extended from continent to continent, and 
| the dew of the two hemiſ pheres watered her branches—then, 
indeed, we allowed with leſs danger, but never with juſtice, 
ſhe might have made ſacrifice to the claims of the Iriſh, I 
do not mean, we did not mean, to preſs a ſenſe of the change 
which has taken place in the power of England, further than 
to prevent further changes more mortifying and deciſive, and 
to impreſs on Great Britain this i important conviction, that 
as Ireland is neceſſary to her, ſo is complete vnd perfect li- 
berty neceſſary to Ireland, and that both iſlands muſt be drawn 
much cloſer to a free Conſtitution, that they may be drawn 
cloſer to one another. The ſecond part of our plan of con- 
ciliation was the Reform of Parliament. The object of the 


plan was, to reſtore the Houſe of Commons to the people. 
| . If 
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If the plan Jo not accompliſh that, it is not the idea of the 
framers; but no plan could ſatisfy thoſe perſons who wiſhed 
to retain the credit of Reformers and the influence of Boroughs 
— no plan could ſatisfy thoſe who complained when any 
veſtige of borough influence was continued, that the Parlia- 
ment was not reformed, and when the veſtiges were ſwept 
away, that the Conſtitution was demoliſhed—no plan could 
ſatisfy thoſe who deſired that the boroughs ſhould be de- 

ſtroyed and preſerved, and were willing to let the people fit 
in the Houſe of Commons, provided the Ariſtocracy ſat in 
their lap. It is in favour of the plan ſubmitted, that, with- 
out any communication whatever with the other ſide of the 
water, it bears a ſtrong and cloſe reſemblance to the plan pro- 
poſed in the Parliament of Great Britain, and in that reſem- 
blance carries with it a preſumption that it has a foundation in 
common ſenſe and common intereſt ; the objections to it, 
founded on the preſumed antiquity of the borough ſyſtem, 
| hardly ventured to make their appearance ; examination into 
the ſubject had ſhown, that the greater part of the Iriſh 
boroughs were creations by the houſe of Stuart, for the avow- 
ed purpoſe of modelling and ſubverting the Parliamentary 
. Conſtitution of Ireland; that theſe were underſtated, when 
called abuſes in the Conſtitution, that they were groſs and 
monſtrous. violations, recent and wicked innovations, and 
fatal uſurpations on the Conſtitution by Kings whoſe family 
Joſt the Throne for crimes leſs deadly to freedom, and who 
in their Star- Chamber tyranny—intheir Court of High Com- 
miſſion — in their Ship- money, or in their diſpenſing power, 
did not commit an act ſo diabolical in intention, ſo mortal 
in prineiple, or ſo radically. ſubverſive of the fundamental 
rights of the realm, as the fabrication of boroughs, which 
is the fabrication of a Court Parliament, and the excluſion 
of a Conſtitutional Commons, and which is a ſubverſion, 
not of the fundamental laws, but of the Conſtitutional Law- 5 
giver; you baniſh that family for the other aQs, and you 
"retain that act by which they have baniſhed the Commons. 
| | . 
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It was obje&ed with more ſucceſs that the conſtitution of 
boroughs, however in theory defective, has worked well in 
fact; but it appeared to us that this was an hiſtoric error 
we ſtated, in anſwer to that objection, that the birth of the 
. borough inundation, was the deſtruction of liberty and pro- 
| perty—that James I. the King who made that inundation, 
by that means deſtroyed the titles of his Iriſh ſubjects to 


_ *their lands, without the leaſt ceremony—the robbery of his 


liberty was immediately followed by the robbery of his pro- 
perty : for, rely on it, the King that takes liberty will very 
ſoon take away property—he will rob the ſubje& of his li- 
berty by influence; and then he may plunder him of his 
Property by ſtatute. - There were at that time, the Hiftorian 
adds, inferior grievances : What. were they? martial law | 
and extortion by the ſoldiers, in levying the King's duties— 
a criminal juriſdiction exerciſed by the Caſtle chamber, and 
a judicial power by the Council. Theſe inferior and thoſe 
ſuperior grievances, amounted to no law at all. How could 
it happen, ſays the Hiſtorian, that the King could do all this 
with ſo ſmall an army, ſeize the properties of the ſubjeQs, 
and tranſport the inhabitants? I will preſ| ume to conjecture z 
— the King had another inſtrument, more ſubtile and more 
pliable than the ſword—and againſt the liberty of the ſub- 
ject, more cold and deadly, a Court inſtrument, that mur- 
ders freedom without the mark of blood—palls itſelf in the 
covering-of the conſtitution, and in her own colours, and 
in her name plants the dagger, a borough Parliament. 
Under this borough ſyſtem, the reign of James was bad, 
but the next was worſe; the grievances which England com- 
plained of under Charles I. were committed in Ireland alſo. 
E Thoſe meaſures I mean called the new Councils—they 
had been aggravated here by an attempt to confiſcate the 
province of Connaught: there is extant a correſpondence 
on the ſubje& of Ireland, between the King and his De- 
puty, Lord Strafford, of a moſt criminal and diſguſting na- ; 
ture; his Majeſty begins by profeſſing his general horror of 
| | . 1 
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the conſtitütion —he proceed: to acknowledge his particular 
injuries to the Iriſh: he owned that he had defrauded the 
Triſh of their promiſed graces, and he expoſed his fears 
that they had a right in juſtice to aſk what it was his in- 
tereſt, as it appeared to be his determination, to-refuſe. His 
Deputy — what does he do? he exceeds his royal maſter in 
his zeal againſt the pretenſions of Ireland. A judicious 
Court ſycophant will often flatter the Court of St. James, 
by Iriſh facrifice, whether it is the Conſtitution, or the fair 
name of the country. He, the Deputy, had, ſaid the Hiſto- 
Tian, two great objeAs—one was to fleece the people of Ire- 
land, and the other was to cheat them—to get the money, 
and to elude the graces. He ſucceeded—Why ? becauſe 
there was another a third inſtrument, worſe than himſelf 
—a borough Parliament—that borough Parliament met— 
it voted ſix ſubſidies, and redreſſed nothing—this is virtue 
and public ſpirit, in compariſon to what it did after—after 
committing theſe crimes, for which the Deputy juſtly loſt 
his head—after having ſeized part of the province of Con- 
naught — after inflicting martial law —monopolies—raif- 
ing an army againſt lau and money to pay that army againſt 
hw aſter fining and confining againſt law the borongh 
Partiament vote that Deputy an extraordinary ſupply, and 
in the preamble of the act they paſs on that Deputy an ex- 
traordinary panegyric, with ſuch a thorough conviction of 
his iniquity and their own, that they after.impeach that very 
_ Minifter for thoſe very acts, and record a proteſtation againſt 
the record of their panegyric, to give way to the meanneſs 
of another borough Parliament, who, on the return of his 
family; cancels the record of the proteſtation, to reſtore the . 
force of the panegyric ; maſſacre - confuſion — civil war 
religious fury followed naturally, and of courſe. Here 
you ſee hatched and matured, the egg that produced the 
maſſacre, and all that brood of mortal conſequences. 
_ - The principles of right were rooted out of the land by 


Government—and they were amazed at anarchy ! the bar- 
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riers againſt inundation were removed by the Government 


and they were aftoniſhed to be overwhelmed by a popular 
torrent! the principles of robbery were planted by the De- 


puty—and the Government were ſurpriſed at the growth of 
Popular pillage ! | Had the country been left to a ſtate of a 
 barbarous nature, ſhe could not have been fo ſhattered and 
convulſed, as when thus reduced to a ſtate of barbagous art, 
—where the Government had vitiated that Parliamentary 
Conſtitution it profeſſed to introduce ; and had introduced, 
without profeſſing it, influence not civilization; had ſet 
one order of the nation in feud againſt the other—had taint- 
ed the gentry with the itch of venality (there was bribery, 
in thoſe days, as well as violence), and had given them ideas 
of vice, but not days of refinement. I paſs over a hundred 
and thirty years, a horrid vacuum in your hiſtory of borough 
Parliaments — ſa ve only as it has been filled with four horrid 
images, in the four-fold proſcription of the religion, trade, 
of the Judicative, and Legiſlative authority of the country 
by the commercial reſtrictions of William, the penal laws 
of William and Anne, and the declaratory act of the Gh 
of George: and I come to the boundary of the gulph, 
where the Conſtitution begins to ſtir and live in an oGenn'al 
bill—accompaaied, however, with, and corrected by a court 
project of new parliamentary influence and degradation: 
This project may be called a court plan for reforming borough 
parliaments—but reforming them, not on the principle of 
popular repreſentation, but of a more complete. and perfect 


_ excluſion and baniſhment of the Commons. The people had 


- begun to form certain combinations with the Oligarchy— 


and, like weeds, began to grow a little about the doors and 


courts of their own Houſes of Partiament—and, like weeds, 


it was thought proper to baniſh them ; and as Government 
had before reſorted to the ereation of boroughs to overwhelm 


the Commons, ſo now they reſorted to a new hoſt of places 


and penſions, to overwhelm the Oligarchy. This is the 


famous half million, or the experiment of the Caſtle, to ſe- 
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cure the dependance of Parliament, and to prevent the for- 
mation of an Iriſh party againſt the domination of a Britiſh 
Cabinet. The Court could not then, like the 1ſt James and 
the iſt Charles, command to riſe up a new fabric of boroughs, 
like a regal Pandemonium, to conſtitute a regal Houſe of 
Commons: it therefore engendered a young and numerous 
family of places and penſions, to bribe, and to buy, and to 
ſplit and ſhatter, and to corrupt the Oligarchy. Thus were 
the People onee more excluded from the chance of influence 
in Parliament—and, as it were, ſhouldered from the threſh- 
old of their own houſe, by a hoſt of placemen and penſioners, 
Who had left the cauſe of the Country, to follow the fortunes 
of the Ariſtocracy—and now left the Ariſtocracy, to follow 
the fortunes of the Court—and then voted new loans and 
new taxes, to furniſh wages for the double apoſtacy. You 
had now but little to give up—and that little you ſurren- 
dered: you gave your proviſion-trade, by an embargo of 76, 
to the contraftors—and you ſurrendered by new loans and 
taxes, your revenues to the Miniſter, You accompanied 
theſe ſacrifices with the unvarying felicitations of borough 
Parliaments, on the virtues of Government, on the great 
and growing proſperity of your country and her commerce 
D hich bring the poor progreſs of the country, your bo- 
8. ough hiſtory, and that of your Chief Governors (a conti- 
nuation of Rapine, they have been wittily called) to the cataſ- 
trophe of 79, which found your ſtate a bankrupt, and your 
community a beggar—and' which induced Parliament to de- 
| clare, that ſuch has been the working of your boroughſyſtem, 
and ſuch the ſenſe of that Parliament reſpeCting it, that 
nothing but a free trade could ſave the country from im- 
pending ruin. I wiſh to ſpeak with all honour of the Parlia- 
ment at that moment, but muſt recollect the circumſtances 
of that moment. Why did Parliament expreſs itſelf in that 
manner, at that time, and demand its rights a ſhort time af- 
ter? becauſe Parliament was, at thoſe moments, in contact 
with the People—and it is the object of the Reform that ſhz 
ſhould 


„ 
mould continue in contact with the People always, and with 
the Miniſter never, except the People ſhould be in contact 
with him: that Parliament declared, that nothing could ſave 
this country from impending ruin, except a free trade; but 
in declaring that, it declared much more; it proteſted againſt 
theſe borough Parliaments of a century, who had acquieſced 
in the loſs of a free trade; who had ſuffered the country to 
be reduced to that ſtate of impending ruin, for want of that 
free trade; and who had beheld the approaches of that ruin 
with a profuſion of thanks, and a regular felicitation on the 
growing proſperity and flouriſhing commerce of a ruined 
country : and that Parliament did, by neceſſary inference, 
declare, to ſave. the country from returning to that ſtate of 
ruin, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to reform the ſtate and 
model of thoſe borough Parliaments ; and, therefore, is an 
authority for a popular repreſentation, as well as for a free 
trade: indeed, it not only proclaimed the neceſſity, but con- 
ſtituted it; for in a ſhort, time after, it gave this country a 
new political ſituation; wherein ſhe ceaſed to be a province, 
and became a nation ; and, of courſe, it rendered thoſe 
borough Parliaments that were adequate to the management 
of a province, abſurd and inapplicable, when that province 
became a nation. A provinee muſt be governed with a vier 
to the intereſt of another country—a nation with a view to 
her own intereſt : a - borough Parliament was, therefore, 
not only competent to govern a province, but the only kind 
of Parliament fit for the degradation of ſuch a ſervice ; and, 
for that very reaſon, it was the moſt unfit and inadmiſſible 
inſtrument in the government of a nation; for the principle 
of its birth, being, in that caſe, oppoſite to the principle of 
its duty—the principle of its birth being court intrigue with 
touched and tainted contractors, and the principle of its duty 
being the defence of the nation againſt ſuch intrigue and 
ſuch contrator—the nature of Parliament being oppoſed to 
its duty, or its duty to its parent being in contradiction with 
its duty to its country—it follows, that the nation, in ſuch a 
caſe, muſt be re- provincialized; and the independeney ſup- 

| poſed 
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poſed to have been by them obtained, at that period, would 


have been only a transfer of dependency, from the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain to the Court of St. James's, in covin 
and i in couple with the borough-brokers of Ireland; there- 
fore the independency of your Parliament, and the full and 
free repreſentation of your People, are terms ſynonimous 


and commenſurate. In oppoſition to this hiſtory, and theſe 


arguments, ſubmitted in different ſhapes to the Houſe, in 
ſupport of Parliamentary Reform, it was replied, that the 


borough conſtitution had worked well, atleaft fince 1782— 


for before no man will contend for it—and that the country 
had greatly advanced in commerce and in tillage ; and, in- 


deed, as far as the plowman and the weaver are concerned, 


too much cannct be ſaid to juſtify againſt every charge of 
floth, the character of the IAtsHMAN—and to vindicate 
againſt a vulgar error, the native energy of a ſtrong, hardy, 
bold, brave, laborious, warm-hearted, and FAITHFUL 


RACE OF MEN; —but as far as that boaſt goes to political 


meaſures, we cannot ſo well expreſs our deteſtation of them 
as by recital: the propoſitions ; the new taxes, without the 


trade; the new debt, notwithſtanding the new taxes; the 


ſale of the Peerage; the ſurrender of the Eaſt-India trade 
for the re-export trade; the refuſal of the re- export trade, 
without ſuch barter; the inequality of the channel trade; 
and the preſent provincial tariff ſuffered Mill to obtain be- 


- tween the two countries; 8,000,000). of loan voted, on ac- 


count of the war, without commercial compenſation, libe- 


; rality, or equality ; the encreaſe of Offices, for the profeſ- 


ſed purpoſe of procuring a majority; another encreaſe of 
offices ſince the place · bill; the bar-bill ; the convention- bill; 
the gun powder bill; the indemnity-bilk; the ſecond indem 


nity- bill; the inſurrection - bill; the ſuſpenſion of the habeas 


corpus; General Lake's proclamation, by order of Govern- 


ment; the approbation afforded to that proclamation; the 
| ſubſequent proclamation of Government, more military and 
deciſive; the order to the military, to wy without waiting 


for 


- 


e 
for the civil power; the impriſonment of the middle orders 
without law ; the detaining them in priſan, without bring= _ 
ing them to trial; the tranſporting them without law: 
burning their e e e their villages; murdering 
them; crimes many of which are public, and many commit- 
ted which are concealed, by the ſuppreſſion of a free preſs, 
by military force ; the preventing the legal meetir gs of coun- 
ties to petition his Majeſty, by orders acknowledged to be 


given to the military to diſperſe them; ſubverting the ſub- 
je cts' right to petiticn—and finally, the introduction of 


practices, not only unknown to law, but unknown to civt- 


lized and chriſtian countries. Such has been the working 
of the borough ſyſtem ; nor could ſuch meaſures have taken 
place but for that ſyſtem. Such practices, however, have, 
in part, been defended as acts of power, neceſſary to prevent 
inſurrection, and puniſh conſpiracy : but it appeared to us, 
that in theſe practices Government was combating effects, 
and not eauſes; and that thoſe practices encreaſe theſe cauſes 
—and, therefore, will encreaſe thoſe effects: that, admitting 
every charge of conſpiracy and diſſaffection in its fulleſt ex- 


tent .at conſpiracy and diſfaſſeQion are only effects of that 


great fundamental cauſe that parent conſpiracy, formed 
ſome years ago, to procure, by corruption, defpotic power. 
That is the cauſe—and that cauſe acts according to the re- 


ception of its matter, and the tempers and conſtitutions to 


which it applies; and therefore produces, in ſome men diſ- 


loyalty, in ſome men republicaniſm, in ſome the ſpirit of 


reform—but in all, deep, great, and growing diſcontent. 
That is the cauſe and the poiſon which has made ſome men 
mad, and all men fick: and, though the government may 
not be able to reſtore reaſon to the mad, or loyalty to the ; 


republican— yet, if they mean to reſtore health to the fick 


if they mean to reſtore content and confidence to all, to 


moſt, or to any conſiderable portion of the People, they 


muſt take away the poiſon—they muſt remove the cauſe 
they muſt reform the Parliament. They have told us at 
I : . ſome 
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ſome times, and at other times they have ſaid the contrary, 
that itis a ſpirit: of plunder, not politics, that is abroad: idle 
talk! whatever be the crime of the preſent ſpirit, it is not 
the crime of theft if ſo, it were eaſily put down; no, it is 
a political, not a predatory ſpirit: it is the ſpirit of political 
reformation, carried to different degrees; to liberty in moſt 
inſtances to ambition in others and to power in others: 
and even in thoſe caſes where charged to be carried to con- 
fiſcation, it is evident, from the charge itſelf, that confiſca- 
tion looks to political vengeance, not to private plunder; and 
therefore the beſt way of laying that ſpirit, of whatever 
. deſigns or intents, is to lay the pre- exiſting ſpirit of unlaw- 
ful power and unconſtitutional influence, that has frighted 
the People from Parliament, and has called to our world that 
other potent and uncircumſcribed apparition The way to 
defend your property is to defend your liberty; and the beſt 
method to ſecyre your Houſe azainſt a Defender, is to ſecure 
the Commons Houſe againſt a Miniſter. “ There was am- 
e bition, there was ſedition, there was violence, mixing in 
<« the public cauſe,” ſaid Lord Chatham to Mr. Flood, in a 
private converſation, as he told me, on the civil war between 
Charles I. and his people. There was,” ſaid he, am- 
<6 bition; there was ſedition; there was violence; but no 
«©. man will perſuade me, that it was not the cauſe of liberty 
"4 on one ſide, and tyranny on the other.” So here there 
may be conſpiracy ; there may be republicaniſm ; there may 
be a ſpirit of plunder mixing in the public cauſe; but it is a 
public eauſe; and let no man perſuade you that it is not the 
cauſe of liberty on one fide, and tyranny on the other. The 
Hiſtorian of theſe melancholy and alarming times, cenſuring, 
perhaps, both the Miniſter and the Oppoſition, and cen- 
ſuring us more for our relaxation than violence, will, if a 
candid man, cloſe the ſad account by obſerving, “that, on 
| - <6: the. whole the cauſe of the Iriſh diſtraction of 97, was 
1 4 the conduct of the ſervants of Government, endeavouring 
e to eſtabliſh, by unlimited bribery, abſolute power; that 
5 | | — 7 
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6. the ſ yſtem of coercion was a neceſſary conſequence . and 


part of the ſyſtem of corruption; and that the two ſyſtems, 


&-in their ſucceſs, would have eſtabliſhed a ruthleſs and hor- 


rid tyranny, tremendous, and intolerable! impoſed. on 


e the Senate by influence, and the People by at̃ms. 


| Againſt ſuch exceſs of degradation; againſt any exceſs what- - 


 ſoever, we moved the middle, and, as we thought, the com- 


poſing and the ſalutary meaſure ;\ a Reform of Parliamert, 
which ſhould give a Conſtitution to the People, and the. Ca- 


_ tholic Emancipation, which ſhould give a People to the 
Conſtitution. We ſupported that meaſure by the arguments 


herein advanced; and we defended ourſelves by ſuch, againſt 


a deluge of abuſe, conveyed in the public prints againſt us, 
on account of that meaſure ; and I re-ſtate thoſe arguments, 
that, however the majority of the Houſe of Commons might 


have been affected, your underſtanding may not be carried 


away by ſuch a torrent of invective. We urged thoſe con- 
ſiderations, we might have added in our defence the dangers - 


of invaſion, and inſurrection, panics moſt likely to incline 


the Miniſter to concur in fuch a meaſure, which meaſure 
ſeems to be our beſt, I might ſay our only defence againſt 


_ thoſe dangers and thoſe panics; we might have added 


conſiderations of the immenſe expence attendant on the 
working, as, it is called, of this Borough Conſtitution: 

which expence may be called the prodigality of miſrepreſen- 
tation, or the huge and gigantic profuſion which the people 
ſupply for turning themſelves out of Parliament. It is well 


| known that the price of boroughs is from 14 to 16,000l. and 


has in the courſe of not many years increaſed one-third; a 
proof at once of the extravagance and audacity of this abuſe, 
which thus looks to immortality, and proceeds, una wed by 
the times and uninſtructed by example z and, in moments 
which are held-alarming, entertains no fear, conceives no 
panic, and feels no remorſe, which prevents. the chapman, 
and dealer, to go on at any riſque with his villainous little 


barter, in the very rockings : and frownings of the elements, 
F | and 
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8 dad: 8 kim tremble indeed at liberty, but not at crimes. | 


. Sufpend the habeas corpus act, take away the poor man, 


4 ſend the reformer to Newgate, impriſon the North; but 
e for the trade of Parliament, for the borough- -broker of that 

t trade, don't affect him; give him a gun-powder act, give 
. him a convention bill, give him an inſurrection bill, give 
& him an indemnity bill; and, having ſaturated him with 
& the liberty of his country, give him all the plunder of the 

State.“ Such is the practical language of that great Noun 
of Multitude, the borough-broker, demurring on the troubles ; 
of the times, which he himſelf has principally cauſed, and 
lying at the door of a ſecretary full of ſores and exactions. 
This ſum I ſpeak of, this 14 or 16,0001. muſt ultimately be 
paid by you: it is this increaſe of the price of boroughs 
which has produced the increaſe of the expence of your eſta- 
bliſhment, and this increaſe of the expence of your eſtabliſh- 
ment, which has produced this increaſe for the price of your 
' boroughs; they operate alternately like cauſe and effect, and 
have within themſelves the double principle of rapid ruin 3 


* * 


* 


| ſo that the people pay their members as formerly, but pay 


them more, and pay them for repreſenting others, not 
themſelves, and giving the public purſe, full and open, to 
the Miniſter, and rendering it back empty to the people. Oh, 
: vnthrifiy People whoever ſurrendered that invaluable right 
of paying your own repreſentatives, rely on it, the people 
- muſt be the prey if they are not the paymaſters. To this public 
expence we are to add the monſtrous and bankrupt waſte of 
private property, becoming now ſo great that honeſt men can- 
not in any number afford to come into Parliament; the ex- 
pence amounts to a child's portion, and the child muſt be 
© wronged, or the father ſold or excluded. Thus, in the borough 
conſtitution, is private virtue and public ſet at variance, and 
men muſt renounee the ſervice of their country or the intereſt of 
their family; from this evil, theloſsof private fortune, a much 
greater loſs is likely hereafter to take place, the loſs of talent 
in the public ſervice; ; for this great expenoe muſt in the end 
; 8 | work 
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work out of befor all unſtipendiary talent that acts for 
the people, and ſupply it by ſtipendiary talent that acts againſt 


them. What man of ſmall fortune, what man of great for- 
tune can now afford to come into the Eouſe of Commons or 
ſuſtain the expence of a ſeat in Parliament, or of a conteſted | 
election? and what open place, except in a very few in- 
ſtances, (the city is one of them) where the eleQors return 


without colt to their repreſentatives? I know ſome who have 
great talents and have exerciſed them in the public ſervice, 


are diſpoſed to decline ſituations, to the honeſt individual ſo 


expenſive, and to the public now ſo unprofitable. To this 


Iam toadd a greater evil than thoſe already ſtated, the ex- 


penditure of -morals. What ſhall we ſay for the morals of a 
country ; how many years purchaſe would you give for her 
virtue, whoſe Miniſtry founded its authority on moral depra- 
vity, and formed a league and covenant with an oligarchy 


to transfer for hire, virtually and ſubſtantially, the powers 


of legiſlation to the Cabinet of another kingdom? We inveigh 


againſt other combinations what ſort of a combination is 


this ?- This, I know not by what name to approach it, ſhoots 
its virus into the heart and marrow of the higher orders of 


the country. Make your People honeft, ſays the Court 


make your Court honeſt, ſay the Pegple ; it is the higher 


claſſes that introduce corruption; thieving may be learned 


from poverty; but corruption is learned front riches; it is a 
venal court that makes a venal country; that vice deſcends 
from above; the peaſant does not go to the caſtle for the 


bribe, but the caſtle candidate goes to the peaſant; and the 


caſtle candidate offers the bribe to the peaſant, becauſe he 

expects in a much greater bribe to be repaid by the Miniſter ; 
thus things go on; "tis impoſſible they can laſt the trade 
of Parliament ruins every thing; your Miniſters reſted their 


authority entirely on that trade, tilbnow they call in the aid. 


of military power to enforce corruption by the ſword ; the 
laws did, in my judgment, afford the Crown ſufficient power 
to adminiſter the country, and preſerve the connexion with 


F 2 | | Great 


* "> Wookit Britain: but our Miniſters have deſpiſed FO ordinary 
Hr tract, and plain, obvious, legitimate and vulgar bonds between 

tze King and the ſubject; they have reſorted to the guinea 

and the gallows, as to the only true and faithful friends of 

2. Government, and try to hang where they cannot corrupt; 

8 they have extended the venal ſtipendiary principle to all con- 
ſtituted authorities; ; they have given the taint to the grave 
Corporator as well as the Senator, and have gone into the 

Halls and ſtreets to communicate the evil to the middling and 

__ orderly part of the Society : they have attempted the inde- 
pendency of the bar. I have great objections to the bar: bill 
and my objections are great in proportion to my regards 
for the profeſſion, whoſe ſignal ſervices to the cauſe of liberty 
muſt prove to every man's conviction how valuable the ac- 
- quiſition, and how ineſtimable the loſs of that profound and 
_ - acute profeſſion mult be to the cauſe of a country ſuch as 
this was former! y, where the rule of government was the law 
of the land. We have heard of complaints againſt ſyſtems 
>. of diſorganization; What is this ſyſtem ? Is not the corrup- | 
ion of organized bodies their diſſolution? Is not their per- 
=, verſion worſe than their diſſolution? What ſhall we ſay of 
ER the attempts of Miniſters on Sheriffs, and the appointment 
of that Magiſtrate with a view to Parliamentary influence 
only; and to the prevention oſ legal aggregate meetings; and 
the ſuppreſſion of the public ſentiment ? Theſe things muſt 
have an end; this diſorganization of conſtituted authorities 
by court influence muſt have an end. I am not ſuperſtitious 
bdut I know that States, like individuals, are puniſhed; it is 

„ prevent their puniſhment we eſſayed their reformation; 

they are puniſhed collectively, and they are puniſhed ſlowly, 
but they are puniſhed : where the people are generally or 

univerſally corrupt, the ſociety comes to a ſtate of diſſolution; 
where that corruption is confined to thoſe who adminiſter 

| 5g the country, that power muſt come to a ſtate of diſſolution ; 

3 but in order to prevent the ſociety from partaking of that 

WE. rorruption and conſequence of that corrupt diſſolution, it is 

| neceſſary that the | arg that adminiſters the country ſhould 

| = . 
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be brought ſpeedily and radically to a ſtate of Ne gt 


the beſt ſyſtems are not immortal: Are the worſt? Is the 
trade of Parliament immortal? Have the beſt ſ yſtems periſhed? ? 


and ſhall this be impaſſable and everlaſting, infinite in its 
duration, as it 1s unbounded in its profligacy ? What was 
the caſe of Carthage; of Rome; and of the court of France? 


WMuhat is the caſe of the court of England? Sitting under the 


ſtroke of Juſtice for t he American war; paying pains and 
penalties in augmented burdens and diminiſhed glory; that 


influence which has depreſſed her liberty has deſtroyed her 


energy, and rendered her as unfit to preſerve her empire as 


her freedom. As long as the battle was between the Court 
and the Conſtitution, the former was perfectly equal to ſub- 


due her own people; hut when ſhe was to combat another 
people, ſhe. was unequal to the'taſk ; and for the very reaſon, 


| becauſe ſhe had ſeduced and debaſed her own: The corrup- 
tion of the Court has rendered England vincible, and has en- 


dued her, in her preſent ſtate of national degradation, with - 
an inſenſibility of glory; the reſult and evidence of mental 


degeneracy. I remember to have heard Lord Chatham, in 
one of his ſpeeches on the Middleſex election, obſerve, that 
in his miniſtry the object of the Court of England was the 
conqueſt of the French; and that now it was the conqueſt 
of Mr. Wilkes. The purſuing ſuch-like conqueſts as thoſe 
over Mr. Wilkes, has enabled the French to eſtabliſh a con- 
queſt over the Engliſh. The King, who is adviſed to conquer 
the liberty of his ſubjects, prepares thoſe ſubjects for a foreign 
yoke. The Romans were conquered at Cannæ, firſt by Varro, 
and afterwards by Hannibal: the Engliſh have been con- 
quered, firſt by the Miniſter, and afterwards by the French. 


Thoſe Romans were finally conquered by the barbarians of 


the North,. becauſe they had been previouſly conquered by 
the Princes of the Empire; and then the half armed ſavage, 
with the pike and the pole, came down on the frontiers, 
and diſpoſed of the maſters of the world as of the ſtock of 


the land; the gouty ſtock of the Row and the mute ſtock 


of the People. 
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It is er years ſince the adoption of the project to 


FR ſuppl y in corruption what the Chief magiſtzate loſt in ꝑrero- 
Sativezt the loſs ofthirteen provinces of, 1 30, ooo, oool.- to loſe 
theſe provinces, the loſs of our ſtation in Europe, the loſs of 


TE 130 millions, to loſe that ſtation ; to place the crown of Eng- 


land as low it in Europe as in America; - and to put France at 


5 the head of Europe inſtead of Great Britain, while her people 


erouch uader a load of debt and taxes, without an empire 


to conſole Or a conſtitution to cover them, has been the 


working of that project; ; it has worked ſo well as to have 
_ worked the people out of their liberty, and his Majeſty out 
of his empire; to leave him as little authority in Europe, as 
bis people in parliament ; and to put the King at the feet of 
France, as the people are put at the feet of the King: pub- 


lc eredit has alſo fallen a victim to this its fugceſs, its laſt 5 


x great conqueſt after liberty and empire. In this rapid de- 
. _ cline no one Miniſter has been puniſhed or even queſtioned ; 
and an empire and a conſtitution have been loſt without one 


penal example ; and i in a war unparallelled in expence and 


A difgrace, and attended with the groſſeſt and rankeſt errors, 


tloſing the account of blood with proclamations of inſol- 


veney no murmur from the Parliament of either countries 


no murmur! Far from enquiry or complaint, confidence has 


ED uniformly” attended defeat and diſhonour. * The Miniſter's 


- majorities are become as numerous as his diſgraces, and fo 


- 


gigantic have been his encroachments on the independency. 
of the Conſtitution, that they can only be matched: by the 
- gigantic encroachment” of the enemy on the empire. In 
ſhort, ſo perfectly do the people appear to be driven out of 


all footing. in the Conſtitution, that when his Majeſty is 
driven out of almoſt all footing in Europe, and a queſtion 
- is made by the people, Whether the Miniſter of theſe diſ- 


_ graces. and diſhonours ſhall be diſmiſſed ? they have their 
majority at hand to ſupport them. Againſt this inundation 


of evil we interpoſed Reform; we were convinced of its 


neceſſity from the conſideration of corruption at home; we 


were e confirmed in chat conviction from the conſideration of 


krevolutions 


— — 8 
» l 
* 


„ 


| F abroad. We fav the regal poser orf France 
deſtroyed by debts, by expence, and by abuſes, we ſaw 
the Nobility interpoſe for thoſe abuſes only to encumber 
the Throne with their ruins, and to add revolution of pro- 
perty to revolution of government; we ſaw in the Ameri- 
can revolution that a people determined to be free cannot : 
be enſlaved; that Britiſh government was not equal to the 
taſk, even in plenitude of empire, ſupported by the different 
governments of the provinces, and by the ſad apoſtacy of 
the hapleſs loyaliſt ; that loyaliſt | is a leſſon to the rich and 
great to ſtand by their country in all ſituations; and that in 


a conteſt with a remote Court, the firſt poſt of ſafety is to 


ſtand by the country, and the ſecond poſt of ſafety is to 
ſtand by the country, and the third poſt of ſafety i is to ſtand 
by the country; in that American conteſt we ſaw that Re- 
form, which had been born in England and baniſhed to 
America, advanced like the Shepherd Lad in Holy Writ, 
and overthrew Goliath. He returned riding on the waves of 
the Atlantic, and his ſpirit moved on the waters of Europe. 5 
The royal ſhip of France went - down—the Britiſh man of 
war labours—your veſſel is affected throw your people 
over- board, ſay your Miniſters, and ballaſt with your abuſes 
throw your abuſes over- board, we ſaid, and ballaſt with 
your people. We recolle& theſe, iſlands were formerly 
placed in a ſea of deſpotiſm—we ſaw they were now two 
kingdoms in a republican ocean, fituated between two great 
revolutions, with a certainty of being influenced. more or 
leſs by one or by both. We aſked ourſelves, If it was poſ- 
ſible that the American revolution could have had ſuch ef- 
f-& on France, and that the American and French re volu- 
tions would have no effect on theſe countries ! 2? The queſ- 
tions that affect the world are decided on the theatre of the 
world. The great queſtion of popular liberty was fought 

on the great rivers of Europe and America it remained to 
moderate what we could not govern—and what method ſo 


ſafe to moderate popular EO as by limited Monarchy ? 
„ 


2 
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=D And what. method remains to limit the Monarchy of theſe 

- >» {kingdoms (it has now no limits) as by reforming Parliament ? 3 
What method I ſay to prevent a Revolution but a Reforma- | 

tion —and what is that Reformation of Parliament but the 
- reſtoration to the people of Self-legiſlation ?—without which 

dere is no liberty, as without Reform no Self-legiſlation. 
So we reaſoned. The government of a country may be 


plwaced in the hands of one man, and that one man may re- 


ſide in another kingdom, and yet the people may be free and 


| _ ſatisfied ; but to have the Legiſlature of the countyy, or 
what is the ſame thing, the influencing and direQting ſpirit 


of the Eegiſlature placed out of the country, to have not 


only the King but the Legiſlature an abſentee— to have not 8 


| only the head but the heart diſpoſed of in another country, 


* 


ſuch a condition may be a diſguiſed, but it is unqualified and 


perfect deſpotiſm. Self-legiſlation is life, and bas been ſought 
for, as for being. It was that principle that called forth re- 
ſiiſtance to the Houſe of Stuart, and baptized with royalty 
the Houſe of Hanover, when the people ſtood Sponſors for 
their allegiance to the liberty of the ſubjeQs:; for Kings 
are but ſatellites, and your freedom is the luminary that has 
called them to the ſkies. It was with a view therefore to 


1 a reſtore liberty, and with a view alſo to ſecure and immortalize . 


Royalty, by reſtoring to the people ſelf-legiſlation, we pro? 


poſed Reform. A principle of attraction about which the 


King and people would ſpin on quietly and inſenſibly in re- 
: gular movements, and in a ſyſtem common to them both. 
= No—no,—no,—the half million, ſaid the Miniſter, that 


is my principle of attraction. Among the rich I fend my 
t half million, and I diſpatch my coercion among the peo- 


ED ce ple.” His Devil went forth; he deſtroyed Liberty and 
Property He conſumed the preſs; he burned houſes and 
villages; he murdered, and he failed. Recal your mur- 

« derer, we ſaid; and, in his place, diſpatch our meſſenger ; 
© try conciliation. You have declared you wiſh the People 


to rebel; to which we anſwer, God forbid ! Rether let 
66 mM 


FO Ca 1), 
6 t weary the royal ear with petitions, and let the Soak 
* be again ſent to the King; it may bring back the olive: 


* and as to you, you mad Miniſters! who pour in regi- 
<« ment after regiment, to dragoon the Iriſh, becauſe you 


ha ve forfeited their affections; we beſeech, we ſupplicate, 
« we admoniſh, reconcile the People; combat revolution by 
reform, let blood be your laſt experiment.“ Combat the 
ſpirit of Democracy by the ſpirit of Liberty; the wild ſpirit 


of Democratic Liberty by the regulated ſpirit of Organized 
Liberty, ſuch as may be found in a limited Monarchy, 
with a free Parliament ; but how accompliſh that, but 
by reforming the h Parliament, whoſe narrow and 
contracted formation, in both countries, excludes popu- 
lar repreſentation; 7. e. excludes ſelf-legiſlation ; 7. e. 
excludes liberty; and whoſe fatal compliances, the reſult 
of that defective repreſentation, have cauſed, or counte- 
nanced, or ſanctioned, or ſuffered, for a courſe of years, 
a ſucceſſion of meaſures, which have collected upon us 
| ſuch an accumulation of calamity ; and which have finally, 
at an immenſe expence, and through a ſea of blood, ſtrand- 


ed theſe kingdoms on a ſolitary ſhore ; naked of empire, 


naked of liberty, and naked of innocence; to ponder on 
an abyſs, which has ſwallowed up one part of theilt for- 
tunes, and yawns for the remainder. 


„% May the Kingly power, that forms one eldato 3 in our 


Conſtitution, continue for ever; but let it be as it profeſſes 
to be, and as, by the principles and laws of theſe countries, 
it ſhould be, one eſtate only; and not a power conſtituting 
one eſtate, creating another, and influencing a third. 
May the Parliamentary Conſtitution proſper; but let it 
be an operative, independent, and integral part of the Con- 
ſtitution; adviling, 888 and ſometimes dire ing the 
Kingly power | 
« May the Houſe of Commons flouriſh ; wa let the Peo- 
ple be he ſole author of its exiſtence, as they ſhould be the 
great o ect of its care. | 


G ce May 


—— 


( 42 ) 4 | 
« May the connection with Great-Britain continue; but 
let the reſult of that connection be - thè perfect freedom, in 
the faireſt and fulleſt ſenſe, of all deſcription: of chen, with- 
out diſtinction of religion.” . 
To this purpoſe we ſpoke, and ſpeaking this to no pur- 
poſe, withdrew. It now remains to add this ſupplication : 


3 | 


 —— However it may pleaſe the ALMIGHTY to diſpoſe of 
| Princes, or of Parliaments; MAY THE LIBERTIES OF 
THE PEOPLE BE IMMORTAL ! ! 


4. 5 I». \ HENRY GRATTAN. 


DorlIN, Auguſt "th, 1798. 


The following EpisrLE being much ſought after, it is 
| now given to ſatisfy the public curioſity : _ 


Mr. Grattan has ſeen a very groſs, a very kel, 
| and a very ludicrous performance written againſt him and 
ſigned Patrick Duigenan; Mr. Grattan does not explain 
his conduct to individuals; the Statute Book and the Jour- 
nals of the Houſe of Commons are open; were he to make 
his phblic conduct a ſubje& of explanation, it would not be 
to ſuch a perſon as Doctor Duigenan ; but as the above- 
mentioned attack mixes in its folly much perfonal rudeneſs, 
Mr. Grattan judges it not wholly beneath him to take ſome 


, ſort of notice of it; and he is very ſorry to be forced to 


obſerve, that the author has departed from the Manners and 

Language of a Gentleman, and has thought proper to adopt 

a ſtrain fo falſe, ſo vile, and ſo diſguſting, as to render 
Mr, Duigenan a Public Buffoon, too low and ludicrous to 

give an affront or make an apology. 

P. S. Mr. Grattan remains in Dublin for three days, and 

is to be heard of at Kearns's Hotel, Kildare-ſtreet. 


Extradt from the Report of the Secret Committee 


of the Houſe of Lords. 

Faivay, Aus. 3, 1798. 
Tohn Hughes, of Belfaſt, ſworn. 
- Whilſt he was in Dublin, in April, he dined with Neil- . 
ſon at the Brazen-Head.— Next day Neilſon called him up 
at five o'clock, and they went to Sweetman's, near Judge 
Chamberlaine's, to breakfaſt ; Sweetman was then in pri- 
ſon, but Neilſon lived in his Houſe.—-Nelilſon took Sweet- 
man's carriage to Mr. Grattan's, and brought him along 
with him.—When they got to Mr. Grattan's, Neilſon told 
him he had ſomething to ſay to Mr, Grattan in private, 
and deſired him to take a walk in the domain.—Neilfon 
however introduced him to Mr. Grattan firſt ; and Mr. 
Grattan ordered a ſervant to attend him. to ſhew him the 
grounds. He returned in about half an hour. Went into 
Mr. Grattan's library—Neilſon and Grattan were there to- 
gether—Grattan aſked a variety of queſtions touching the 
ſtate of the country in the North; how many Sie had 
been driven out, and how many houſes burned by the go- 
vernment or the Orange Men ?—Grattan ſaid, he ſuppoſed 
he was an United Iriſhman ; he ſaid he was,—Grattan aſked 
him how many United Iriſhmen were in the province? he 
ſaid he reckoned 126,000 — Grattan aſked how many 
Orange men there were? he ſaid about 12, oo = Grattan 
made no partioular anſwer.—Neilſon and he left Grattan's 
about twelve in the day; they walked to their carriage 
which was at Enniſkerry; he aſked Neilſon what had paſſed 
between Grattan and him.—Neilſon evaded the queſtion, 
ſaid generally, that he had gone to Grattan to aſk him 
whether he would come forward, and that he had ſworn 
him.—That Grattan promiſed to meet him in Dublin before 
the next Tueſday. 

Q. You have ſaid that you were inet to Mr. 
Grattan by Samuel Neilſon at his houſe at Tinnehineh, in 

April 


EE FI ERS . ) . 
AS 1 . Recollect yourſelf, and ſay whether you can 
| Toealivith certainty: as to that faQ? _ 

A. I certainly can. About the 28th of 3 laſt, 1 went 
to Mr. Grattan? s at Tinnehinch with Samuel Neilſon; on 
Sing into the hobſe we were ſhewed into the library.— 
Neilſon introduced me to Mr. Grattan, and 1 Toon after 
walked: out, and left them alone for full half an hour.— I 


Faw a printed Conſtiturion of the United Iriſhmen i in the 


10% m. = 
Q. Can you fay Vherher Mr. Grattan knew i it to o& the 
confſticution of United Iriſhmen? SIE 
A. I can—for he aſked me ſome -uctlioct about 1—kle 
aſked me alſo a variety of queſtions about the ſtate of the 
.North—When' we were going away, J heard Mr. Grattan 
tell Neilſon he would be in town on or before the Tueſday 
Following ;—and I underſtood from Neilſon that Mr. Grat-, 
tan had viſited him in priſon; and on our return to um; 
: Neilſon told me he had ſworn Mr. Grattan. 
; Neilſon and I breakfaſted that morning at the Eountry- 
houſe of Sweetman, who was then in prifon, and went 
from thence de Ar. Grattan” 5 in Sueetmans 8 e 


* 


We : "Tas Box, Aus. ath, 1798. 
; n. 7 Neilſon, ef Belfa aft, ſworn. 
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Q. Have DEF Bad any interviews with Mr. Grattan ſince 
vou were liberated from confinement ? 

A. I was twice with Mr. Grattan at Tinnshigeb, in 
Apel 1798.—l either ſhewed Mr. Grattan the laſt conſtitu- 
tion of the Society of United Iriſhmen, or explained it to him, 
and preſſed him to come forward—l was accompanied at 
theſe interviews by John Sweetman and Oliver Bond. 

By a letter addreſſed to the Lord Chancellor, by Samuel 
Neilſon, immedimely after his examination, he wiſhes to 
corre & his evidence, by ſtating, that he had another inter- 
view with Mr. Grattan at Tinnehinch, in company with 
Mr, John Hughes, and that ay 1 both went there in 98 
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